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THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA, with Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducting, 
gave on December 14th 
and 15th notable perform- 
ances of the monumental 
lass in B Minor” of Bach, in commemora- 
n of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 

ary of the birth of the great Cantor of 

zig. For the event the orchestra had the 

eration of the Westminster Choir of one 

red and forty voices, from Princeton, 
w Jersey, and a quartet of capable solo- 
; so that it is doubtful if America has 

da more inspiring interpretation of this 
apiece. 


JOHANN 
EBASTIAN BACH 
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PUCCINI is reported to be enjoying an- 
1er_vogue in Germany. At Dresden, it is 
d, “La Bohéme” and “Madame Butterfly” 
\ being presented regularly to crowded 
uses. 
| <¢ 
THE “ORPHEUS” of Monteverde has had 
-oduction at the Royal Opera of Rome, in 
rt transcription by Benvenuti. Also, by 
eement with the Vienna Opera, the 
riadne auf Naxos” of Strauss has been pre- 
ted at this theater, with the Viennese cast 
d under the direction of Clemens Krauss. 


¢ » 


THE TOWN HALL of Pretoria, South 
_ is to have a great organ from a lead- 
r factory of Chicago. It is of the four- 
nual type, with about one hundred sets 
pipes. A unique feature, and probably the 
st of its kind in musical history, is that 
will be installed in air-conditioned 
rs, to overcome difficulties of main- 
ning a satisfactory tuning, because of the 
changes of temperature in South 
i The instrument recently started on 
ten thousand mile journey. 
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“MAESTRO” FIOREL- 
LO H. LA- GUARDIA, 
(who has made history as 
the first Italian mayor of 
New York) made also 
some weeks ago his début 
as a conductor, when he 
led, at Prospect Park of 
Brooklyn, a_ performance 
of Sousa’s march, ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” as 
played by the Goldman 
More and more, men prominent in 
and business life are showing an 
-erest in music. During the two weeks pre- 
Christmas, Dr. Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
of the great Strawbridge and Clothier 
e iladelphia, conducted nightly per- 
ces of his own creation, a beautiful 
and pageant, “Saints and Seraphs.” 


_ FIORELLO 
La GUARDIA 
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BRAHMS’ LOVERS will be interested in 
a reported discovery at Vienna of four long 
lost songs and more than a thousand letters 
written by the master. The songs were writ- 
ten in 1873, for a Prague production of 
“Hamlet,” and are settings of the songs which 
Shakespeare provided for Ophelia. The let- 
ters include many which Brahms wrote to 
such musical notables as Clara Schumann, 
Karl Golemerks Grieg and peor 


MANUEL ‘DE FALLA is ae to be 
planning a visit to the United States for next 
season. It is said also that he has practically 
completed a very large work, “La Atlantida,” 
on which he has been working for more than 
five years. 


oad ns 

AN AMERICAN MUSICAL TRIUM- 
VIRATE recently gave New York a new sen- 
sation, when Beveridge Webster, a young 
American pianist who has spent the last 
dozen years in Paris, played MacDowell’s 
“Concerto in D minor,” for piano and orches- 
tra, with the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, with which Werner Janssen was 
making his début as conductor of this famous 
organization. 


@—_—__—_—_____________ 

THE “HALKA,” of Stanislaus Moniusko, 

which has been said to be Poland’s best gift 

of the nineteenth century to the operatic 

repertoire, was recently produced by the 

Polish-American Opera Company of New 
York, with Water Grigaitis one 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH ae on Octo- 
ber 27th, at Town Hall of New York, the 
first of a series of five programs with the 
National Orchestra Association, in which the 
development of the piano concerto was to be 
developed. On this occasion he played the 
“Concerto in A major” by Bach, the “Con- 
certo in D minor” by Mozart, and the ‘“‘Con- 
certo in C aes b by: Beethoven. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 
PANY inaugurated on December 22nd _ its 
New York season, with a performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida,” with Elisabeth Rethberg in 
the title Fle, Giovanni Martinelli as 


Rhadames and Ettore Panizza conducting. 
Dd 


WERNER JANSSEN became the first 
native conductor of New York City to lead 
its Philharmonic Orchestra (oldest of first 


“class organizations of this type in America) 
“when he conducted the concerts of the first 


Other Ameri- 
organi- 
zation have been Henry Hadley, Ernest 
Schelling and Hans Lange. Mr. Janssen is 
reported to have been warmly received. Let 
us have more of our own artists at our con- 
ductors’ ipa 


and second weeks of October. 


THE ST. LOUIS GRAND OPERA 


‘FOUNDERS . announce that arrangements 
‘have been assured by which that city will 
‘have annual short seasons of spring and fall 


opera at such time as the best artists are 
available from contracts in New Sak, Chi- 


cago and San Francisco. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI has been winning 
triumphs as conductor of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, oldest of the great or- 
chestras of the world. His season opened 
with one of his famous Wagner programs, 
for which Lotte Lehmann was soloist in the 
great Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde”; 
and there were ovations for conductor, solo- 
ist and pechesti: 


—- D 

THE “SV MPHONY IN C MINOR” of 
Brahms, rarely heard in America, was given 
for the first time in Minneapolis, when per- 
formed on December 7th, by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under the-baton 
of Eugene Ormandy, with Ann O’Malley, 
contralto, and Corinne Frank Bowen, so- 
prano, as soloists. 


«¢ —_—_—_———_ D 
SIDNEY KATCHURIN, seventeen, and 
concertmeister of the West Philadelphia High 
School Orchestra, won in the auditions and 
on October 24th was soloist in the “Concerto 
in G minor for Violin and Orchestra” by 
Vivaldi, on this program of the “Concerts 
for Youth” series of the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, with teopold Stokowski conducting. 
Ds 


THE CITY OF PESARO is reported to 
have decided to found a Rossini Institute, 
honoring its most illustrious son, for the 
progagation of music and “to develop modern 
tendencies and to encourage the performance 
of new lyric and orchestral works.” 


——_——— 

DUSOLINA GIANNINI is said to have 
been winning fresh laurels in the rdles of 
Carmen and Tosca at the Royal Opera of 
Stockholm. 


i — D 

MORE THAN TWENTY amateur or- 
chestras of symphonic proportions are active 
within the London (England) area. A good 
proportion of them have associated choral 
organizations, for participation in works re- 
quiring these forces, and give programs in 
the leading concert halls. 


<¢——____———————? 

GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA announced on 
the evening of November 7th his resignation 
as general manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York. In his twenty-seven 
years of service—a long period for any man 
in such an arduous position—Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has réndered an inestimable service to 
operatic art, and to musical culture in general, 
in America. He always will deserve the un- 
bounded gratitude of our country for the 
encourag-ment of its native composers by 
bringing to superb production fifteen of their 
works on a’stage which he made unsurpassed, 


if not ee in its Peeiatons, 


THE BACH CHOIR of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, will give its usual festival in May, 
when on the 17th the “Saint Matthew Pas- 
sion” will be sung and, on the 18th, the great 
“Massin B minor.” The two hundred and 
eighty voices will be under the direction of 
Bruce A. Carey; and there will be the usual 
orchestra, organ and eminent soloists; all as 


-a memorial to the birth of the master two 
‘hundred and fifty years ago. 
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THE CENTENARY OF 


THE BIRTH of ~ Col 

Henry Lee Higginson, 

founder and for thirty- Cor. Henry Lee 
seven years the single HIGGINSON 
guarantor of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra, was celebrated on 


November 18th (his natal day) by a free 
concert to music lovers, with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting. On the program were 
favorite compositions of Col. Higginson: the 
“Leonore Overture, No. 3” of Beethoven; 
the “Unfinished Symphony” of Schubert; 
and the last movement of the “Symphony in 
E minor” of Brahms. Bentley W. Warren, 
president of the trustees, spoke briefly, men- 
tioning that this orchestra ‘was the first in 
the land to be maintained as a continuous 
organization, giving symphonic concerts week 
after week, and consisting of musicians hired 
especially for this purpose and giving the 
major part of their time to it.” 

-~D: 


MAURICE RAVEL’S “Piano Concerto for 
the Left Hand” had its American premiére 
when interpreted by Paul Wittgenstein (for 
whom it was written), on November 9th 
and 10th, with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra under the baton of Serge Koussevitzky. 


USS 


WILLIE SINGLETON, a fifteen-year-old 
cornetist of Cawston, England, already has 
won three silver cups and sixteen medals in 
championship contests. 

ras 

MARY HOWE, joined, on November 2nd, 
3rd and 6th, the small group of elect women 
who have had their works performed by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra with Leopold Sto- 
kowski conducting. “Sand,” not so suggestive 
of grateful melody or harmony, was the 
composition heard. Other American women, 
whose works have been heard as interpreted 
by this orchestra, are Frances McCollin and 
Ione Pickhardt of Philadelphia, and Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach. 

-<@ ——____——__) 

MISS LITSA PAPAS, a young Greek vio- 
linist, has been making a great success at 
Alexandria, Egypt. She has had many ap- 
pearances in Italy and has been four times 
the soloist with the Athens Symphony Or- 
chestra under Dimitri Mitropoulo. 

4 

CALLE PAU CASALS 
is the name of one of the 
finest streets in the new 
section of Barcelona, Spain, 
which has been recently 
christened in honor of 
Pablo Casals. The now 
eminent violoncellist had 
his early musical training 
in Barcelona, later became 
a professor in the Con- 
servatory, and now is 
leader of the Barcelona Symphony Orchestra. 


(Continued on page 125) 
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OSWIN KELLER—B. Auer- JOHN CRAIG KELL 
bach, Ger., Nov. 5, 1885. Comp., v’lin’t., teach, 
Comp., pianist, pedagogue. at New England Cons, 


Vien HUGO KAUDER—B. 
Comp., Czechoslovakia, 1888. Comp., 


VIKTOR JUNK— 


na Apr. 18, 18 


op- olinist. Since 1905 in J D , 
ene cl Ae vienna. From. 1910 1917, Studied at Leipzig, where many years active ij 
ber. music and ngs, also mem. of Vienna Concert Soc. since 1906 he has been a Has published violin 
literary works Prof. at Orch, Works: a sym., cham. teacher. Has written a pia. and songs. Author, 
Univ. of Viennz mus., piano pes., songs, chor. method, pia. pes. and songs. Lessons on the Viol 
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ARTHUR KELLOGG- MICHAEL KELLY—B. HUGH A. KELSO—B. BARBARA KEMP—B, ROBERT (‘‘FATHER’’) RUTH KEMPER—Violip- WILHELM KEMPFF—B. KARL KEMPTER 
Crestlin Ohio, Ne 3, Dublin, 1762; a. Margate, Farmington, Ill., Aug, 26, Germany. Soprano. Was wife KEMP—B. Wellfleet, Mass., ist, cond. Pupil of YsaYe Jiiterbog, 1895. Comp., org., Limbach, Bavaria, J 
i878. Comp., piano teacher Oct. 9, 18 Comp., singer. 1862. Comp., pianist, teach., of late Max von Schillings, © June 6, 1820; d. Boston, May and Spiering. Début, New pianist. Pupil of Barth and 1819; d. Augsburg, 
(blind). Began writ. atearly Studied in Naples. Sang in au. Pupil, W. S. B. Math-- comp. Former mem., Metro. 14, 1897. A. shoe dealer in York, 1927; London, 1928. Kahn. In 1917 won Mendels- Comp., org. Was Kaj 
age. Cor of song Sheila, court opera at Vienna. ews and Sherwood, F’d’r Opera Co, (début, 1923), Boston who became famous Many Europ, appear. Début sohn prizes. Has written a at Augsburg Cai 
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MONG the most helpful contacts the Editor of THE 
ETupE has enjoyed for many years have been those of 
meeting hundreds of College Presidents, Deans and 

Musical Directors, at our offices or “on the campus.” Naturally 
our primary inquiries pertain to the practical advantages of mu- 
sic as an essential part of a larger educational scheme. We have 
been very much surprised to learn in recent years that the nor- 
mal demand for music is such that even during the late depression 
well trained music workers seem to have had considerably less 
difficulty in securing, positions or working up sustaining classes 
than have graduates in most other divisions of the colleges. 

In many cases we know music 
has been a great collateral help 
as a job getter.” That is, it 
has served as a fine introduction 
in securing non-musical  pesi- 
tions. We have known of many 
young men who, through their 
musical attainments, have met 
influential men who in turn 
have identified the younger men 
as individuals of good education, 
good taste, good manners, with 
ideals pointing to the best. Some 
of these men have risen to very 
high positions by virtue of their 
musical proficiency, although 
they have not been in any sense 
professional musicians. 

In other fields we Jhave had 
our attention drawn during the 
depression to many instrumental 
players who had another trade. 
They often were given prefer- 
ence for positions, because they 
could also play in the town 
band. Only yesterday we met 
a cabinet maker who was picked 
for a job in a distant city 
(where there were many other 
cabinet makers applying), be- 
cause he could play trombone in 
the local. Sunday School of 
which the owner of the business 
was superintendent. 

Naturally no inferior person 
with negative ability is going to 
hold a job five minutes because 
he can play an instrument or j 
sing or conduct a band; but, if he is qualified to give value for 
value received in any given opening, he will often find the ad- 
ditional musical ability an “open sesame!” More and more 
music is becoming a natural part of mercantile and business life, 


- and the parent who trains the child musically, with no idea of 


making the child a professional musician, is often confering a 
kind of job insurance that many have found to be a most for- 
tunate possession. | 

~ Meanwhile, in strictly musical positions, musicians need not 
be ashamed of their success. Dean Robert G. McCutchan of 
Depauw University comments, in a recent letter, upon this phase 
of musical cpportunity. 

“I am sure you will be interested in a matter that came to 
my attention the other day, which may or may not be significant. 
I always try to keep track of our graduates and to learn, if pos- 
sible, what they are doing, where, and how they are doing it. 
It has been quite an interesting experience this year. You know 
jobs have been scarce and I could not resist comparing the situa 
tions of those students who had carried music as a major during 
their college course and those who had not; and one thing has 
been definitely shown. It is this: Those students who have 
carried music as a major subject have a specific thing to which 
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they can turn in case of emergency. So far as I can find out, 


those students who graduated last year and who have not suc- 
ceeded in securing positions in public schools or colleges, in every 
instance are turning their preparation to account, and, so far 
as I can learn, are all making a pretty good living. 

“One girl was not successful in getting a position teaching 
in the public schools, although she was well prepared for this 
work. She revived a defunct band in her home town, and they 
are paying her a very respectable little sum to direct their re- 
hearsals and concerts. Out of this has come a very nice class 
of thirty-two children who are taking private lessons on various 

instruments. She does not get 
any great sum for her lessons 
but she is busy, is happy, is get- 
ting along very comfortably, 
and is making a fine contribu- 
tion to the local community life. 
The little town numbers only 
about two thousand people. 

“Another girl in the same 
community is giving piano les- 
sons each week to some thirty- 
six pupils. She felt, when she 
went home, that there would 
not be anything for her to do 
in that line, because there were 
so many others who were teach- 

ing; but she decided to give 
some concrete evidence of her 
ability and interested the small 
community by giving some re- 
citals and demonstrating that 
she had had superior training 
and could demonstrate what she 
wanted to teach. Those are 
just two little interesting inci- 
dents that have come to my at- 
tention, and I thought I would 
pass them on to you because I 
‘know how interested you are 
in watching the blowing of the 
straws. 

“I have not time to philoso- 
phize, but I cannot help but 
think, in connection with the 
experiments of these two girls, 
that they are doing something 
quite worth while for their 

community. When we work 
only a few hours a day, for five days a week, the ability to play 
some instrument or to sing is going to help a great many people 
to utilize profitably some time that otherwise might hang heavily 
on their hands; and I hope we may not forget that this problem 
is going to affect the small places in the rural communities as 
well as the larger cities and manufacturing centers.” 
. While some may feel that to use a musical accomplishment as 
a means of securing a position is not exactly artistic, we must 
remember that these are days when practical exigency literally 
rules. We know of several leaders who have had charge of 
bands organized by industrialists to bring the beautiful influence 
of music to workers. The members were recruited from the 
employees; and so it was but natural that any applicant with 
musical training suitable for such a group would be favored. 
One case, where musical proficiency opened the way for its 
possessor to become a millionaire, comes to mind. It was that 
of a journalist and editor, who, by his clever playing of the 
piano, so pleased a great newspaper. proprietor that he took a 
special interest in the young man, who eventually became one 
of the world’s best known journalists. In other words, the 
young man, when he met the proprietor, was only one of a 
hundred or more; but his musical ability singled him out. 
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WHY CZERNY SURVIVES 


CE ALL the great writers of studies for the pianoforte, none 
has ever taken the place of Carl Czerny. In the catalogues 
of the publishers of the world are to be found scores of names of 
men who have devoted the best part of their lives to writing 
music with a specific didactic purpose. Much of their music has 
been, quite properly, forgotten. Time has found it so lacking in 
interest and inspiration that it has failed to accomplish the work 
for which it was intended. On the other hand, the studies of other 
composers have been so much like pieces that their chief value is 
for the study of musical interpretation. In fact some of the most 
famous of these have been accepted as pieces, as in the case of the 
etudes of Chopin, Heller and others. In many of these the 
pedagogical purpose is scarcely apparent, because of their inherent 
beauty. In fact, few students realize that many of these attractive 
works originally had an educational aim. 

From this one should not infer that in order to be a successful 
study the work must be ugly. The main point is that the study 
should contain those ingredients which give the work a specific 
purpose in helping the student to advance along some particular 
line. Of course there are studies that are painfully ugly. We re- 
member our juvenile tortures with some of those of Bertini, 
which we were forced to play scores of times, achieving results 
which could have been attained far more satisfactorily through 
scales. 

Of the great mass of studies only about twenty percent are in 
general use; and from this twenty percent the most practical have 
been selected and used in graded courses such as the “Standard 
Graded Course” as compiled by W. S. B. Mathews and the late 
Theodore Presser. 

In the case of Czerny, however, we have a composer who was 
first of alla pedagogue, with a technical insight which was nothing 
short of great genius. We often are asked, “How much Czerny 
shall we use?” (remembering of course the fact that the fertile 
Czerny produced some two thousand works.) To this, we feel like 
giving a Yankee answer, “How much fresh air should one have?” 


It seems impossible to get too much Czerny. However, in these ~ 


crowded times, with the ever expanding repertoire, there is really 
not time in the average student’s career to do much more than to 
turn the thousands of pages of Czerny studies. Because of this, it 
has been necessary to make selections or albums containing the 
most essential of the Czerny studies. The late Emil Liebling made 
one of the finest of these collections. 

Czerny seems to give a finish to the player which can hardly be 
secured in any other way. The experienced piano teacher usually 
can tell instantly when the student has had an adequate amount 
of Czerny. No one can study Czerny, as this should be done, with- 
out acquiring an unmistakable smoothness and finish such as 
marks the playing of all very fine pianists. 


MOTHER’S PIANO 


ENTIMENT naturally clings to any possession cherished by 

one we love. Something spiritual seems to invest material 
things, especially after the death of those near to us. We used 
to know of an old, old man, who kept a little rag doll in his 
trunk—a rag doll moistened now and then with tears, for over 
eighty years—‘ever since little Ellen passed on.” 

In many a home today there is a revered piano—revered be- 
cause it was mother’s piano. It has become a monument of 
sentiment.. Sentiment is one of the finest of all human traits. 
The individual without sentiment is usually not a very desirable 
member of society. Many of the strong men we have known 
—men who have had a reputation for being “hard boiled”— 
have merely been exhibiting an armor which they have donned 
over their human sentimentalism. 

Sentiment, however, is often misplaced. “Mother’s Piano” 
is properly a symbol for mother’s love for music. In one family, 
where the mother was a great music lover, the instrument was 
arbitrarily closed by father for two years after the passing of 
mother—out of respect.” This was certainly a very queer way 
of showing respect for mother’s love for music. Meanwhile the 
children of that home went without the music lessons and prac- 
tice that mother was so anxious that they should have. 
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How much more properly and reverently could that father 
have paid tribute to his wife’s memory, if he had but taken up 
and carried on her instinctive wisdom in caring for her “babies,” 
by devoting as large a sum as possible to the higher perpetua- 
tion of her ideals. Even if this meant discarding the old piano 
and buying a finer and newer instrument, if would have been 
a far nobler symbol of a real sentimental regard for the dear 
lady who had brought so much joy and beauty to the home 
through music. Instead, he put a small fortune into a mauso- 
leum in the cemetery which he visits twice a year. A mausoleum 
may be a fine way of remembering the dead. Isn’t it a far more 
reverent and beautiful duty to remember the living with a liv- 
ing instrument representing the ideals of one who has passed? — 

There are many disgracefully old and dilapidated pianos in 
homes in all parts of the country, kept there by a false senti- 
ment. Let a new piano indicate your real sentiment. How 
proud mother would be to see that piano in daily, happy, pro- 
ductive use! 


WORRY POISON AND MODERN LIFE 


yO leading editorial in the September, 1933 Erupz, “The 
J Curse of Super-Worry” (which we now wish we had 
called “The Cure of Super-Worry”), attracted an inspiring 


amount of attention from Erupe readers. In it we endeavored 


to show that music, because it diverts the mind and lessens the 
tension of life, is one of the best remedies for super-worry. Com- 
menting upon this editorial, the late Hon. William H. Woodin, 
when Secretary of the National Treasury, in a letter to the editor 
wrote: 


“I not only thoroughly enjoyed reading it, but I feel with 
you that it is a most appropriate message in this import- 
ant hour of our nation’s history. It is a curious thing, but 

. what you have said fits exactly into my philosophy; and it is 
a state of mind I have been struggling to achieve and main- 
tain all my life. My principal motto has been: Never 
waste your nervous vitality by worrying over anything that 
you cannot help. This I have found eliminates a great 
many things and enables one to put the whole force of their 
mentality on things that are within their power to help 
adjust.” : 


That music, properly applied (if only for its distracting power), 
may be one of the foremost remedies which science will recognize 
for the cure of super-worry, is indicated by the fact that the emi- 
nent brain surgeon, Dr. Harvey Cushing, the recently appointed 
Sterling Professor of Neurology at Yale, is quoted as having said 
that fatal stomach ulcers originate in the diencephalon, the part of 
the brain where primitive emotions are located and where the 


automatic and functional life actions are centered. He places the 


responsibility for these dangerous stomach ulcers upon “overwork, 
emotional strain and worry.” After numerous operations for re- 
moving tumors from this center in the brain, he found that patients 
died of stomach ulcers, which, he reasoned, really originated in the 
brain as the sequelae of these tumors. Dr. Cushing is an authority 
of international renown; and his comments upon the grave physical 
results which may come from worry are of utmost significance, 


The worry poison of modern life is quite as lethal as hydro- _ 


cyanic acid. It is eating into the vitals of modern civilization. If 
music is one of the remedies for this, we can hardly have too much 
of it. Probably there are few prophylactics that can be more 
readily and economically employed. Just listening to music, how- 
ever, is not enough, although it helps. The great benefits of music 


are reserved for those who have given enough time to the art to 


have the absorbing fun of participation. It is next to impossible 
to waste time and energy and opportunity in super-worry, if one 


is engaged in playing an interesting piece. Is it not, then, worth 


while to study music, if only for this defense against one of the 
greatest enemies of modern life? This is certainly why scores of 
men and women, in all professions, businesses and trades, stress 
the unquestioned investment value of music study. The more 
music enthusiasts and teachers bring this fact to all of the worth 


while people they meet, the sooner the public as a whole will put _ 


a proper valuation upon the practical necessity for musical educa- 
tion. 
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American Début Into a Money Making Scheme 
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Poetic Humor and Wit Relating to Jenny Lind 
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An Amusing Episode in American Musical History—How Barnum Turned Jenny Lind’s 


The author of this unique article has collected over a hundred satirical comments on Barnum’s methods 
of introducing Jenny Lind, from which he presents many entertaining sidelights to ETUDE readers, 


ANY PHASES of Jenny Lind’s 
/| visit to America have been pre- 

sented in books, magazines and 
Spapers of recent years. One of the 
ected items is the humorous and witty 
of verse that the tewspapers and 
ddicals of her day carried. Many of 
2 were occasioned by the high price of 
sts for the concerts of the Swedish 
Atingale. 
st us say at the outset that Jenny Lind 
ented to Barnum’s proposal to sell the 
choice of seats at auction only for the 
on that she intended to give a large por- 
of her share of the receipts to Ameri- 
charities. 
he first ticket sold by auction in New 
k was acquired at an unprecedented 
s, by a Jewish hatter named Genin, who 
vy how to turn the transaction to good 
unt for his own benefit. The ticket 
ed of great value for advertising pur- 
s and his name was proclaimed through- 
the land. It is possible that from Mr. 
i's famous investment the proverb 
das. a hatter” is derived. 
sur thousand people crowded into Castle 
den for the privilege of bidding on 
ts for the opening night. ‘The auction- 
stated the conditions and offered the 
ticket. Almost instantly came a bid 
wenty dollars, a previously unheard of 
2, Then the bids began to tumble over 
another until finally the auctioneer 
ited, “Sold for $225.” 
any were the happy epigrams, some of 
papers called them Jennygrams, that 
ared in the staid and conservative press 
hat day. 
the Boston Post we find a Jennygram 
the title “Genin’s motive,” which reads 
ollows: 
Dow’t fancy there is any revealing 
’ Of a heart that could easily melt— 
Tt wasn’t a matter of feeling, 
_ But merely a matter of felt! 


t the head of one of Knox's advertise- 
‘in the New York Tribune appeared 

happy epigram: 

‘Fair Jenny came across the sea 

+ Republicans to flatter, 

Gave up the smiles of royalty 

To advertise a hatter! 

rice for said advertisement $225. 


Burlington, Vermont, Sentinel had 
owing piece of wit on Genin’s ex- 
ary bid—showing that he got the 
ap after all. 


ticket goes up to two hundred, 

the shouts of the emulous throng. 
n't say that the buyer has blundered 
ticket was “sold for a song.” 


Public Ledger of Philadelphia, not to 
e by wisecrackers in other cities, 
the following in its issue for 
4, 1850. 
en Genin made that famous bid 
e well knew how to nick it, 
+ he—“to sell ten thousand hats ; 
00d people, that’s the ticket.” 
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JENNY LIND WHEN SHE FIRST VISITED ENGLAND 


We quote the following from the Boston 
Evening Post: 


Not sweeter sang the birds in Eden 

Than this fair nightingale from 
Sweden. 

The only difference *twixt the two, 
lies here— 

Their notes were gratis, hers are 
very dear. 


In Boston the bidding for tickets to Jenny 
Lind’s concerts began at $250, which was 
$25 more than Genin gave for his first ticket 
in New York. A Mr. Fetidge made some 
high bids—but it was no go. Ossian E. 
Dodge, a comic actor and vocalist, began 
to crowd the business and ran neck and 
neck with Mr. F. Gleason, who finally 
backed out. The first choice was finally 
knocked down to Dodge at six hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. < 

One of the Boston papers tells us that 
Col. N. A. Thompson, the auctioneer, made 


mention of Genin and said that it had been 
of more pecuniary benefit to the Broadway 
hatter than any advertisement he could pos- 
sibly give. ‘The name of the lucky pur- 
chaser of the first ticket,” he said, “would 
be known in New Orleans before the sale 
was concluded, and he might have a seat 
suspended from the ceiling if he desired it.” 
We might say, in parenthesis, that Barnum’s 
flamboyant methods were becoming _ in- 
creasingly obnoxious to Jenny Lind. 

Below are some of the witticisms we find 
in the decorous Boston papers: 


Dodge paid so thundering a price, 
For that are seat he sat on, 

That many folks have wondered since 
What ’tis he wears his hat on. 


This singing a song “for sixpence” 
Is really a foolish thing 
Since by a simple but prodigal Dodge 


Six hundred it will bring. 
es eae 


Ossian Dodge, throughout the land, 
Doubtless will be called a ninny! 
Still unchanged the truth will stand, 
That every Jack will find a Jenny. 
kx Ox 
Why so much ado? the price is just: 
Each pays for what he hears; 
And so, of course, they pay the most, 
Who have the longest ears. 


Cues 2 

In Eastern lands, we are by poets 
told, 

The bulbul sings its songs in cage 
of gold. 


New fashions Boston folks must 
strive to larn ’em: 
The Persians cage their nightin- 
gales, we Barn ’em. 
#0 ok 
To hear the enchanting Jenny sing, 
A Gotham hatter like a king, 
Gives up of gold a store; 
A Boston singer, keener still, 
A knowing Dodge gives with good will 
Four hundred dollars more. 


The hatter’s hats are in demand, 
The singer’s notes at premium stand. 
The warbler too is blest, 
For felt or crochets, warm or “cold” 
Will make when turned to Yankee gold, 
Soft lining to her nest. 
x e * 


O Barnum, Barnum!—there is many 
A thousand added to your pelf, 
If you are but discreet, and Jinny 
Don't make a Judy. of herself. 
ome re 
When Genin gave his gift of gold, 
To hear fair Jenny sing, 

The “Upper Ten” at once lost caste, 
And he became a king. 

The YVorkites cried, “No other man 
For Jenny dare bid higher,” 

This gave his hats a magic charm 
And each one found a buyer. 


But other thoughts found Barnwm’s 
brain, 
Rich thoughts—(he never lost one), 
We'll see (he mentally exclaimed), 
Tl try a dodge in Boston. 
Newell A. Thompson’s tempting 
tongue, 
Will lure some gull to bid it, 
A Dollar a Note, for every song, 
He tried that Dodge, and did it. 


When the great songstress came from 
Boston to Providence, on the 7th of Octo- 
ber, 1850, the latter city was in a condition 
bordering on delirium. The schools were 
closed and both her arrival and departure 
were marked by great demonstrations. 
Howard Hall was jammed and thousands 
stood outside hoping to get a glimpse of 
her and mayhap hear her voice. A writer 
in the Providence Journal said prior to her 
coming: “She must be induced to return 
to New York by way of Rhode Island or 
there will be danger that the state will be 
left out of the next map of the Union.” 
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The auction sale of tickets for the con- 
cert in Providence took place on Friday, 
October 6th. The first ticket was sold for 
$653, the highest price paid in America, to 
Col. William Ross; and then he did not 
attend the concert. He did, nevertheless, 
attend all the concerts given by Jenny Lind 
in Havana. 

Colonel Ross conducted an express busi- 
ness between Providence and Boston. The 
Springfield Daily Republican characterizes 
him as follows: “He is a very eccentric 
personage, and his oddities are well known 
to everybody within fifty miles of Provi- 
dence. Anything he does will be sure to be 
done in a different way from what any 
other person would do it. For instance, in 
his household matters, he carpets the ceiling 
and whitewashes the floors. The doors of 
his house, instead of swinging upon hinges, 
open by dropping into the cellar. The roof 
of his dwelling is also inverted, the gutter 
being in the center and the water carried 
off at the end. In his dress he is equally 
bizarre. His boots are several inches longer 
than his feet, running to a point, and curl- 
ing up like a pig’s tail; his coat is buttoned 
behind; and, although we are not positive 
on this point, we believe that in dressing he 
puts his pantaloons on over his head. He 


drives a smart little pony, attached to a 
low wheeled buggy, of which the larger 
wheels are in front. He is eccentric in 


sion from the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


ss R. JANOS BOKAY, retired pro- 
fessor of pediatrics at the Univer- 


sity of Budapest and founder of 
the Medical Philharmonic-Society, recently 
dressed the medical society on the friend- 
between Johannes Brahms and Bill- 
It began when the latter taught sur- 
gery in Zurich (1860-1866). Brahms, yet 
a youth, was nearing the peak of his de- 
velopment as a composer of music. The 
Billroth-Brahms friendship lasted for al- 
most three decades, until the death of Bill- 
roth in 1894. There was scarcely four 
years’ difference between their ages. Bill- 
roth was born in 1829, Brahms in 1833. 

“Billroth had a craving for music and 
he played well. In early youth he prepared 
for a musical career, and from the great 
number of letters collected during the time 
of his professorship it is evident that his 
love for music lasted until his death. While 
in Zurich he wrote musical criticisms for 
the foremost newspaper, and a large num- 
ber of eminent musicians were his close 
friends. The Allgemeine Musik-Gesell- 
schaft of Zurich had a high opinion of Bill- 
roth’s musical views, which were often 
asked for. 

‘Billroth was a gifted pianist and he 
learned the viola from Eschmann. He 
played the viola in company with profes- 
sional musicians. He cultivated chamber 
music also in Vienna and often played at 
his home in Alserstrasse, with his friends. 
In a manuscript of two hundred and fifty 
pages, found in his desk, he had written, 
two days prior to his death, the following 
words: “This manuscript should be handed 
to my dear friend Hanslick, who is to de- 
cide about it according to his judgment,’ 
The manuscript appeared in book form in 
1898, with the title ‘Wer ist musikalisch?’ 
with a foreword by Hanslick. Billroth 
composed several songs, which, however, 
remained only in manuscripts with the ex- 
ception of one, ‘Todessehnsucht,’ which was 
published ‘after his death as a supplement 
to ‘Briefe von Theodor Billroth.’ 
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everything he does and has got the rocks.” 

The reader can judge whether or not 
this account is exaggerated. At any rate 
there can be no doubt that Col. Ross was 
very eccentric. The following brings him 


Dr. 


Versatile Genius 


CCORDING TO Tibor Gy6ri, teacher 

of medical history at Budapest, Bill- 
roth composed also a one act opera, which 
was performed at his home before an audi- 
ence of distinguished friends. Of the four 
hundred and forty-two letters collected and 
published in 1895 in Hanover, Billroth 
wrote thirty-five to Brahms, twenty-nine to 
Hanslick, and the rest to prominent medi- 
cal men. 

“In 1867, Billroth occupied a professional 
chair in Vienna, where Brahms had already 
moved. On June 2, 1867, he wrote to 
Liibke: ‘I am every day in the company of 
Brahms.’ December 24, he wrote: ‘Brahms 
is ever more and more amiable.’ In 1867, 
Billroth resolved, with Brahms, to spend 
some weeks in Italy. 

“Billroth became in Vienna the subject 
of great admiration. The busy professor, 
however, could spare time every evening 
to meet his musical friends. In 1877 he 
wrote to Brahms: ‘My relation with the 
goddess Musica has slackened lately, owing 
to my many official and medical activities. 
Now that I am on a holiday, I start a new 
relation with her. I brought with me my 
upright piano, all your songs and other 
notes, and I greet you through the moun- 
tains.’ In 1885, he wrote: ‘I am dissatisfied 
with myself that I pay less and less atten- 
tion toward the Muses. Of course, they 
remain ever young, while I, I am sorry to 
say, get elder from year to year.’ That he 
still used his piano is shown in a letter 
written to Hanslick, in which he informed 
him with great pleasure: ‘Tonight we made 
with Fraulein Erna von Bamberger a four- 
hand revel: within two hours we ran 
through Tschaikowsky’s two big orchestral 
scores and Fuchs’s “Glimmer.” ’ 


Bon Vivants 


ILLROTEH’S’ DEVOTION. ‘to 
Brahms increased. When, on Nov. 
6, 1890, he heard Brahms’s new G-flat quin- 
tet with two violas, he went to his desk at 


Brahms and Dr. 


The following interesting record of a long friendship between a great composer and a great surgeon is reprinted by permis- 
Dr. Brahms was a Doctor of Philosophy—Editorial Note. 


adeptly into the picture of the three buyers 


of first tickets. 


This truth in cach mind, I warrant 
will lodge— - 


one o'clock in the morning and wrote: “The 
greater part of the time of your budding 
I lived with you and I often meditated 
about what is real happiness. Well, tonight, 
listening to your music I was happy. This 
stands quite clear before me.’ Brahms met 
his musical friends in the Igel, a restau- 
rant in Vienna. In his advanced age he 
willingly accepted invitations to dinners. 
He enjoyed good foods, particularly if good 
wines were served. Ehrbar, the Vienna 
piano manufacturer, celebrated every birth- 
day of Brahms, May 7, by arranging an 
asparagus breakfast. Among the guests 
were all the most intimate friends of the 
master, and Billroth, Hanslick and Gold- 
mark were never missing. The breakfast 
was served at noon. Although the piéce de 
résistance was the asparagus, which was 
served abundantly, there were plenty of os- 
trich and caviar and Veuve Cliquot an: 
pagne. 

“In 1892, Billroth felt the onset of symp- 
toms of arteriorsclerosis. He wrote to 
Brahms: ‘For three days I have again felt 
worse and until the end of the week I have 
to dose myself with digitalis.’ Yet his love 
of music held fast and in the same letter 
he said: ‘Yet I occupied myself with your 
music more than ever; all your four hand 
notes were with me and I played them in 
company with Dr. Fleischl of Rome.’ The 
disease, however, disturbed the strong body 
of the great genius more and more, and 
Billroth’s capacity began to drop in every 
direction. 


Two Titans Pass 


OUR WEEKS prior to his death, 

Billroth wrote to Professor Czerny, 
operative surgeon of the Heidelberg uni- 
versity : ‘If I live I shall open the new clinic 
in the autumn of 1895, and then in the 
course of the next year I shall retire. But 
with my ever increasing heart weakness I 
doubt whether I shall live to that time. I 
am resigned to anything. J am prepared 
for the road.’ Jan. 12, 1894, he wrote to 


Billroth 


THE ED 


"Though Genin has covered | Ai 
loss, > 
Yet Providence wills, in* shite 
the Dodge, ~ ~ 
That “the hat” should be ae 
by Ross! 2 
Ossian, friend Ossian! “tis sure 
no go— a 
Your concerts won't bring 
dross in, 
For your fiddle will creak, 
though the bow. 
Had been rubbed too hard wil 
Ross-i. 


Jenny Lind herself received uns 
praise wherever she went. Many < 
little caressing ‘epigrams such as. the 
lowing two: ; 


Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The Nightingale, when May is past; 
For in THY sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her 
+ gk ] ia 

What stranger thus did that vast 
audience hail? ; 
Believe me, love, it was the 
Nightingale. 
What impulse thus could that vast 
audience move? i 
Believe me, Nightingale, it < 

their love. 


* 


Brahms (the four hundred and forty 
letter) : ‘In spite of the admirable wea 
I feel unwell. I cannot sleep and I 
difficulty in breathing. Besides my 
ings I have no recreations.’ This w: 
last letter addressed to Brahms; a 
spite of his condition, he contemplat 
length the national German dance 
and German folk songs. 

“Billroth closed his eyes forever, — 
ary 8. In 1880, he wrote to Brahms 
occasion of the burial of a friend: ‘I 
not like to cause obstruction in_ 
Alser,Street. I wish to be carried 
Central cemetery without music, in a 
way. There some music, a few wo 
the grave by one of my friends or 
again some music.’ 

“However, Billroth’s burial took 
course. A huge mass of people bloc 
the traffic the entire way. Brahm 
to his friend Widmann about the b 
‘In the innummerable mass of men 
was no one curious or indifferent 
only sympathy and love.’ Brahm 
much affected by Billroth’s death and 
years afterward he also died. M 
1897, Brahms appeared at a philha 
concert in Vienna. The first number 
program was his fourth symphony, 
was a great success. Brahms, who 
been sitting in the background, came 
ward to receive an ovation. As Hi 
wrote: ‘Devotion and sympathy 
the whole audience, a clear presente 
the fact that in this hall the Maste 
being greeted for the last time.’ | Free 
time on Brahms’s condition became " 
from day to day, and on April 3 he 

“He was buried in the Vienna Cc 
Cemetery in the vicinity of Schv 
grave, close to the mound of Be 
One of his biographers remarked 
flew into the sunlit home, whereto 
him, in quick succession, went 
Bilow, Teodor Billroth and 
mann, three people who 
his heart.’ ” * 


E ETUDE 


ECAUSE OF its inherent qualities, 
3 the approach toward sublime artistry 

in music performance must necessarily 
made through the mastery of two 
eres of activity functioning simultane- 
ly and coordinately. These are the 
ding and the technical spheres. The 
ding sphere embraces the intellectual 
aprehension conjoined with the enlight- 
ci emotional appreciation of inspired 
ughts as expressed through a composi- 
1. The technical sphere embraces the 
r and masterful conception of the sub- 
scious functioning of one’s playing, or 
scular, apparatus in recreating desired 
cts. The more perfectly these spheres 
in coordination, the more satisfactory 
i resultant technical performance. And 
a corollary, the greater the profundity 
the one and the more proficient the apti- 
e of the other, the more artistic is the 
dition. 


The Physical Enters 


O LONG discourse is necessary to 

convince even the most callous that 
se two spheres of activity must codrdin- 
if one aims to achieve supremacy in the 
d of pianistic art. On the other hand, 
much cannot be said in clarifying the 
lerlying fundamentals which support and 
ngthen the qualities they embrace. Nor 
enough be said concerning the manner 
giving physical expression to musical 
ughts in perfect accord with one’s in- 
ent characteristics as modified by ex- 
lence as well as by varying conditions 
ever changing moods. 
‘o smile is to express one of the most 
ural and elemental of human emotions. 
, how many are aware of the complexity 
the muscular apparatus which functions 
naking possible the expression upon the 
mtenance, of a happy thought. Of 
rse, one can, and does, register a pleased 
ression without possessing a conscious 
wledge of the necessary muscular ac- 
ty; but when one is constrained to smile 
does not interfere with the proper func- 
ing of his muscular apparatus. For ex- 
ile, bring to mind a thought which 
yires a smile and simultaneously force 
ends of the mouth downward. 


Involuntary Reactions 


NHE MORE we observe human be- 
havior, the more glaringly is it evident 
t every thought is accomplished by a 
scular reaction significant of that 
ught. Think of resting and the body 
is to relax. Soldiers marching to spirit- 
music make one’s nerves tingle; while 
arm experiences an inward urge to 
ite the flag. 
n social life we have learned to modify 
muscular reactions to our emotional ex- 
iences. Often we suffer forced and un- 
ural physical expressions for the sake 
appearances. In fact, so much and so 
| have we learned to enjoy or suffer the 
remes in moods and emotions with a cer- 
| sameness in outward physical reactions, 
t from the uninitiated we succeed in hid- 
our true inner feelings. 
‘his manner of physical behavior may 
to good purpose in mundane social con- 
s. But when this acquired quality has 
permeated one’s natural characteristics 
it has succeeded in becoming a con- 
factor in the physical process of 
expression to the language of the 
ations, through the medium of the piano, 
n it has defeated its own purpose. Music 
i 


: 


Tylaster of 


the Piano? 


By Jacos EIsENBERG 


is the language of our emotions. It is 
universally accepted as such. 


Those Inhibitions 


T, THE PIANO one seeks a perfect 
unfoldment, and unadorned, of the 
performer’s emotional reactions. Instead, 
almost perfect examples of sameness in 
muscular action are encountered, regard- 
less of the inspired thought which is meant 
to guide that activity. It is the same if the 
music be sad or happy; or if it be a wed- 
ding march or military march. True, the 
tempi may be different, so may the rhythm 
and volume of tone. But the subtleties of 
the emotional-physical expression, made 
possible by a perfectly codrdinated muscu- 
lar and mental system which transforms 
inspired thoughts into inspiring perform- 
ances, are notoriously absent. 

When a performer is imbued with an all 
embracing profundity; has developed an 
admirable intellectual comprehension; is 
endowed with a tasteful and inherent en- 
lightened emotional appreciation; and also 
enjoys an adequate technical equipment; 
and then, in spite of all these desirable ad- 
vantages, performs in an all but inspiring 
manner; it is hardly presumptuous to con- 
clude that there is a slip-up, somewhere along 
the line, in the coordinating process. And the 
woods are full of such performers. Of the 
untold thousands who are mentally, emo- 
tionally and technically equipped, only a 
comparatively few impress us as master 
performers, whose muscular systems react 
without modification to the dictates of their 
enlightened emotional appreciation of the 
musical concept. 

The neural system functions as a con- 
necting link between one’s playing apparatus 
and intellectual-emotional conceptions, in 
translating the printed notes into inspired 
musical tones. In Figure 1 
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sion of the stimulated nervous energy, be- 
fore the sound impression is experienced in 
the auditory area of the brain. From the 
auditory area the stimulated energy pro- 
ceeds to the motor area through the asso- 
ciation neurones. Association neurones are 
series of nerves that connect each section 
of the brain with every other section. They 
compose, as it were, the telephone switch 
board of the brain cells. 

The imagination, the intellect and the 
emotion areas of the brain are inspired by 
the thought content of the musi¢ and they 
too transmit the stimulated nervous energy 
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(an Any Plusic Enthusiast Become a 


bridge these gaps, called synapses. From 
this point alone, one may readily conclude 
that mastery of any physical process re- 
quires constant and well directed effort. 
The black spaces in Figure No. 1 indicate 
only a small fraction of the number of 
synapses. It has been estimated that there 
are about eleven million neurones in the 
human nervous system. 

Each center with its numerous neurones 
may be compared to a telephone exchange 
with many possible connections. Assume 
that there are but four neurones at each 


to the motor area through association center, and, for the sake of simplicity, re- 
neurones. duce the centers to four as in Figure No. 3. 
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FIGURE NO. 3 


Water is a combination of two gases, 
hydrogen and oxygen. Each particle of 
water must be composed of two parts of 
hydrogen gas and one part of oxygen gas. 
If an extra part of oxygen is added, making 
two parts hydrogen and two parts oxygen, 
the resultant fluid changes from the com- 
mon liquid, water, to the household anti- 
ceptic, peroxide of hydrogen. ; 


Nerve Transmission 


N' THE MOTOR AREA, the intellect, 

the emotion, the aural and visual senses 
join and modify, complement and codperate 
into a single purpose and transfer the re- 
sultant message through related neurones 
to the proper muscles to act as directed. 
The position or ascendency which each 
sense or quality takes determines the nature 
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FIGURE NO. 1 


the chord stimulates the nervous energy 
within the neurones (Rods and Cones) in 
the. eye which is transmitted to another 
layer of neurones (Bipolar Cells). The 
energy then proceeds through the optic 
nerve to the thalamic region and from there 
to the visual area at the back of the brain. 
It is this latter part which first conceives 
a conscious impression of the image, for 
the eye acts only as an agent; while the 
optic nerve functions as a cable through 
which all the neurones of the eye connect 
with neurones of the thalamic region. 
Neurone is the name given to any individual 
nerve. From the visual area the nervous 
energy proceeds to the motor area of the 
brain through association neurones. 

The motor area of the brain is composed 
of numerous sections, each controlling the 
muscular action of its individual part of 
the body. The nervous energy, once stimu- 
lated, continues in its passage through the 
nervous system until it is emitted into a 
muscle causing it to react as planned. 

In the ear are the hair cell and the 
ganglion cell. Then there are cells in the 
medulla and in the thalamic region; all of 
which function as centers in the transmis- 


} 


of the message. It remains only for the 
muscular apparatus to function without set- 
ting up an exterior wall of resistance to 
the aroused emotions, intellect or subcon- 
scious urges. 


Though little is known concerning the 
substance of the nervous energy, or, as it is 
often called, current, it is believed to con- 
sist of an acid or fluid which, when set 
{free in a muscle, irritates and causes it to 
contract, thus making movements possible. 


~ Little is known of electricity’s substance, 
yet scientists have not been deterred from 
employing it in lightening life’s burdens. 

In its passage, from mind to muscle, the 
nervous fluid encounters many points that 
offer resistance. Neurones are separated as 
in Figure No. 2. 


NEURONE 


The force of the stimulated nervous fluid 
or current must be sufficiently powerful to 
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The natural tendency for a stimulated 
nervous fluid or current would be to follow 
the lines of least resistance and proceed 
from A-1 to B-1 to C-1 to D-1. In this 
case the performer would experience a mus- 
cular reaction quite different from that 
desired. For him to consummate the re- 
quired and coordinated activity, the stimu- 
lated nervous energy must proceed, let us 
say, from A-1 to B-4 to C-1 to D-4. The 
process of directing the nervous energy 
over these difficult synapses, as exemplified 
by Figure No. 3, demands effort and de- 
termination to no small degree. The re- 
deeming feature in one’s neural system lies 
in the fact that, once a pathway has been 
cut through the obstructing synapses, the 
current flows freely and as efficiently as 
with the most gifted where the lines of 
least resistance lead to perfectly codrdin- 
ated muscular and mental activity. 

To have obtained that degree of mastery 
in music, where one finds his performance 
considered in the light of profound intel- 
lectual comprehension and enlightened emo- 
tional appreciation, is to have admitted that 
one has already overcome all resistance at 
the synapses from the stimulus stage to 
the point of muscular recreation. Also, to 
have developed an adequate technical equip- 
ment is to have indicated that muscularly 
one is capable of producing upon the piano 
every note as written in the music and that 
one possesses the power to play it in the 
indicated rhythm and tempo. This twofold 
mastery does not, however, include any ad- 
mission that both spheres function in per- 
fect codrdination. 

A forced smile is rarely contageous. So 
does the mere simultaneous functioning of 
one’s intellect, emotions and technical capa- 
bilities, even when each is developed to a 
high degree, fall far short of being an in- 
spiring performance. Instead, there must 
be a certain “oneness” into which all 
spheres are submerged like the two parts 
of hydrogen gas and the one part of oxygen 
gas to become water, or with two parts 
oxygen gas to become peroxide of hydro- 
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gen. Any change in the combination 
changes the substance of the whole. 
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Are You a T¥tusical Parasite? 


The following excellent editorial upon enjoying music through education was published in the 
New York Evening Journal and in all of Mr. Hearst’s evening papers throughout the country. 


“Music is a sacred, a divine, a God-like thing, and was 
given to man by Christ to lift our hearts up to God, and 
make us feel something of the glory and beauty of God, and 
of all which God has made.”—Charles Kingsley. ; 

The greatest, noblest inspiration is that of good music. 
The one stimulant that has no reaction, no bad effect, is the 
stimulating effect of music upon the mind, the heart and the 
imagination. A man can think more intelligently, read more 
intelligently, listening to good music. 

But merely listening always is not enough where there 
is any power to CREATE music. 

It may be too severe to say that-he who has no music in 
his soul is “fit for treasons, stratagem and spoils; but cer- 
tainly he who has no music in his soul is deeply to be pitied, 
and he who possesses the power to create music and neglects 
it is doubly to be pitied. 


Parents should not ignore the wise advice of Henry 
Ford: “Teach your children to play some instrument, which- 
ever is best adapted to their ability. Do not let them be 
merely listeners. What the world wants is creators, of music 
and other fine things.” 

Those that might create and prefer only to listen are like 
parasites among ants, taken care of, fed, even carried about 
by workers, or like drones in the beehive, stung to death by 
the workers and thrown out at a certain season. 


Where you hear a child playing the piano or some other 
instrument, however imperfectly, you are listening to a 
young mind DEVELOPING AND PERFECTING IT- 
SELF. 

The production of music with any instrument, piano, 
violin, guitar, or an instrument much humbler, develops the 
faculties of the brain and expands the entire personality. 

It builds up all important “co-ordination,” for in the pro- 
duction of music the mind, conscious of harmony, must work 
through the nerves with the muscles of the hands. Brain, 
thought, nerves, muscles must all work together, a marvel of 
creation. 

Thought and inspiration must be transformed into 
action. Fingers, nerves and muscles must be educated. Par- 
ents should know that education of the hands is perhaps the 
most important part of all education, that upon which civili- 
zation and human efficiency have been built. As the hands, 
and especially the thumb, have developed, civilization has 
advanced. The thumb of a young child is bigger than that 
of a giant ape. 


If a boy wants to learn the saxophone, let him, although 
that may not be your ideal of music. If your romantic daugh- 
ter would like to play the harp, encourage that. Nothing 
could be more beautiful. 

If you detect real musical talent in a child, and he feels 
that he could master the violin, by all means give him the 
opportunity, purchasing for him an instrument worthy of 
earnest application. By many the violin is considered the 
noblest of all instruments. 

The great Polish artist, Paderewski, told the writer of 
this editorial long ago that he wanted to be a violinist, but 
the great teacher of the violin in Berlin upon whom he called 
said to him: “You will never make a musician.” How vastly 
mistaken was that “great teacher.” 


Whatever other instruments there may be in the house 
there should be A PIANO IN EVERY FAMILY. 

The piano is the spiritual center of the household as the 
open fireplace is the center of physical comfort. : 

A fire burning on one side of the room, a piano with 
mother or daughter playing on another side, younger chil- 
dren encouraged to sing, the family creating and enjoying iis 
own music is the ideal family. 5 sf 

The talking machine that produces at will the most mag- | 
nificent vocal and instrumental achievements of great artists — 
should be in every house. It should be as much a matter of 
course as books that give the written words of the greatest _ 
thinkers and imaginative writers. But books cannot take the — 
place of family conversation and the talking machine cannot 
take the place of music that the family creates. 

The radio is perhaps the greatest blessing that has come 
to human beings, mentally and spiritually speaking, since the 
beginning of time. But the most magnificent speech over the 
radio cannot take the place of conversation between mother 
and father, brothers and the sisters. The most beautiful 
music that the radio can bring to the family circle does not 
equal in tenderness or spiritual value the music of instru- 
ments and of song that the family itself produces. 


There is no more beautiful sight than a family, father 
and mother, older and younger children, singing the old 
songs on a Saturday night, or joining in singing hymns on a 
Sunday morning. 

By all means provide for your house an excellent radio 
set, a talking machine with a good “library” of selected 
music. These are as necessary as hot and cold water. 

But see to it also, and above all, that your family does 
not become a mere “LISTENING MACHINE?” forever tak- 
ing in, never giving out. ; 

It was truly and beautifully said of family music that “it 
wakes a glad remembrance of our youth, calls back past joys 
and warms us into transport.” ; 

Happy the man or woman whose memory goes back to 
childhood and family life in which music played an im- 
portant part. 


Napoleon said that of-all the liberal arts, music “has the 
greatest influence over the passions, and is that to which 
the legislator ought to give the greatest encouragement.” ; 

Martin Luther called music “one of the fairest and most 
glorious gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy; for 
it removes from the heart the weight of sorrow, and the 
fascination of evil thoughts.” 

Martin Luther even said that he would not “ordain young 
men as preachers unless they have been well exercised in 
music,’ and “we must teach music in schools. A school 
master ought to have skill in music.” 

Family music keeps the’ family together, strengthens 
family ties and affections. Parents should ENCOURAGE 
vies 


For every house, a radio receiving set, a talking machine 


that will reproduce any selection from a finely chosen musi- 
cal library. These should be a matter of course, in a civilized 
home. 

In addition, there must be the piano, as the center of the 
spiritual family life and such musical instruments as will 
awaken the ambition and ability of children. 


Tur Erupe has for years promoted this philosophy. There are possibly twenty-two million homes in the United States. The most 
of these have adequate radio equipment. The radio puts the occupants of these homes splendidly in contact with the greatest orchestras 
and soloists of the world. It is a great blessing to modern musical education. In order, however, to get the finest in life from what the 


radio brings, it is absolutely necessary to understand music; and the only way to do that is to study music. A home without a piano—and 
by this we mean a piano that is kept in use through study—cannot be called a musical home. It is a challenge to music workers of our 
time to spread this great truth broadcast, until all homes of culture contain—not pianos only, but living pianos in daily use. 
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\NIVE THOUSAND years ago, before 
Egypt started the building of the 
Pyramids, China had already developed 

‘stem of music, 

ur first record of Chinese music is 

id during the reign of the Emperor Fu 

_ about 3000 B. C. Some of these 

rds were in the series of myths con- 

ed with celestial bodies and with prac- 
lly everything in the universe. To be 

*t, music began: during the reign of the 

low Emperor,” Huang Ti, about 2700 


oe 


Origins of Music 
IS BELIEVED that the Chinese based 
heir music on a series of bamboo tubes 
sd Jus. This instrument had twelve 
boo tubes of different lengths ranging 
n one-half inch to nine inches, and pro- 
ng twelve different tones in the form 
scale. The pitches of this instrument 
e used as standards. Later the Jus were 
e from more durable materials such as 
yer, jade, and marble. 
riginally this instrument had but one 
As history advanced, it underwent many 
nges. Up to the Yen dynasty, about 
) B. C., only five lus were used. Dur- 
the Chow dynasty, about 1100 B. C., 
“more were added. Additional changes 
e made during the periods of Yuan, 
jla Khan, and many others, until it 
in the Ming dynasty, about 1300 
)., into an instrument with twelve lus. 
: musicians of this dynasty grew tired 
ising the twelve-tone scale and so elimi- 
sd some tones, mostly semitones, thus 
ducing what is now familiarly known as 
pentatonic or five-tone scale. 


is no lead- 


the pentatonic scale there 
to Nearly all 


- nor a fourth degree. 
secular and the religious music was 
wards based upon this scale. 

Chinese people have contributed 
to our present day instrumentation, 
directly and indirectly. They possess 
nts that correspond to nearly every 
ent of a present day symphony or- 
Like all countries, music had its 
th the percussions, and then de- 
to the woodwinds, brasses, and 


- 


A CHINESE OPERA COMPANY 
Notice the unusual position of the orchestra and the musical instruments hanging on the scenery-wall 


Plusical Instruments of Old and Podern (Cathay 


By Dat Krone Lee 


Now of the University of Hawaii, and who received his training in Occidental Music 
from Dr. George W. Andrews at Oberlin Conservatory. 


The Four-tone Orchestra 


HE CHINESE instrumentation may 
be classified into the above-named four 
groups. 

The Chinese percussion group is further 
divided into two classes, the monotone and 
the polytone percussions. Examples of our 
present monotone percussions are the snare, 
base, and kettle or tympani drums, since 
they produce only one unvaried tone. Ex- 


CHINESE CHIMES 
The sounding stone, suspended, is supported 
by the ornamental frame. 


amples of the polytone percussions are the 
xylophone, bells, and chimes, since they are 
capable of producing various pitches. 

One of the Chinese monotone percussions 
is the kin ku. It is a large drum suspended 
on a pedestal, from five to eight feet off the 
ground. It produces a tone similar to that 
of a tympani drum when struck. Another 
drum, resembling the kin kw is the lh ku. 
The li ku differs from the kin kw in that it 
is smaller in size, and that it serves a differ- 
ent purpose. Both of these drums are made 
of hollow blocks of wood with skins of 
animals stretched over both ends. These 
drums have pictures drawn on the skins 
symbolizing various things of the universe. 


} 


Another monotone percussion instrument 
that is quite different from the li kw is the 
pong ku, which is just a piece of hollow 
wood. Being a highly rhythmical instru- 
ment, it is chiefly used at theatrical per- 
formances, for the purpose of according 


~— 


nal fas 
PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS 
At the upper right and center are tom- 
toms. At the upper left is a Pong-Ku. The 
center of the picture is made up of four 
gongs of varied sises. At the left of the 
lower foreground are two drumsticks, and 
at the right is a drum mallet. 


with the singers. The gongs and tom-toms, 
representing the monotone percussions, need 
no introduction, since they are widely used 
in bands and orchestras of today. 


Elaboraze Instruments 


HE CHINESE possess many remark- 
able instruments of the polytone per- 
One of them is the king. 


cussions group. 


TWO STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
At the left is a three-string guitar; and 
at the right a two-string violin with bow. 


It is made of slabs of yu, a type of agate, 
cut into different shapes and suspended on 
a frame. Sixteen slabs are used to make 
up this instrument. These slabs are so 
arranged as to produce a musical scale. Re- 
gardless of climatic conditions, these slabs 
still retain their pitches. The king is highly 
regarded as a sacred instrument and is 


sometimes used for songs of praise. The 
Chinese are very fond of it. 

Another polytone percussion is the bells 
These bells are made of alloy containing 
one part of tin to five parts of copper. A 
fine example of the bells is the pien chung. 
About sixteen bells are suspended on a 


TE-CHUNG 
A single sonorous stone which has a 


shape similar to the “T-square.” Many of 
these stones make up the Pien-chung. 


frame, similar to that of the king, and are 
also arranged so as to produce a musical 
scale. 

Another interesting polytone percussion 
is the ov. It is a hollow wooden cat with 


twenty small pieces of metal along its back. 
It rests upon a box, about two or three feet 
in length, which serves as an amplifier. 
When the metals are struck by a mallet, it 


— 4p ee 


Z PAI SAIO ; 
A side view. Notice the reeds at the top 
and the designs at the side. 


produces a quaint and beautiful sound. It 
is widely used in ceremonial exercises. 


With Reed and Brass 
OW LET us approach the woodwinds. 
The sounds of these woodwinds were 
produced by blowing on bamboos with or 
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The flute is the father of 
Originally, the 


without reeds. 
the woodwind instruments. 


flute, as the Chinese have claimed, was just 
a piece of bamboo with openings at both 
Then 


ends. later an ingenious Chinese 


The large instrument above is a Chinese 


trumpet. The smaller instrument below is 
a type of double reed flute. 


drilled holes on this bamboo flute and stop- 
pered a hole with a thin membrane of river 
reed, which to. his amazement produced 
beautiful sounds when it was blown. In 
later years the flutes were made more dura- 
ble by reénforcing them with either copper, 
marble, or jade. 

ne of the most ancient flutes is the yueh 


(dancer’s flute). It was a short flute with 


three holes and was used to accompany the 
dancers and singers. 

Among the most popular flutes, is the 
fi teu. This flute has eight holes, one for 
an emboucher, six for the fingers, and last 
for a thin membrane of river reed. The 
membrane piece is responsible for the tonal 
color of this flute. This flute is often 
used in weddings, funerals, and in Chinese 
orchestras. 

Another flute which differs from the ti 
tsu is the sona. Instead of having a single 


This doubled reed 
sona in the front and a 
thumb hole in the back. It bears the same 
purpose as that of the ti teu. Other flutes 
of the similar types are ti, yo, and pai saio. 


las two reeds. 
seven holes 


reed, it 


Not only are flutes made from bamboos 
and other durable materials but they are 
also made from baked clay. The huien is 

fine example, bearing five holes and pro- 


ducing 
The 
pipe organ, is 


tubes of 


all the tones of the pentatonic scale. 
the ancestor of our modern 
also a woodwind. There are 
bamboo which are in 


sheng, 


seventeen 


The late Henry F. Gilbert was one of 
the most distinguished, and certainly one 
of the most distinctively American, of our 
native composers. Shortly before his. pass- 
ing we addressed to him an inquiry on the 
effects of “Jazz,” in reply to which he sug- 
gested the use of the following article from 
his pen, which had appeared in The Music 
Review.—Editor’s Note. 


S JAZZ a new kind of music? Has it 
anything to contribute to the art? 

“T find that almost all pieces of so-called 
jazz music, when stripped of their instru- 
mentation (that is, the instruments upon 
which they are played: saxophones, muted 
trombones, and so on) have almost nothing 
new to offer in the way of strictly musical 
interest. And this is so, even when we 
consider jazz from a_ strictly ‘popular’ 
standpoint. 

“The amount of purely eal value, 
and the amount of differentiation of this 
music from other “popular” music, can be 
noted by playing a piece of jazz music on 
the piano. It is true that for several years 
the rhythmic element in popular music 
has been growing more insistent and nerv- 
ous, and it may have reached its culmina- 
tion in jazz. I rather think it has. So, as 
far as simple rhythmic forcefulness and 
iteration are concerned, jazz can claim the 
proud distinction of behag the ‘worst yet.’ 
Technically speaking, however, it must be 
granted that the popular music of today 
is far richer in contrapuntal devices, in 
harmony, and in figuration than popular 


a fixed position consisting of five different 
lengths. The basal parts of these tubes 
are made from hardwood. At the bottom 
of each tube is placed a thin membrane of 
river reed which acts as a sound producing 
medium, and at the outer border is placed 
a mouth piece. It is said that the sheng 
was taken by a Russian who built one on 
a larger scale. Then along came a French- 
man and he built one with keyboards. Thus 
the origin of the reed organ came- about. 
Later it gradually developed into a pipe- 
organ. 


Not So Much Metal 
HE BRASSES did not reach a very 
high stage of development in China. 
The hao-tung, a trumpet, is made of wood 
and covered with copper. 


It has a sliding 


THE SHENG AND A SINGLE DETACHED 
TUBE 


tube which is used to give a deep solemn 
note at funerals. 2 
Another trumpet, which is similar to 
that of the hao-tung, but is used for mili- 
tary purposes is the Japa. The lapa, pro- 


ducing tones in fifths, Oey and tenths, 
is made of copper. 


With Silk and Bow 
HE STRING GROUP of China pre- 
sents many varied instruments. Some 
of these instruments still retain their orig- 
inal shape as they were handed down from 


At the left—a two-string guitar (it has 
three strings but two of them are tuned in 


unison). At the right is a two-string violin, 
with a bow lying beside it. 


the ancient dynasties of bygone centuries. 

The erh hsien is a two-string violin tuned 
in perfect fifths. It has a long neck which 
is attached to half of a coconut shell. The 
strings are attached on long pegs. This 
violin is about one and one half to two 
feet in length. It is usually played upon 
the knee, by means of a bow. The hair 
of the bow is threads of silk. As in the 
Occident, the violin is among the major 
instruments. It plays an important role in 
the Chinese orchestra. 

Besides this two-string violin, there are 
the four string violins. These have a cylin- 
drical body with strings tuned alternately 
in perfect fifths—C, G, C, G. Before play- 
ing the fiddler has to pass the hair of his 
bow between the strings. It is called the 
hu chin. 

The pipa, or the balloon guitar, as it is 
sometimes called, has four strings tuned to 
C, F, G, and an octave C. It is played 
either by plucking or by the use of a plec- 
trum. 

Another similar guitar is the yueh chin, 
which is tuned, however, in fifths. 


(oncerning the Jazz Question 
By Henry F. GirBert 


music formerly, in which the interest rested 
alone in the melody. 


“Freak” Effects 


NOTHER POINT by. which jazz 

may be distinguished from the pop- 
ular music of the olden time—say ten years 
ago—is the large number of cat-calls, clari- 
net-couacs, smears, glides, trombone-glis- 
sandos, and agonizing saxophonic contor- 
tions which occur in it. But these things 
are largely rendered possible by the instru- 
ments upon which jazz music is played. 
Take away these instruments and you take 
away the jazz quality almost entirely. In 
fact this jazz quality, far from residing in 
the music itself, is almost wholly a matter 
of tone-color, and this tone-color is given 
to it by the instruments—unusual instru- 
ments—and not only unusual instruments 
but also unusual combinations of instru- 
ments. For instance, who ever thought of 
writing for a combination of saxophones, 
banjos, and muted trombones before? Yet 
in this, and similar combinations, lies most 
of the jazz effect in my opinion. Take 
many a piece of classical music—like some 
of Grieg’s pieces, Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances, 
or even some of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s 
compositions—and let a good jazz arranger 
arrange them for the usual jazz orchestra, 
with all its freak combinations of instru- 
ments—and let the arranger not change the 
original music more than is ordinarily done 
in transcribing a piano piece for an ordi- 
nary orchestra—and I would bet ten to one 
that it would be received by the majority 


as a new and authentic piece of jazz music. 

“In the unusual instruments—their un- 
usual combination—the manner of playing 
them—the grotesque and burlesque effects 
which are obtained; in all this lies, for me, 
the interest in the phenomenon of jazz— 
not in the music. A great deal of my inter- 
est in it is purely humorous. By means of 
these above listed grotesque effects jazz 
‘takes off’ or ‘makes fun of’ certain well 
known phrases or legitimate methods - of 
procedure in the respectable and established 
art of music. 


True Blue “Yankee” 


AZZ RINGS TRUE in its American- 

ism in that it insists on laughing and 
making fun of even the most serious and 
beautiful things. It is a kind of musical 
rowdy, and occupies the same relation to 
the Art of Music that ‘Burlesque’ (on the 
stage) does to the ‘Legitimate Drama.’ It 
can certainly be very funny, and I for one, 
and I believe many more, have thoroughly 
appreciated the wit and skill of certain 
‘take off’s.’ A little musical nonsense now 
and then is relished by the best of mu- 
sicians. One night at Ziegfeld’s midnight 
frolic—but the mere recollection of the 
way that saxophone caricatured a colora- 
tura opera-singer is enough to make me 
laugh ‘fit to split,’ as the saying is. 

“(A word about the saxophone. This in- 
strument may be said to be the Bee 
instrument in the jazz orchestra. t is so 
much in evidence here, and so little in evi- 


dence in the regular symphony orchestra, as 
to give many persons the idea that it is a 


The three string guitar, san 
tuned to C, F, and the octave C, 
times tuned to C, D, and the 
This moon guitar, as it is sometime 
is popular among the Chinese. 

The most highly esteemed instrum 
China is the moon harp, hsien 
sisting of seven strings. The 
measuring from four to five feet 
is played either by plucking or by h 
ing. The hammering is executed 
use of a flexible bamboo, It is 
a table. 


Classification of the Prin 
Instruments of Old Cath 


PERCUSSIONS | 
Monotone Polytone — 
1 Kin-Ku »tKings 
2 Li Ku 2 Pien (¢ 
3 Pong-Ku 3° Ou 
4 Gong - a 
5 Tom-Tom 
Woopwinps 7 
Non-Reedy 4 Pai-Saio 
1 Yueh 5 Huien — 
Reed (single) Reedy (Dou bl 
1 Ti-Tzu more) | 
Zale “1 Sona % 
2 NG) 2 Sheng (« 
BRASSES _ 
1 Hao-Tung 2 Lapa 
STRINGS 
Bowed ; 
1 Erh Hsien 2 Vache C 
2 Hu-Chin 3 San Hsi 
Plucked or Ham- 4 Hsien-St 
mered : 
1 Pipa 


Many of these instruments have 
a high stage of development at the 
day. 

Thus we see that the Comes 
large number of musical instruments, } 
of which were developed early in 
tory of this ancient country, = 


special development of jazz. But the 
phone was invented by Adolph Sax, ir 
about 1840. Meyerbeer, assenet, 4 
Thomas, and many others have written 
Bizet has written for this instrument a 
and pastoral melody of much. beauty, 
music to Daudet’s drama ‘L’Arlesien 
ever, it has never become an integral 
the standard symphony orchestra. 
always remained a special instrume1 
on occasion to impart its rich and 
tone-color to certain isolated phrases 
dies. It has remained for jazz to 
And this has been done in a way 
the angels weep (with Be 
an instrument having a 

lyrical tone quality, it has a ad 
form all sorts of ridiculous stunts, a 
to an indecent exposure of all its wor 
ties. It is as if a grave and dignifi 
were forced to play the part of eM 
circus.) 


“Nevertheless, all these -grotesc i 
burlesque ‘effects’ on the saxophon 
bone, clarinet, and other instr 
unusual combination of tone-quali 
the invention thereby of new and 
of effects; I consider to be the 
tinctive feature of the phenome 
jazz. While this is not a specifi 
sical distinction, it is, considering 
wide success of this music, and the 
able quality of some of "oe ‘effec 
nant with suggestion ee 
can composer.’ 


Sir Henry Hador 
“The office of the 
crimination, to help 
less musical exp 
what is best.” 


BH ETUDE 
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Rules and Exceptions in Tylusical Theory 


By Dr. Percy GoetscuHius 


RENOWNED MUSICAL SAVANT 


/ 


in Resolution of 7ths and 9ths 


HE RULE that governs the resolu- 
tion (normal progression) of all these 
extremely frequent dissonant chord- 
tvals is that they should move downward 
[saleste, and this is what they there- 
very generally do—in good music. 
most common 7ths and 9ths are those 
e Dominant family of chords; though 
e of the Second Dominant (II, IV) are 
cely less useful and frequent, especially 
comparatively modern orthodox music; 
even those of the more unusual scale- 
(VI, III, 1) have their very pro- 
nced uses. Reminders of the familiar 
inant 7th and 9th should hardly be 
ssary—but I venture to record them 
e, in company with the less common 
s. as applying in both major and minor. 


re 


7 
UW? Voy? v7 yi7 11 


=xceptions to this fairly rigid rule are 

te numerous. The chief one is, that 

7th (and 9th) may be almost entirely 

e in their movements, as long as the 

rd remains the same. Thus, again in 
dat 


jor or minor: 
*d. 2. 7 
F ; 
rf Vv ete, 


13 

3esides this most obvious liberty, every 
, and even the 9ths, have a right to 
y where they are, while the chord is 
inged. This “passive” resolution is an ex- 
‘tion that very nearly equals the true 
ive resolution, and it is often very effec- 
e, and even desirable. Thus: 


14 
A 


ee 


vi 


ree II? Alt. 


The last chord in the second measure 
itains the raised 2 and 4 scale-steps; the 
‘remains C major, as the following 
proves. 

- encounters occasional direct viola- 
of the good old rule, even on classic 
ges, but they are exceedingly rare, and 
» usually provoked by some thematic 
itions, or by the authority of the other 
2s, A few examples will suffice to show 
even the most discriminating writers 
themselves entitled to some freedom, 
mn guarded against positive offense. 


An article which answers scores of bothersome questions that frequently concern 


students of theory and appreciation of music. 
PARI 


Amin. 7th 
A is from Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 10, 


No. 1.” The 7th, c, leaps down to g; this 
is unusual, and of course exceptional, but 
it sounds so perfectly normal and unob- 
jectionable that it is not easy to explain 
it as an infringement of the law. The chief 
extenuating factor here is perhaps the 
course of the melody; it had to be just so, 
thematically, and Beethoven attaches such 
chords to it as connect smoothly, without 
pedantic regard to the interval leap in- 
volved at the end of the measure. At the 
same time, much (perhaps the whole ex- 
planation) depends on the quality of those 
two melody tones, c and g—you will per- 
ceive that they are the sovereign tonic and 
dominant tones of our key—tones which 
can fairly claim some extra privileges. 
This latter consideration will be found to 
justify many a similar exception to the 
rule. 

B is a passage from the first of Beetho- 
ven’s sonatas, and is a youthful echo of a 
melodic ornament of which Mozart was 
fond. The 7th, d-flat, moves upward, with- 
out the excuse of being pushed up, along 
the scale, but it does return immediately 
and fulfils its obligation to c. 

C is from Beethoven’s “Sixth Sym- 
phony”; the 7th, b-flat, is pushed up, along 
the chromatic scale; this is similar to the 
exceptions in Ex. 1. 

D is from his “Fifth Symphony,” and 
reveals an almost identical condition—the 
9th is pushed up, chromatically. E is from 
a chorale harmonization of Bach, and here 
again, the two rebellious tones (a and e in 
the bass) are the tonic and dominant of the 
key. 


IV. Modulation 


4g Res FUNDAMENTAL rule of mod- 
ulations (changes of key) is simple and 
self-evident—one should pass only into some 
key that lies next in order to the preceding 
one, a relation that refers to, and is in- 
dicated by, the signatures of the keys con- 
cerned. That means that we may move 
from the key (or keys) of, say, two sharps, 
either up into a three-sharp signature, or 
downward into a one-sharp signature. The 
community of keys may be compared to 
a row of houses, or really a double row, for 
there are always two keys with the same 
signature, one major and one minor) stand- 
ing side by side along the street. The im- 
posing edifice, C major (with its compan- 
ion, A minor), stands in the center of the 
row, as starting point, with no signature, 
and the other keys are numbered, just as 


“our houses may be—to the right (or up- 


ward), one sharp, two sharps, and so on; 
to the left (or downward), one flat, two 
flats, and so forth, in a regular line. Now, 
it goes without saying, that if we move 


* along the modulatory street, we must pass 


} 


in succession from each signature-num- 
ber to the next higher or lower one. Even 
when we overleap one or more signatures, 
we must at least pass them on our way. 

The following diagram should make this 
essential natural condition clear. Starting 
for instance, from E-flat major (or C mi- 
nor) with three flats— 

Three-flat signature to two flats 
ward) — 

E-flat major to B-flat major 

E-flat major to G minor 

C minor to B-flat major, and 

C minor to G minor. 

Three-flat signature to four flats (down- 
ward) — 

E-flat major to A-flat major 

E-flat major to F minor 

C minor to A-flat major, and 

C minor to F fhinor. 

Thus, we have only to consider our sig- 
natures. 

In early music this rule was quite rigor- 
ously observed; no other than these next- 
related keys were present in the whole 
piece. Exceptions were rare, and frowned 
upon. This you may verify even in-many 
of the more modern classic works; for ex- 
ample, in the first of Beethoven’s sonatas— 
in the Adagio moyement, beginning and 
ending with F major (one flat), the only 
other keys represented throughout, are C 
major (no signature), D minor (one flat), 
again C major, and very briefly, B-flat 
major (two flats). And in the Scherzo of 
his second sonata, he passes from A major 
(three sharps) to E major (four sharps), 
back to A, then to F-sharp minor (three 
sharps), C-sharp minor (four sharps), 
and from there over into the more distant 
G-sharp minor (five sharps); then, in 
measures 26 to 30, back to E major, A 
major, and D major (two sharps), ending 
finally in A major, his principal key. 


(up- 


Extraneous Modulations 

UT THE CASE in more modern music 

is naturally, and fortunately, quite dif- 
ferent; the “visiting” back and forth in the 
community of keys is more extended, and 
less restricted by the sedate custom of 
house-to-house calls between next-door 
neighbors. As an unavoidable consequence, 
exceptions to the fundamental rule are fre- 
quent and manifold; modulations are made 
immediately, often abruptly, to keys that 
are more distant than those with adjoining 
signatures. These changes we call Extran- 
eous Modulations. 

One of the chief factors in extraneous 
modulations (beyond the neighboring signa- 
ture) is the simple change or exchange of 
mode—the substitution of the opposite mode 
of that key which, as next-door signature, 
was expected. For example— 

Ex 16 


a 
ls 
at 

=a 


A 
are 
P 
4 a a 


Cmaj. Fmin. Cmin, Gmaj.Cmaj. 


A is from Beethoven’s second sonata. He 
is in D major, and might be contented to 
stay there; but at this point he makes an 
abrupt change into D minor, which is the 
opposite mode of the preceding D major. 
The modulation is exceptional in that, in 
placing the one-flat key next to the two- 
sharp one, it passes at one bound over two 
intermediate signatures. At B we have 
just the opposite move, from one flat to two 
sharps; it is from a chorale of Bach, and 
exhibits the invariable custom of early days, 
to terminate every minor piece in the ma- 
jor mode (The Fierce de Picardie). You 
will find such cadences in very many minor 
numbers in his “Well-Tempered Clavier.” 
C, D and E illustrate various types of ex- 
traneous modulation, resulting from the 
change of mode—from C (no signature) 
immediately into four flats—test the other 
ones yourself. 

Another powerful agent in exceptional 
modulation is the chromatic progression. 
A change of key is consummated “‘chromat- 
ically” when the movement from the last 
chord of one key into the first chord of 
the next contains in any of the voices the 
chromatic inflection. Because chromatics, 
the direct antipode of diatonic (or natural 
scale) progressions, so completely .disrupts 
the legitimate order of the tones, that the 
results assume an artificial, subtle, in a 
sense magical, and often quite unexpected 
character. For illustration: 


At A 
to f-sharp in the bass, carries C major over 
into G minor (two flats); and the double 
chromatics, e-flat to e-natwral and c to c- 
sharp, lead from this two-flat key over into 


the chromatic shift from f 


D major (two sharps). B is from the 
37th Mazurka of Chopin; the array of non- 
related signatures is startling; it is left to 
the reader to trace the chromatics and the 
rapid successive key-changes, which, by the 
way, are all held together by the continuous 
chromatic scale in the melody; the modula- 
tions are mostly extraneous and would be 
unthinkable without the magic of chro- 
matics. 

Beware of misunderstanding one thing—I 
do not mean that the chromatic inflection 
always, and necessarily, yields an extrane- 
ous modulation; it is often effectively em- 
ployed also in regular key-changes between 
next-door neighbors—though there are no 
chromatics in our Ex. 16. But it is the 
chief, if not the only, method of executing 
distant modulations. See also Ex. 18, A. 

Still another excuse for exceptional, often 
abrupt, changes of key is offered by the 
cadences or joints between distinctly 
marked units of the structure; for, as re- 
peatedly shown, these joints intercept the 
normal continuity of the sentence, and 
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obligations. 


therefore cancel all ordinary 
For example: 

Ex.18 
Ayfoderato 
sake 


G Emaj. 
Andante 


F maj. 


A is from Op. 68, No. 21 of Schumann; 
the cadence, on the E-major chord (four 
sharps), is followed abruptly by B-flat ma- 
jor (two flats)—a modulatory shift of six 
degrees. Note also the chromatic inflection 
in bass (d—d-sharp) which is responsible 
for the direct change from G (one sharp) 
to E (four sharps). B is from Beethoven’s 
“Sonata, Op. 2 
the cadence, from D minor to F major. 
This is not exceptional as regards key-re- 
ation, for the signature remains the same; 
but the modulation itself is of so startling 
a nature (from the dominant chord of D, 
which suggests A major, into the tonic of 
*) that it would be unlikely to occur at any 
other point than at a cadence. Both of 
hese examples are given here in simpli- 
fied form, omitting the rhythmic figuration, 
which of course has no bearing upon the 
larmonic progression. 


V. The Cross Relation 
HIS FAMOUS bugbear of the student 
is in itself an irregularity of chord suc- 
and is therefore fundamentally a 
breach of good manners. Still, it has its 
and the usual complaisant 
exceptions go with them. 

All of our rules in music thus far have 
been positive—they inform us what it is 
proper to do; but this last one is negative, 
declaring what we shall not do. 

The so-called cross-relation is present 
when the two tones of a chromatic progres- 
sion occur on successive beats in different 


cession, 


rule of conduct, 


voices, instead of appearing, as they 
should, in one and the same part (glance 
at Ex. 19). In order to apprehend the 


nature of this irregularity, it is necessary 
to realize the precise significance of the 
chromatic inflection: first of all, it is not 
a “progression” in the legitimate sense of 
the term, but a “deflection’—the tone c 
(for example) is bent upward into c-sharp 
or downward into c-flat; it does not move 
normally into the latter simply because the 
successions c—c-sharp and c—c-flat do not 
occur in any natural scale-line. Now, it is 
self-evident that you cannot bend a rod of 
any kind anywhere but on the spot; c can 
be bent in this chromatic fashion only on 
the line or space where it stands. To 
place c in (say), the bass, and follow it up 
with c-sharp or c-flat in the soprano, or any 
other higher octave is therefore an obvious 
anomaly. For example: 


Ex.19 
A Correct B Incorrect 


the 


C is from 
“Third Symphony.” 
men of the cross-relation—one is tempted 


of Brahms’s 
famous speci- 


beginning 
It is a 
to say, at its worst; the truly unique and 
startling defiance of a time-honored rule, 
by a classic master whose rigid regard of 
the proprieties of tone-conduct can be 
matched only by the great Bach himself. 
The cross-relation here arises from the 
conflict between the a-natural in the promi- 
nent upper part, and the strongly accented 


a-flat in the bass. It is not easy to analyze 
and condone this curious chromatic obli- 
quity; possibly Brahms envisaged it as an 
“intentional,” emphatically pungent har- 
monic effect, justified by the intensity of 
the situation, and at least demonstrable as 
an instance of sharp collision between two 
independent themes—a collision such as is 
said to occur occasionally among the 
heavenly bodies. I knew of no other ex- 
ample in our classic literature quite so 
eclatant (striking) as this one. 

Now, admissible cross-relations in music 
are extremely numerous, and that brings 
us to the exceptional aspects of the case. 
The one very general justification of cross- 
relations is this—the cross-relation is never 
unpleasant when the first one of the two 
chromatic tones does not progress with a 
skip. The reason for this is worth dwelling 
upon, briefly—when a tone moves with a 
skip, it always forms with the following 
tone some harmonic interval which the ear 
accepts, so that for the fraction of a second 
the two tones rest in the ear together as 
consonant companions; but when, on the 
contrary, a tone moves step-wise, the two 
tones form a dissonant interval (major 
or minor second) which the ear instantly 


rejects—the second tone wipes out the first 


one. Thus— 


Ex.20 
A 


but notthus: B 
e 


Compare Ex. 19, B—the error in the two 
measures there given lies in the skip in 
the. bass (c to e, and e toc). In Ex. 19, B, 
the unpleasant effect is entirely removed 
by the step-wise progressions in soprano, 


and in bass (e to f, or f-sharp). In the 
last measure, either b or b-flat is correct; 
if b natural, the key will be D major ; if 
b-flat, it will be D minor (or major, with 
lowered 6th step). 

But probably the most frequent examples 
of exceptional cross-relations occur at ca- 
dences, or joints in the phrase between se- 
quences and the like. This phase of inter- 
rupted progression, so consummate in its 
obliterating agency, has been amply dem- 
onstrated above. See Ex. 18, B, and the 
following— 


Ex. 21 
A 


Dmin. Emin. B 
min. 


A is from Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 14, 
No. 2”; the cross-relations affect the outer 
Sats and are therefore conspicuous; the 
sequence-joints excuse them. B is from his 
“Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3.” C, D and E are 
from chorale-harmonizations of Bach. Such 
cadence-exceptions are very numerous in 
Bach’s harmony; he seems to have consid- 
ered’ the cadence as a complete frustration 
of the cross-relation. 


VI. The Neighboring Notes 
HE SO-CALLED 
you know, 
implies; it is 


neighboring-note, 
is precisely what its name 
not in the chord, but lies 


just above, or below, the essential chord- 
tone, and is employed as unessential em- 
bellishing adjunct. 

The rule governing all neighboring-notes 
is simple and self-evident—being an orna- 
menting neighbor of its principal tone, and 
nothing else, it should fall back into, and 
merge, stepwise of course, with the princi- 
pal tone. Thus (the neighbors are marked 


The most frequent exception to this rule 
consists in leaping directly from one neigh- 
bor over into another (from the neighbor 
above, to the one below, or vice versa) ; on 
condition, naturally, that their common 
principal tone follows, resolving them both, 
Thus: 


Ex. 25 


: 4 
Cv? : a 
These irregular groups always con 
short, quick notes, so as to leave 
of their exclusively ornamenting j 
In some cases, of a more legitimat 
pardonable character, the unresolved r 
bor leaps down (or even up) in this 1 
ner, but lands upon a harmonic to 
the following chord. In this connect 
possesses the ameliorating virtue o 
“Anticipation,” or premature unit 
next chord, and is swallowed up, s 
speak, in the advancing stream of tig 
mony. “See Ex. 26, Ay 
Finally, the most unusual of such ‘ 
ends” is the totally emancipated nei 
which simply leaps off into space (ge 
downward), as shown at B in the 
ing: : 
Ex.26 


A is from Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 10, 


Now22 SBh tron, hiss. Op-wl0 Nowra, 
from “Op. 10, No. 1.” They are self- 
explanatory. The leap from the lower 
neighbor to the upper one is far more com- 
mon than from the upper to the lower one 
(C); but both are equally correct. 


Much more rarely, this exceptional leap 
is extended to three tones, the second neigh- 
bor leaping back again to the first one; 
and still more rarely, even four such suc- 
cessive neighbors are occasionally clustered 
Thus: 


together in rapid tempo. 


Another, rather uncommon, exception 
consists in leaping from the upper neigh- 
bor down (usually a third, to the other 
neighbor) but without returning to the 
principal tone. It is open rebellion, and 
can be justified only on the grounds of 
free, and striking, melodic embellishment. 
It is called the “Unresolved neighbor.” For 
example: 


Firty Years Aco Tuts MontH 


Witi1am Mason, certainly one of the 
most inspired teachers of the piano which 
America has produced, wrote in THE 
ETuvE: 

“T see that in the current number of THE 
ErupeE the old question as to the merits of 
mechanical contrivances for muscular de- 
development has been revived. This mat- 
ter comes up periodically, every few years, 
and there is something to be said in favor 
as well as against it. 

“Mr. Brotherhood has, in a lengthy com- 
munication, given me some ideas of his 
Technicon. I replied to him that, ‘If given 
in very small doses and judiciously adminis- 
tered, I should not object to merely me- 
chanical gymnastics.’ 

“But my own experience favors the 
maxim, never to practice without listening, 
and never to play pieces, or even mere 
finger exercises, without carefully observing 


“Sometimes a performer must play an instrument with a thin, [ 
ing tone; and in such a case he must use a great deal of loud pedal t 
But when he is playing a piano with a very full, ri 
he may have to use the pedal very sparingly.’—Alexander Raab. 


proper sonority. 


Applying the principle shown in Ex, 
A, it is evident that the implied co 
tion of the resonance of e, in the first m 
ure, does not produce the slightest diss 
ance in the next beat. And the same 
phony may be claimed for all the of 
cases in the above example. ; 

It is a little disconcerting to record 
these extreme licenses, just shown, v 
particularly favored by Mozart, that 
determined purist of all the classi 
ters. They must be controlled, of c 
by a lively sense of harmonic pro; 
and in Mozart’s music one can alway: 
the subtle associations that render 
censes acceptable, and even singularly 
tiful. This is also true, unrese 
Chopin’s exquisite art. : 

The reader will surely cunders: 
this dissertation upon “Rules and 
tions” is far from being complete. — 
aimed to cite only the more importa’ 
sions of the rigid rules, in each ins 
If you will bring an inquiring mind 
bear upon the classic (or any au 
music that you play, you will run 
many other delightful irregulari 
which you may ferret out the justifi 
yourself. They illuminate the ine 
“two sides to every question.” 


both heart and feeling (or expressio 
well as head and reason; or, in other 
never to divorce the intellectual fr 
emotional element. The two are 
wife, belong together, and should 
put asunder. 

“The old-fashioned doctrine, ‘First 
the notes right and then put in the e 
sion,’ should be nearly reversed 
thus: ‘First learn to play with exp 
and then attend to the technique’ 
last, however, is not quite practicable 
truth is that both things should be 
taneously considered and attended 
the outset and beginning, and thus 
in hand in their development. = 

“IT do not wish to place myself in an 
solutely antagonistic position to all 
cal contrivances for muscu 
but merely to say a word 
regards their over use or ab 


ss 
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Jyiusic and Postage Stamps 


learn that their profession has a 

very definite link with one of the 
t popular hobbies of the day—philately, 
as it is more commonly known, stamp 
ecting. A small collection of “music 
aps’ is not too difficult to complete. 
1 of the stamps are very expensive, al- 
igh it may take searching among stamp 
ers to locate them. 


[essa that may be surprised to 


NATIVE MUSICIANS OF 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 


1 building a collection of musical stamps, 
hing is more natural than to start with 
se stamps which picture the gods of 
thology, who presided over the most 
ient of the arts. The Greeks ascribed 
invention of music to Hermes (Mercury 
Roman mythology) who, according to 
ir legends, invented the lyre and flute. 
is pictured on stamps not because of his 
sical abilities but because, among his 
ny other duties, he was the messenger 
the gods and, therefore, the first mail- 
n. Hermes is pictured on the stamps 
nany countries, among which are Greece, 
eria and Uruguay. However, Hermes, 
ough the inventor of music and musical 


RHINE 
MAIDENS 
_(AusTRIA) 


RUDIGER WELCOMES 
THE NIBELUNGEN 
(AUSTRIA) 


‘By Vere 


NorMAN 


For some years Philatelic Editor of “The Brooklyn Eagle” 


instruments, is not the god of 
the art. According to the 
legends, when he was a youth 
he stole the oxen of Apollo 
but was forgiven when he 
presented Apollo with the lyre. 
Apollo, therefore, is the Greek 
god of music. 
Apollo is shown on_ the 
stamps of many countries, but 
like Hermes, his presence 
on stamps is in recognition 
of his other duties and not 
because of his responsibili- 
ties to music. He is the 
god of youth and manly 
beauty and is usually rep- 
resented on stamps which 
have been issued in cele- 
bration of the Olympic 


From the ancient gods of 
music it is only a step to the 
stamps which picture primitive 
musicians playing their instru- 
ments. Among the most inter- 
esting stamps of this type are 
those from the Belgian Congo 
set of 1932. On the 40-cen- 
times value are shown two 
gaily dressed natives bedecked 
in gaudy skirts of native cloth. 
They are playing on short 
wooden flutes which have only 
seven notes. The music of 
these flutes is a sort of plain- 
tive wailing and seems. to have 
no rhythm. The complicated 
beating of time is left to the 
drummers and tom-tom beaters. 
On the 60-centimes value are 


games. He is usually shown shown two drummers; one 

bs i 5 THOTH i 

throwing the discus. Bel- a ee beats a small tom-tom while 

gium, Greece and _ the the other is banging at a huge 
OF MUSIC 


United States are some of 
the countries which have 
pictured Apollo on their postage stamps. 


In the Nile Country 


N THE ANCIENT Egyptian theology, 

music was dedicated to Thoth, who was 
supposed to have invented all the arts and 
sciences. His special responsibility was to 
preside over speech and letters, but he also 
devoted much of his influence to musicians 
and especially to composers. A fine repre- 
sentation of this important god is shown 
on the three values of the Egyptian Geo- 
graphical Congress issue of 1925. Thoth 
is shown carving in hieroglyphics on the 
walls of Time, the name of King Fuad, 
evidently meaning that the name of the 
king will live into eternity. 


HERMES 
(GREEK) 


APOLLO 
(GREEK) 


GUNTHER’S VOYAGE 


TO ICELAND 
(AUSTRIA) 


hollow wooden affair which is 
sometimes used as a “tele- 
graph drum” with which the natives send 
their “wireless” messages from tribe to 
tribe. The booming of this drum can be 
heard for miles. No white man has ever 


i ae | 
Deutithes Reich 


BEETHOVEN BACH 


been able to decipher the messages al- 
though the natives readily understand the 
irregular sounds. It is curious to note that 
although the natives may not understand 
each other’s spoken language, the code of 
the drums seems to be universally intelli- 
gible. ; 
Two more members of the Congo orches- 
tra are shown on the 50-cent. value. One 
beats a tom-tom and the other is plucking 
the strings of a primitive harp. It is said 
that these harps resemble those of the 
ancient Egyptians; but if the music of these 


DIETRICH VANQUISHES 
HAGEN 
(AUSTRIA) 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN 
KRIEMHILDE AND BRUNN- 
HILDE (AUSTRIA) 


natives is the same as that of the ancient 
Egyptians and their contemporaries, then 
it is difficult to understand how King David 
of the Bible could ever have enjoyed his 
lyre. The native music sounds like a com- 
pound of a boiler factory with a slaughter 
house and may well be compared with some 
of our modern “hot jazz’! ‘Another native 
drummer, beating an instrument somewhat 


FRANZ LISZT 
(HUNGARY) 


RED CROSS 
MUSICAL STAMP 


like our modern kettledrum, is shown on 
the lower values of French Somaliland, 
issue of 1915-17. 


The Barbary Coast 


HE ITALIAN COLONY of Tripoli- 

tania supplies still another member to 
the stamp collector’s orchestra. On the 25- 
centesimi value of the 1931 Agricultural 
Exposition series, is pictured an Arab musi- 
cian playing a simple flute which very much 
resembles that shown on the stamps of the 
Belgian Congo. 

A Cossack playing a lute is shown on the 
50-grivna value of the 1920 set of Ukrania, 
one of the federated republics of Soviet 
Russia. If it is desired to add a bugler to 
the philatelic orchestra, the collector 1s 
offered a choice of two; one is pictured on 
the 1929 Boy Pioneer stamps of Russia 
and the other is a Boy Scout bugler shown 
on the 1000-korona value of the 1925 sports 
issue of Hungary. 

While it is not usually considered a musi- 
cal instrument, the post horn might find 
a place in the philatelic orchestra. This 
emblem of the mail has been used on the 
stamps of many countries—Austria, Crete, 
Denmark, Germany, Norway and Sweden, 
to name only a few. The lower values of 
the 1924 Universal Postal Union com- 
memorative issue of Sweden depict a 
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Heme! 


SIEGFRIED AFTER 
SLAYING THE DRAGON 
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PARSIFAL LOHENGRIN DIE MEISTERSINGER 
(GERMANY) (GERMANY) (GERMANY) 
postboy astride his galloping horse. A post 


horn is tightly held in his hand as though 
he had just completed a call to the aero- 
plane which is seen flying overhead. 


The Yuletide Contributes 
QTRANGELY ENOUGH, ; the vocal 
of music is not represented on 
stamps. However, if it is desired 
a chorus in addition to the orches- 
tra, the collector might include a few of 
thi ant ee Christmas Seals. The 
‘an seals of 1926 and 1932, and the 
D\ adi 1 


N side 
postage 


to have 


+ 


carolers. 


\lthou 


gh 


are 


many 


composers repre- 


KOSSACK PLAY- FREDERIC 

ING THE: LUTE CHOPIN 

(UKRANIA) (POLAND) 
sented on stamps, the list is by no means 
ymplete. It is to be regretted that some 


of the world’s best loved composers have 
never been so honored. The best known 
composers of England, France, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia and Spain are absent, while 
the German and Austrian composers are 

ell represented. 

\mong the German composers who have 
been portrayed on the stamps of that coun- 
try are Bach and Beethoven, both of whom 


are represented on the regular postal issues 
of 1926. The immortal Wagner is not 


represented by his portrait, but last year he 
was given the signal recognition of having 
nine stamps issued in his honor; each of 
these stamps depicts a scene from one of 
his operas, 

The 3-pfennig value shows Tannhduser 
with his harp; the 4-pfennig, a scene from 
the “Flying Dutchman” showing the un- 
fortunate captain in the prow of his phan- 


tom ship. The cycle of the “Ring of the 
Nibelungen” is represented by three stamps 
in the set. The 5-pfennig shows the Rhine 


Maidens at the bottom of the river guard- 
ing the Rheingold, from the opera of that 
name. Wotan placing the helmet on the 
head of the sleeping Briinhilde from “Die 
Walkiire” is shown on the 8-pfennig stamp. 
“Siegfried” is represented on the 12-pfennig, 
by a scene showing the hero of the opera 
slaying the Dragon. “Gotterdammerung” 
is not represented. 

“Die Meistersinger,” 6-pfennig, is repre- 
his hammer to take up the manuscript of 
his prize song. The 20-pfennig pictures the 


A QOACHING PARTY WITH NOTES 
OF HORN GALL OF COACHMEN 
(AUSTRIA) 


seal of 1924 all picture Christmas_ 


native Hungary, 
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TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 
(GERMANY) 


cup scene from “Tristan and. Isolde.” 
Lohengrin’s arrival in: his swan-drawn boat 
is the subject for the 25-pfennig stamp. 
The 40-pfennig stamp shows Parsifal hold- 
ing the Holy Grail, with a luminous cross 
in the background. 


On the Beautiful Danube 


USTRIA also has been lavish in honor- 
ing her great composers. In 1922 a 
set of seven stamps was issued, each carry- 
ing a portrait of a celebrated musician. 
These stamps were sold at ten times their 
face value, the proceeds above postal value 
being devoted to charity. The composers so 
honored are, Haydn on the 2%4-kronen; 
Mozart, 5-kronen; Beethoven, 7'%4-kronen 
(according to the stamps, both Germany 
and Austria claim him); Schubert, 10- 
kronen; Bruckner, 25-kronen; Johann 
Strauss, 50-kronen; and Wolf, 100-kronen. 
An interesting set of six stamps was 
issued in 1926. Each of these stamps pic- 
tures a scene from the legend of the 
Nibelungen, and they can be used to illus- 
trate further the Wagner operas. 


The Stamp Truly Musical 


HEN the International Philatelic 
Exhibition was held in Vienna last 
year, Austria issued a special stamp in 
celebration of the event. This beautiful 
stamp shows a view of a coaching party, 
and along the bottom of the stamp are a 
few bars of music, which is the call blown 
on the horn by the coachman. This was 
the first stamp ever issued which shows 
measures of music. 
Early this year, Czechoslovakia brought 
out a stamp which also carries measures of 


QUEEN CHRISTMAS 
LILIUOKALANI CAROLERS 
(HAWAII) (SWEDEN) 


music. The stamp was issued in honor of 
the composer, Smetana. Around his por- 
trait are the opening two measures of his 
opera “Libusa.” This stamp is interesting 
because several errors are to be noted in 
the music. The time is not shown and the 
key is wrong. The four notes are not cor- 
rectly divided between the measures, and 
the rest sign is missing from the second 
measure; the length of the third note is 
also wrong. 

Franz Liszt has been honored by his 
and his portrait is shown 
on the 20-filler value of the 1933 “Heroes 
of Peace” issue. 


‘avail and he had to obey orders. 
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DIE WALKURE 
(GERMANY) 


DAS RHEINGOLD 
(GERMANY) 


The Land of the Mazurka 


OLAND also contributes to the “phila- 

telic “Music Hall of Fame,” © In 1919 
a set of stamps was issued to commemorate 
the first National Assembly of Poland. On 
the lowest value of the set is a striking 
sketch of Ignace Jan Paderewski, the cele- 
brated pianist-composer.-. His portrait is 
shown on the stamp by reason of his having 
been the first Premier of the Polish Re- 
public. Paderewski has autographed only 
one of these stamps, and that stamp is now 
in the collection of Theodore Steinway who 
is as well known in philatelic circles for his 
stamp activities as he is known to the musi- 
cal profession for the pianos which bear his 
name. A Steinway piano is shown in the 


PADEREWSKI 
(POLAND) 


studio of the Portuguese playwright, Camilo 
Branco; 10-centavos value of the Branco 
commemorative series, 1925, Portugal. 
Another of the celebrated Polish musi- 
cians is Frederick Chopin whose portrait 
is shown on one of two stamps issued in 
1927. The other stamp, by way of contrast, 
portrays the warrior, Marshall Pilsudski. 


The Pacific Contributes 


BE ROW ATs COMBOS Ramon 

Hawaii’s favorite song, Aloha Oc 
(Farewell to Thee) is shown on the stamps 
of Hawaii. Queen Liliuokalani, the last of 
the native Hawaiian rulers, who composed 
this beautiful piece, is pictured on the 2- 
keneta value of the 1890-91 issues. 

Costa Rica, in 1923, issued a stamp—the 
1-colon value—which bears the portrait of 
an obscure composer, Manual Gutierrez. 
In 1852 when a British mission was visiting 
the young republic, it was discovered that 
there was no national anthem. The prob- 
lem was referred to General Mora (whose 
portrait is also shown on the stamps of 
Costa Rica), head of the military at that 
time. Mora delegated the responsibility to 
the leader of the National Band, Gutierrez, 
who protested his inability to compose 
music, although he was a capable band- 
master. His protests, however, were of no 
So, Costa 
Rica got her national anthem. 

The latest stamp issued in honor of a 
composer was brought out in August of last 
year by Belgium, for the Flemish composer, 
Pierre Benoit. This stamp has a face value 
of 75-centimes with a surtax of 25 centimes, 
the proceeds of which will be used to erect 
a monument in his honor. 
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TANNHAUSER’ 
(GERMANY) 


i Gallop by Arthur O'Leary, publishes 


THE FLYING DUTCH 
(GERMANY) 


In rounding out this musical stamp ce 
‘tion, the philatelic musician may wis 
include some of, the musical works 9 
have been devoted to stamps. Among 
are—Goodbye, Old Stamp published b 
S. Perkins &.Co., Chicago, 1883; 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 1864; 
Postal’ Card Gallop published by W 
Pond & Co. New York, 1875. En; 
contributes Postage Stamp Walts, © 


THE POSTHORN 
(SWEDISH) “a 


tor’s Quadrille and Philatelic Polka, al 
Frances Palmer, published by J. W. Pa 
London. 


MANUAL GUTIERREZ 
(COSTA RICA) 


Readers interested in further infor 
along the line of this article are refi 
to its author, V. A. Norman, 2569 
Sixteenth Street, Brooklyn, New Y 
The publishers of Tue ErupE: 
MaGaziNneE do not deal in stamps. — 


Sight Reading Guide Po: 
By Evan Hotm-ELLiotT | 


1. Fix well in the mind the key 
signature. 

2. Play this scale, mentally any 

3. Notice the measure signature ant 
its rhythm well in your thought. * 

4. Relax both mind and body, so. 
there will be no tension when playi 
begun; and retain this sensation. 

5. Be sure not to start at a temp 
maintaining of which will produce s 

6. Be sure that you have selecte 
composition well within your tect 
equipment. * 

7. Have the type of the compositi 
its rhythmic and emotional character 
—well in mind. 

8. Free the mind of all thoughts fo: 
to the piece in hand. of 

9. Begin with a feeling of heal 
not of foolish confidence. 

10. Now play, with reserve and 
to the end without a halt, even thou 
may be an occasional false as ti 
rhythm. 
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were the song and the dance. The 

waltz, today, has evolved into both 
se forms, as well as several other varia- 
1S. Probably no waltz is better known 
ong music lovers than the Minute Waltz 
flat, Opus 64, No. 1, by Chopin, (Colum- 
record, played by Lévitski) ; and it was 
opin who made the waltz a piano form, 
alized from the dance. Sibelius, a con- 
iporary Finnish composer, has given us 
at has been called ‘the funeral waltz”— 
Ilse Triste, from Jarnfeldt’s drama, “Ku- 
1a” (Victor record 6579, played by the 
icago Symphony Orchestra), a composi- 
1 played by many of the symphony or- 
IStras. = 
lost authorities trace the origin of the 
Itz more directly to the Allemande, a 
nparatively modern dance popular in 
abia. This is credited by Rockstro with 
ng “the parent of the slow waltz” or 
dler, a country dance which was done 
the Waterloo Ball, to delightful tunes 
nposed by Mozart, Beethoven and Cho- 
. Rockstro says further that “A perfect 
ag of this type of waltz is the one in 
first act of ‘Der, Freischiitz’ by von 
om ” 
[he waltz has been always in triple time, 
ally 34 and moderately slow, or, at 
ckest, allegretto. But only each alternate 
asure should have a strong accent. For 
s reason, Louis Elson tells us, the waltz 
inds best as if written in 6/4 rhythm. 
ce all dance forms, the waltz has regular 
‘ases. These are usually four measures 
length and are grouped into periods of 
ht, sixteen or thirty-two measures. He 
itinues, “In a set of waltzes, each waltz 
generally in first rondo or song form. 
in an extended single waltz, the sec- 
rm or the minuet form can be used.” 


es PRIMITIVE forms. of music 


Name Derivation 
NAME, “waltz,” is derived from 
a meaning to turn or whirl, 
‘course suggests the dance. Whether 
itz originated in Suabia or Germany, 
oped in Germany, where a cotillion 
known as “the German.” And the 


A WEDDING WALTZ IN OLD AUSTRIA 


By NANcy 


dance itself is called “the Deutsche.” It 
was first introduced in Vienna in 1780. 
“Valse” is the French name for this same 
dance. 

The waltz has been called the “love dance 
of modern life.” The fact of each waltzing 
couple being separated from other dancers 
differentiates it from folk dances, like the 
Virginia reel, for example, where the couple 
constantly dances with the group. This 
doubtless accounts for the early objections 
as to the propriety of the waltz. 

Edward Baxter Perry considers that “the 
true waltz has but two moods, that of joy- 
ous, and that of dreamy elation.” The 
dream waltz is given from Beethoven to 
Delibes, such as the Valse Lente or Slow 
Waltz from the “Ballet Sylvia’ of the lat- 
ter. But the tendency of the modern waltz 
is to become an instrumental composition 
with such variations as Valsa-Scherzo (H. 
Villa-Lobos), Valse Caprice in E-flat (Ru- 
binstein), Valse de Concert in A Major, 
Op. 20, (Albert D. Tessier), Valse-Im- 
promptu, Op. 47 No. 1 (Grieg), Valse Bril- 
lante, Op. 20, in F-sharp (Mana-Zucca.) 

The elder Strauss (Johann) called “The 
Waltz-King,” wrote the typical waltz orig- 
inated in Germany for dancing. And, while 
not valued as music, in itself, it is evident 
that the mantle of the Blue Danube has fal- 
len upon subsequent composers. It even has 
been said that the “Valse-Suite” by Brahms 
has a “seductive strain suggestive of the 
Blue Danube.’ One of the most elaborate 
variations of this melody is the Concert 
Arabesque, On the Beautiful Blue Danube 
(Schulz-Evler). 

The early waltzes had three typical 
movements: 1, The slow German or Land- 
ler; 2, the Trois Temps (triple time) or 
Vienna; and, 3, the Quick Waltz or Deux 
Temps (Double Time). Some of the waltz 
albums of the Victorian period contained 
waltzes with such sentimental titles as 
Moonlight Nights, Gayety, Dance of the 
Dryads, Swallows and so forth. Even Bee- 
thoyen’s waltzes bore romantic titles like 
Clara; or, Last Waltz, Spirit Waltz and 
Le Desir. 


D. DuNLEA 


With Polish Echoes 


HILE Chopin idealized the ball- 

room scene into pianoforte composi- 
tions, he did not name his waltzes, contenting 
himself with dedications in most cases—with 
the exception of the posthumous waltzes. 
One of his A-flat waltzes is said to owe 
poetic inspiration to Lord Byron’s Battle 
of Waterloo. While Chopin’s valses are 
more decidedly piano than dance music, 
they were among the first of his composi- 
tions and show national rhythmic echoes. 
The influence of the Polish Mazurka is 
noticeable in valses Op. 64, No. 2, Op. 64, 
No. 3, and Op. 69, No. 2, with their jerky 
accents. The valse was in the heydey of 
youth in Chopin’s day, and he gave it ro- 
mantic as well as rhythmic aspects. <A 
charming characteristic of many of Cho- 
pin’s valses is a brilliant introduction fol- 
lowed by a slow movement as dreamy as 
this composer’s own nocturnes: Valse Op. 
18 (E-flat major); Valse Op. 34, No. 1; 
Valse Op, 42 (A-flat major); the Minute 
Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1 and Valse Op. 70, No. 
2, all contain these nocturne-like passages, 
some of which are marked sostenuto or piu 
lento. 

The Tatiionon to the Dance (yon Weber) 
is most distinctly a piece of program music, 
depicting, perhaps more than any other 
waltz, the details of the ballroom scene. It 
has its own romantic aspect by being dedi- 
cated to “My Caroline,’ an opera singer 
whom von Weber had previously married. 

Schubert’s waltzes show natural color. 
They are treated by Liszt in his familiar 
“Soirées de Viennes (Vienna Evenings) in 
nine parts, the sixth being most played. 


In the Master Works 


S AN INFORMAL MOVEMENT the 
waltz has been used in orchestra forms 

by both Berlioz and Tschaikowsky as well 
as other comparative moderns. The Valse 
of the Flowers from Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite’ (Victor record, played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra) is only one of 
the many waltzes composed by Russians. 
In the opera, “Romeo and Juliet,” Gounod 
has used a swinging waltz known as Juliet’s 
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he Lilting Strains of the Waltz 


Waltz Song, while Musetta’s Waltz or 
Valse di Musetta is one of the most attrac- 
tive numbers of “La Bohéme” by Puccini. 
As a development of the waltz song, 
there are numerous light operas made dis- 
tinctive by the use of waltz rhythms, 
Lehar’s “Merry Widow” and Friml’s “Fire- 
fly” include many popular waltzes. Separ- 
ate waltz songs are of the type of Carmena 
(Wilson), Enchantment (Scott), Carissima 
(Penn) and Valse d’Oiseau (Varney, sung 
by Lucrezia Bori on Victor record 1331). 
To execute the waltz musically, the band, 
the orchestra, violin, piano and even the 
accordion are employed. Waltzes to appeal 
to children, as well as to the listener to 
the symphony and grand opera, have been 
composed. So simple a waltz as Child’s 
Dreamland has the sweet languor typical 
of all slow waltzes. Valse in E-flat by 
Durand is played by no less an artist than 
Harold Bauer (Victor record 6508). 


What a Waltz Should Have 


HE IDEAL WALTZ has masterly 

construction, technical brilliance and 
emotional suggestion—as, for instance, the 
four concert waltzes of Moszowski. How- 
ever, to give a complete catalogue of 
waltzes would be almost impossible. But 
an alphabetical list of some of the com- 
posers, with mention of one of the most 
distinctive works of each, will give some 
idea of what a widespread favorite the 
waltz has become. 


Albeniz: L’Automne Valse, Op. 170, in 
G minor : 

Arensky: Valse, Op. 36, No. 7, in E-flat 
major 


Aus der Ohe: Valse, Op. 9, No. 2 

Brahms: Sixteen Valses, Op. 39 

Chadwick: Waltz for Pianoforte 

Chabrier: Scherzo-Waltz, No. 10, from 
“Picturesque Pieces” 

Drigo (Richard E.): Valse Bluette, Air 
de Ballet, No. 2, for violin and piano 

Delibes: Waltzer, from “Ballet Sylvia” 
and “Ballet Naila”; and Waltz of the Pup- 
pet, from “Coppelia” 

Dvorak: Waltz, Op. 54, No. 1 
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Friml: Hugette, from “The Vagabond 
King” 

Glazounov: Grande Valse de Concert, 
Op. 41, in E-flat major 

Gliere: Waltz, Op. 45, No.2, in A major, 
for violin and piano 

Godard: Valse in A-flat; Valse in B- 
flat; Valse in G, Op. 88; and_Valse Chro- 
matique or Fifth 

Grieg: Valse Melancholique, Op. 68, No. 
6 

Kélar Béla: Valse, Op. 83 

Korngold: Snow man Waltzes 


Lambord: Valse Fantastique, Op. 6, in G 


major 


MacDowell: Valse Triste, Op. 46, No. 6, 


in B-flat 
pas Valse in E, Op. 34, No. 1, 
(Loves « dwarening) 
Nordraak: Valse Caprice 
Philipp : 2nd Valse Caprice, Op. 7, No. 2 


(On Johann Strauss ae 


Raff: Valse, Op. 111, No. 2 

Ravel: fey Valses Nobles and Senti- 
mentales; and La Valse, for two pianos 

Reger: Valse Caprice, Op. 9, (piano 
duet ) 

Scott: Valse Caprice 

Scharwenka (Xaver): Valse. Caprice, 


Op. 31; and Waltzes, Op. 44 (piano duet) 

Schulhoff: First Valse Brillante, Op. 6; 
and Second Valse Brillante, Op. 20 

Schiitt: Valse Mignonne; and Valse 
Lente 

Sibelius: Valse Romantique, Op. 62, in 
E-flat major; arranged for violin and piano 

Schumann: Valse Noble (Carnaval, No. 
4) 

Tschaikowsky: Valse in A-flat, Op. 40, 
No. 8 

Strauss (Oscar): Waltz Dream (Em 
Walzertraum) 

Wachs (Paul): Valse Mystique 

Widor: Eee Impromptu, Op. 15, No. 6 

Wieniawski: Valse de Concert in D-flat, 
Op. 3 

Wilm (Nicolai): Valse in B-flat major, 
Op. 72 

Zichy: Valse d’Adele (for left hand 


alone) 
Waltz recordings for sound reproducing 
machines also cover a wide field of com- 


posers, artists and instruments. Some of 
these are: 

Chopin: Valse in C-sharp minor, Op. 64, 
2, played by Paderewski (Victor 6234) ; 


Valse in A-flat major, Op. 64, No. 3 played 
by Rachmaninoff (Victor 1245); Valse in 


A minor, Op. 34, No. 2, played by Friedman 
(Columbia 7119M) ; Valse in G-flat major, 


Op. 70, No. 1, played by Zimbalist (Victor 
1154). 
Brahms: Valse in A-flat major, played 


by Percy Grainger (Columbia 7019M) 


Rubinstein: Valse Caprice, played by 
Paderewski (Victor 6877) 5 
Glazounov: Valse de Concert, Op. 47, 


Parts 1 and 2, played by the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra under Alfred Hertz 
(Victor 6826) 

Ravel: La Valse, played by Symphony 
Orchestra under Coates (Victor 9130-9131) 

Drigo-Auer: Valse Bluette, played by 
Heifetz (Victor 1332) 

Chopin: Valse Brillante, Op. 34, played 
by Rudolph Ganz (Victor 7290) 

Arensky: Valse, played by Bauer-Gabril- 
owitsch (Victor 8162) for two pianos 

Weber, von: Invitation to the Waltz, by 
the Philadelphia Symphony under Stokow- 
ski (Victor 6643); and on the piano, by 
Cortot (Victor 1201) 

Debussy: La Plus que Lente Valse, on 

_the violin by Heifetz (Victor 6622) 

Liszt: Valse Oubliée, played by Horo- 
witz (Victor 1455) 

Strauss: On the Beautiful Blue Danube 
Waltzes, played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Stokowski (Victor 6584) 

Tschaikgwsky: Valse-Serenade, played 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra under 
Gabrilowitsch (Victor 6835); and Valse 
des Fleurs (“Nutcracker Suite”), played 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
under Stokowski (Victor 6617) 

Delibes-Dohnanyi: Naila Waltz, for pi- 
ano, played by Bachaus (Victor 6582) 

Sibelius-Franko: Valse Triste, for violin, 
played by Elman (Victor 6836) 

Kealaki: Kawaihau Waltz, played by the 
Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra (Victor 21465) 

Waltz Quadrille, played by Henry Ford’s 
Old Fashioned Orchestra on 
50024D ) 


SELF-TEST, QUESTIONS ON 
MISS DUNLEA’S ARTICLE 


1. What are the possible origins of the 
walts? 

2. How do Chopin's waltzes differ from 
others? 

. What composers have used the waltz im 
orchestral forms? 

4. What characteristics should a 
walts possess? 


6s 


typical 


Don’t Save Gime—®@ake It! 


By Mar-AILEEN ERB 


THERE are no capitalists in time. Every 
person is born with the same legacy—equal 
and impartial enough to rejoice the heart 
of the most radical socialist. Twenty-four 


hours! Twenty-four hours in which to 
work, play and sleep—divide them as you 
will! Real'wealth! Budget it wisely. As 


Goethe once wrote, “One always has time 
enough if one will apply it well.” The 
people who continually lament their lack 
of time are the ones inconspicuous of any 
outstanding achievement. Great men and 
women of all times were equipped with no 
more time than you or I. 


One of the most delightful avocations, or ° 


hobbies, if you like, which an adult could 
adopt is music study. I have found mature 
minds very responsive and modern fingers 
sufficiently flexible to attain excellent re- 
sults. 

A pupil, in addition a managing her own 
home exceedingly well, doing all her own 


work and a_ host re other depression 
“extras,” has risen in the last few years 
from almost nothing to the larger works 


“The 


listener’s best 


of Beethoven, Rubinstein and Chopin. 
When an admiring friend asked her recently 
how she managed to save time for her 
music, she promptly replied, “I don’t save 
it—I take it!” 

To all music students with the responsi- 
bilities of a home, I would give this advice. 
Sit down and practice an hour immediately 
after breakfast each morning—even before 
the dishes are washed! Consider this part 
of the daily routine. The work will get 
done, but somehow or other, if practice is 
postponed, it gets shoved along further and 
further into the day until night comes, the 
family returns and good intentions go 
astray again! 

Music study is rich in reward. It will 
give ever increasing pleasure to you, your 
family and your friends. It will give voice 
to that something within yourself which 
clamors for expression; and it will rest and 
re-create your mind and soul when every- 
day cares harass and annoy. So... re- 
member the words of the wise pupil and 
don’t try to save time for it—just take it! 


guide to music is, first and foremost, to be found 


in the following of his own inclinations.’-—Mr. FRANCIS Tove. 


RECORDS AND RADIO. 


By PETER HUGH REED 


r [vita who enjoy symphonic music 
will do well to listen to the programs 
of the Cleveland and the Rochester 

Civic Orchestras. The former can be heard 

on irregular Mondays (consult your local 

newspaper) from 4 to 5 P. M., E.S.T., and 
the latter on Wednesdays (regularly) from 


4:30 to. 5:30 P. M., E:S:T. (Both over 
NBC Networks). 
Two American singers, John Charles 


Thomas (heard Wednesdays from 9:30 to 
10 P.M., E.S.T.) and Lawrence Tibbett 
(heard Tuesdays from 8:30 to 9:15 P. M., 
E.S.T.) (both over NBC Networks) de- 
serve commendation for the excellence of 
their programs and their liberal and intelli- 
gent singing of compositions in English. 

Events and things, which occupy a con- 
spicuous place in life, are often praised 
beyond their true merits, while those that 
take place in a less obtrusive position are 
given insufficient praise. On the radio, pro- 
grams frequently are broadcast during the 
afternoon which are not valued for their 
full worth, since the most important broad- 
casting hours (except on Sundays) are 
undeniably after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. A series of programs, which deserve 
to be highly praised and also a better place- 
ment in the schedule, are those which have 
come to us under the heading of the “Music 
Guild’s Broadcast.” These programs, which 
have been heard usually on Mondays begin- 
ning 1:45 Po Me, “Puesdaysmkes0) Py Me 
Thursdays 1:45 P. M., and Fridays 4 P. M., 
E.S.T.,. have aimed to present works of 
eminent composers, seldom heard on the air 
and in the concert hall, all interpreted by 
notable musicians. It is our hope that these 
excellent broadcasts will not only be con- 
tinued but also be given at a later time 
in the day, so that many, rather than few, 
may be able to enjoy them. 

Among the symphonic recordings that 
“stand out from the crowd” are Brahms’ 
“Fourth Symphony” as performed by 
Bruno Walter (Victor set M242), Stokow- 
ski’s transcriptions of music by Bach (Two- 
hundred-and-fiftieth Anniversary Album, 
Victor Set M243), Rachmaninoft’s “Second 
Symphony” as performed by Eugene Or- 
mandy, and last, but not necessarily least, 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnaval Overture” as 
performed by Sir Hamilton Harty (Colum- 
bia disc 68221D) and Johann Strauss’ 
waltz “Roses in the South” as performed 
by Bruno Walter (Columbia disc 9081M). 

There is fine strength, breadth and full- 
throated grandeur in Walter’s reading of 
Brahms’ “Fourth Symphony”—that master 
work which contains one of the most 
notable perorations in symphonic literature. 
There is no doubt that this set excels those 
recorded versions that preceded it, not alone 
as a recording but also as an interpretation. 

Stokowski’s transcriptions of Bach have 
done much to endear the music of one of 
the greatest masters of all times to the 
many. The purist may decry Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s lavish and highly prismatic orchestral 
vesture of Bach’s more austere linear cre- 
ations, particularly in such works as the 
famous Chaconne from the “Unaccompanied 
Violin Sonata in D minor,” but the emo- 
tional beauty and the richness of color 
which he attains in his transcriptions 
nevertheless place them among the most 
impressive adaptations of their kind ever 
made. Besides the Chaconne, the present 
set contains the Chorale-Prelude, Nun 
komm der Heiden Heiland, the Adagio from 
the “Organ Toccata and Fugue in C 
major,” the Siciliano from the “C minor 


Sonata for Violin and Cembalom,” a 
rangement for strings of the contralt 
Komm siisser Tod, and the Sarabande 
the “Third English Suite.” : 

Ormandy’s interpretation of Rachn 
noff’s brooding and meditative sympl 
is an, outstanding one. Rachmaninoff, 
eminent composer-pianist, is one of 
most aristocratic musical geniuses, al 
composer of lofty thought and emo 
This set should prove a welcome depa: 
from the usual run of better known 
constantly performed music. q 

Arthur Schnabel, sometimes calle 
prophet of Beethoven, plays Mozart's 
flat Piano Concerto” (K595), one of 
last works which the composer compl 
prior to his untimely death in 1791 (Vi 
album M240). Schnabel’s impeccable c 
sicianship is best attested in the beaut 
and tender slow movement, for here 
truly senses and conveys the intuitive « 
tent of the music, which unquestion 
ranks among Mozart’s most essential 
ations. And Artur Rubinstein, the emi 
Polish pianist, plays Mozart’s less seri 
and more carefree “Piano Concerto in 
major” (K488) (Victor album M1 
Rubinstein’s performance, like all his 
terpretative work, is a comprehending 
—a performance which neither under € 
mates or over states the music. Ff 
pianists are notably assisted by John E 
birolli and the London Symphony Ord 
tra. 

In the front rank of chamber-mi 
performers of to-day stand Adolf Bu 
the violinist, and Rudolf Serkin, the piai 
They are an ideally mated pair whose p 
ing reveals an unusual musical fratern 
tion. Among their major recorded relea 
we designate, besides the two Brah 
Sonatas Opus 78 and 100, Beethoy 
“Spring Sonata in F, Opus 24,” and Sc 
bert’s “Grand Fantasia, Opus 159.” (\ 
tor sets M228 and M132). 

There is no question that Brahms ‘ ‘’p 
Quartet in C minor, Opus 60,” cont: 
little of the essential Brahms. Bra 
himself, looked upon the work in an 
favorable manner, perhaps because he ¢ 
ried it around for over two deca 
continually revising it. There is a g 
deal of the youthful Brahms here bes 
the indecisive Brahms, but since the w 
contains some rare moments which re 
the light of his genius, we recommen 
to our readers. It is competently, if 
outstandingly performed for Columbia 
198) by Harry Cumpson, piano, Cyril*T: 
bin, violin, David Dawson, viola, and ( 
Stern, violoncello. The recording is 
ceptionally well balanced. 

Szigeti plays one of the most delig' 
miniature recitals we have ever heard 
Columbia disc 7304M ; his selections be 
Szymanowsky’s highly poetic Fountain 
Arethusa, Rimsky-Korsakow’s _ effec’ 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, and Ser 
charming Pastorale. 

Recommended recordings: Dvok 
“Slavonic Dances,” Opus 46, No. 3 | 
Opus 72, No. 16 played by the Berlin Si 
Orchestra, direction Kleiber and Dobroy 
(Columbia disc 7301M); the remarke 
choral recording by the Don Cossack Cf 
of Monotonously Rings the Little 1 
(Columbia disc 7303M); the operatic 
from “Romeo and J uliet” and “Les Ht 
nots,” brilliantly and charmingly sung 
Eide Norena (Columbia dise 7302M) ; 
the Opening Chorus of Bach’s “Cant 
78” Jesu, der du Meine Seele sung by 
Reinhart es (Colma dise 682 
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PAH E TERM “instrumentation” is 
| often employed to indicate a technical 
knowledge of the various instruments 
in the orchestra or to indicate a 
retical knowledge of the orchestral in- 
ments with reference to scoring for the 
estra—in this case, being synonymous 
orchestration. 
the present case it is used to signify 
instrumental combination of the modern 
cert band, with particular reference to 
study of such combinations as will 
re the most effective tonal balance and 
ety of tonal coloring. 
his is indeed a moot subject for, though 
make-up of the symphony orchestra 
been universally established for more 
2 a century and has undergone very 
e change in that time, the concert band 
been continually in a state of transfor- 
ion during the century or more of its 
stence. This has been due mainly to the 
lution of brass and woodwind instru- 
its during the last century. 
n fact, the instrumentation of bands 
ies greatly in different countries with 
result that publications are not stand- 
ized. French publications vary consider- 
y from those of Germany, and American 
lications differ greatly from both. 


The Proper Balance 
‘HIS DISCUSSION is prompted by 


a letter from an Erupe reader, Curtis 
Larkin, of Long Branch, New Jersey, 
which he refers to a widely known band 
which he has often listened, a band 
ying with but twenty-seven performers, 
ided as follows—fourteen brass, nine 
sdwinds, harp and three percussion. “I 
didly confess,” he states, “that I was 
agreeably impressed with the balance 
ween the brass and reeds. It is ex- 
nely difficult to attain a two-thirds ratio 
a band of thirty or less.” He states 
ther, “I do not hesitate to affirm that 
n the larger famous organizations are 
ietimes at fault in the matter of propor- 
lal balance.” With that we may readily 
ee. He enclosed a table setting forth 
‘conception of a well-balanced band, 
ging in size from thirty to one hundred 
| twenty players. He then states, “If 
; letter appeals to you, it may be the 
ins of arousing widespread activity 
pecially in high schools and colleges) 
this all important matter.” 
‘he fact is that high school and college 
ids have been far more progressive— 
sely through the influence of the Music 
icators Conference and the state and na- 
ial band contests—in the development 
correct instrumental balance than have 
professional and military organizations 
this country. 


: A Thirty-piece Band 

HE FOLLOWING instrumentation is 
listed as Mr. Larkin’s conception of a 
-balanced band of thirty performers: 
Flute and Piccolo, 8 B-flat Clarinets, 
flat Alto Clarinet, 1 B-flat Bass Clari- 
Oboe, 1 Bassoon, 1 Harp, 4 Cornets, 
h Horns, 2 B-flat Tenor Trom- 
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CHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Band Instrumentation 
By Victor J. GRABEL 


bones, 1 BB-flat Bass Trombone, 1. Eupho- 
nium, 2 BB-flat Tubas, 3 Percussion. 

Quite often, in the case of municipal, in- 
dustrial, and newly organized school bands, 
the director is unable to choose the instru- 
mentation he desires but may be compelled 
to do the best he«can with what material 
is available for use. I feel that a band 
of thirty should have two flutes as there 
are sO many compositions in which the 
second flute is very essential and a single 
flute does not afford sufficient richness or 
fullness in the upper register as compared 
with the sonority of the lower brasses. 

The use of the BB-flat bass trombone 
is very questionable—due to its heavy tone 
—in any except very large bands. A large 
bore B-flat trombone would be preferable, 
while the bass trombone in F would be 
better in the large band where more than 
three trombones are employed. 

Much argument anent the use of BB-flat 
tubas to the exclusion of the E-flat tuba 
has been engaged in. There can be no 
question as to the need of the E-flat tuba 
but American bandmasters have encoun- 
tered so much difficulty in securing E-flat 


instruments which can be played in tune 
with those in BB-flat that they have gen- 
erally omitted the smaller instrument—thus 
leaving a gap between the BB-flat tuba and 
the B-flat euphonium. 

British manufacturers have succeeded in 
perfecting tubas with compensating valves 
which makes it possible for the tubas in 
E-flat and BB-flat to be played in tune 
with the result that British bands employ 
them in a ratio of two to one, as they 
consider the E-flat instrument the more 
essential. When American makers can 
produce an E-flat instrument which will 
tune accurately with the larger one, it will 
be quite readily adopted. 

It is quite impossible to secure a really 
acceptable balance and variety of tone in 
a band of thirty players or less. Brass 
forms the basis of the band. After a basic 
balance has been attained in the brass sec- 
tion a requisite number of woodwinds to 
balance properly the brass is not available. 


The Concert Band 


T IS FAR MORE interesting to con- 
sider the concert band of large propor- 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BASS HORN 


This immense horn was made for and used by the Sousa Band, at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, in Chicago. It was later presented by John Philip 


Sousa to Harry B. Hobson, the composer, who now lives in California. 


The 


horn weighs ninety pounds and is just short of six feet high. 


tion. The instrumentation as offered for 
a ninety piece band follows: 
6 Flutes, 24 B-flat Clarinets, 3 Alto 


Clarinets, 3 Bass Clarinets, 3 Oboes, 2 Cor 
Anglais, 1 Heckelphone, 3 Bassoons, 1 
Contra-bassoon, 2 B-flat Soprano Saxo- 
phones, 1 C Melody Saxophone, 2 E-flat 
Alto Saxophones, 1 B-flat Tenor Saxo- 
phone, 1 E-flat Baritone Saxophone, 1 
B-flat Saxophone, 6 Cornets, 2 B-flat 
Fleugelhorns, 2 B-flat Bass Trumpets, 6 
Horns, 1 Alto F Trombone, 3 B-flat Tenor 
Trombones, 1 Bass Trombone, 3 Euphoni- 
ums, 6 Tubas, 4 Percussion, 2 Harps. 

As the band increases in size, the propor- 
tion of woodwinds and reeds should be 
increased. Whereas, in the band of thirty 
the brasses equalled the number of wood- 
winds, in the band of ninety, the propor- 
tion would be approximately - fifty-six 
woodwind, reed and string to thirty or 
less of brass. Although ‘this proportion 
has been attained here, there is still con- 
siderable fault with the make-up of this 
band. 

The number of flutes is correct, as is the 
number of clarinets—although a very seri- 
ous omission is made. The contra-bass 
clarinet is a bass voice which should rank 
next in importance in the wind band to 
that of the tuba. Jt is rich, sonorous, and 
flexible. It has a wide range and has 
greater technical facility than either the 
contra-bassoon or bass saxophone and also 
responds more easily. 

French manufacturers had experimented 
with this instrument previous to the World 
War but only a few of them had been manu- 
factured and directors were slow to encour- 
age its adoption. Only three or four of them 
seem to have reached America. After the 
War some interest was aroused in the instru- 
ment but none was procurable. It was found 
that all the metal dies made for their manu- 
facture had been lost or destroyed. As late 
as 1930 one could not be found in Boston 
and but one was in use in Chicago. 


The Contra-bass Clarinet 
N THAT YEAR “<I -succeeded in in- 


ducing a prominent maker of wood-wind 
instruments to undertake the manufacture 
of one in E-flat. Since that time another 
French firm has produced a new contra- 
bass clarinet in B-flat. While the E-flat in- 
strument is made of wood, it is necessary 
to manufacture the B-flat instrument of 
metal. This new metal instrument is light- 
er in weight than the E-flat instrument in 
wood and, because it is curved and doubled 
back, it is shorter in length and this makes 
for ease of portability. In a band of sixty 
or more we use two of them, one E-flat 
and one B-flat. They add a richness and 
sonority to the bass section not to be 
gained by the inclusion of any other in- 
strument. 

They have the ability, in conjunction with 
the alto and bass clarinets.to produce a 
staccato in their low registers that will 
simulate a pizzicato of violoncellos and 


(Continued on page 113) 
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ROPE TRICKS 

By Cepric LEMONT 
The alert piano teacher seizes upon every 
available means of driving home an idea, 
and the title of this Lemont number may 
suggest to such a one a little lesson in style. 
The fascination of a rope trick lies not 
solely in the trick itself but in the consum- 


mate ease of the performance. Something 
of the quality of that professional ease 
should invest the playing of the little ar- 
peggio figures which abound in the first 
section of this piece. Played as just so 


many notes, no matter how accurately, the 
effect will be that of a dry arpeggio exer- 
cise. On the other hand these notes tossed 
off with ease and style become interesting 
little keyboard figures which, woven to- 
gether, suggest that the title is well chosen. 
3roken chords should be rolled rather than 
fingered and tossed off. Incidentally this 
procedure places the arms automatically in 
position to attack the brittle staccato chord 
which follows. The Trio section in the 
sub-dominant key is composed of two note 
slurs alternating with staccato eighths. Play 


this section rather quietly until the cres- 
cendo is reached at measure 41. Lacking 
any profundity of musical meaning the 


charm of this little piece lies, as has been 
said, in the style and ease brought to its 
performance on the keyboard. 


MASCARADE 
By Frrrtx Borowski 

Contrasting staccatos and legatos. offer 
an interesting study in Felix Borowski’s 
carnival piece, Mascarade. ‘Fast, but not 
too fast” runs the tempo indication (Al- 
legro, ma non troppo). The opening sec- 
tion obviously suggests a promenade of 
masqueraders. The interlocking passage at 
measure 17 should be played with exact 
evenness. If the hearer is conscious that 
two hands are being employed in playing 
this passage the performance is definitely 
bad and should be remedied by practice. 
The second section in B-flat major is sos- 
tenuto in style. The pedal is here used 
much more freely than in the first section. 
In playing the arpeggio passages—measures 
65 to 71 inclusive—avoid the temptation to 
hurry. Think of this passage simply as a 
bridge leading back to the re-entrance of 
the first theme and thereby avoid the 
tendency to play it a la cadenza. 


MEE LOO 
By Bert ANTHONY 


Adequate tonal treatment together with 
well preserved rhythm give charm to this 
little Oriental description. The tempo is 
rather deliberate and the pace must be con- 
sistent throughout its measures. The stac- 
cato should vary in tonal quality: as well 
as quantity. Note in this connection that 
Mr. Anthony asks for a rather wide range 
of dynamics, sometimes within very short 
space limits. Teachers will use this little 
number as a study in wrist staccato. 


MELODIE POETIQUE 
By Cwartes HvERTER 

Charles Huerter offers music this month 
which is essentially lyric in character and 
wherein tonal values are consequently para- 
mount. 

Among the most difficult tasks in peda- 
gogy is that of training the aspiring pianist- 
pupil to listen intently to the actual tones 


-practice on the part of the pupil. 


FOR ‘[ EACHERS 


Tur STANDARD Music EXTENSION STUDY PIANO COURSE — 


AND STUDENTS 


A Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 
By Dr. Joun THOMPSON 


which he is playing. He begins usually by 
thinking that playing any melody loudly 
enough to stand out over the accompani- 
ment is adequate for every purpose. Of 
course such is not the case nor is a beautiful 
tone sufficient in itself. As a matter of 
fact it is comparatively simple to produce 
a beautiful tone on a really good piano. A 
beautiful piano is like a beautiful voice in 
that the tone is already there. The real 
difficulty is to produce a variety of tone. 
This demands concentration and consistent 
One 
should keep in mind that a melodic line 
is constantly changing in “thickness” and 
that the most beautiful tone becomes monot- 
onous unless it is constantly subject to 
change in quality and quantity. - Fundamen- 
tally, tone is controlled by the amount of 
percussion, weight and depth of touch used. 
These factors, whether applied by fingers, 
wrists or arms—or combinations of the 
three—tend toward a tonal blending which 
gives life and virility to the melodic line. 
No two individuals are built exactly alike, 
therefore the mixture of these principles 
will vary with each performer and a sharp 
intelligent “listening sense” is an absolute 
necessity to the ambitious student who hopes 
to develop tonal control. 

In Mr. Huerter’s number the melody in 
the first section lies in the lower voice of 
the right hand, while in the D major sec- 
tion which follows, the melody is in the 
soprano voice. Note that there is appre- 
ciable increase in tempo in the second sec- 
tion. 


GONDOLINA 
By Liry SrricKLanp 


This short composition is written in bar- 
carolle style. Let the six-eight swing of 
the left hand be preserved throughout since 
it represents the gentle swaying of the gon- 
dola. The pedal can be used to the best 
effect if applied as indicated, once to each 
measure. Simplicity is the important thing 
in playing this little boat song. 


CROCUS BLOOMS 

By Enw Jounson 
Open this waltz at rather slow tempo— 
132 to the quarter. It should be played 
with composure but not lazily, a distinction 
sometimes disregarded in this type of com- 
position. The announcement is made in the 


soprano and answered in the eighth measure 
by the lower voice which should have vio- 
loncello-like quality. The second section in 
B-flat is brighter in tempo—piw mosso. 
Observe the molto rit at measure 40 after 
which resume the piece a tempo. 


FRAGMENT FROM CONCERTO 
IN G MINOR 
By F. MENDELSSOHN 


Those of us who have not yachts must be 
content to ride in canoes. Which is just 
a cryptic measure of consolation for those 
pianists who have not, opportunity to play 
concertos with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. Many are even denied the accom- 
paniment of a second piano. With some 
such idea in mind, doubtless, THe Erupre 
presents this month a fragment of the well 
known G minor concerto arranged to sug- 
gest, in playable form, the orchestral part 
as well as the solo. The opening of this 
fragment is actually the tutti as played by 
the orchestra. The solo entrance begins on 
the last half of the second beat, measure 11. 
During the following ten measures the 
fortissimo chords interspersed are also 
played by the orchestra. The section be- 
ginning measure 25 is typically Mendelssohn 
and calls for a good, flowing legato and a 
melody to be themadized, indicated by the 
notes with doubled tails. There is a pas- 
sage beginning at measure 41 which de- 
mands practice and more practice on the 
part Of the student. The writer’s score 
preserved since childhood (it was studied 
at the age of fourteen), bears these pen- 
cilled directions from his thorough, Dutch 
teacher, “Practice this 5000 times daily.” 
The fact that your humble servant is still 
alive should prove that these directions 
were not taken too literally! 

A valuable suggestion to young pianists 
playing passages of this sort is to let the 
left hand set the pace. This will oppose 
the tendency to run away and the inevitable 
spill which follows. The fragment ends 
fortissimo. Try to hear and suggest full 
orchestra in playing the closing measures. 


SPRING’S AWAKENING 
By E. HABERBIER 
Presupposing that it is done with ease 
there is a sense of exhilaration in flying 
over the keyboard similar to that experi- 
enced in skating or swift dancing. It is 
this sort of sensation one should experience 


A Great 2oment in Musical History 


Music study is now entering upon a period of rebirth, a renaissance 
far greater than at any time in all history. Like those great awakenings 
which come only a few times through the centuries, such as that great 
Renaissance which followed the Crusades, with the invention of print- 
ing and the discovery of the New World, Music is at this very moment 


ascending to a new era. 


Especially is this true in America, where 
“ss ct - “ ri 2 : 
everybody” is becoming ‘“‘music-minded.” 


Teachers should now in- 


crease their energies a hundred fold, as their greatest opportunity is 
now right before them. One way of doing this is to see that every 
pupil is supplied with the “Etude Music Study Expansion League 
Practice Pledge Cards,” which stimulate wonderfully the teacher's 
business. Any teacher or leader may have these cards, in any quantity, 
by writing to the “Etude Music Study Expansion League,” at 1712 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


vals at random, having the pupil de 


-very heavy accents throughout. 


THE 


1 


in playing this music of Haberbier’s 
and absolute accuracy are first requi 
course but when one has these and 2 
fresh cheerfulness of the music it 
approaches closely to that tumul 
which the winds and blossoms of s 
arouse in some fortunate hearts. 
number will be found delightfully piar 
it makes an excellent study and a | 
desirable recital piece. ‘ 


TWO PIGS © 
By Loutse E. Srairs 


Many teachers of young children ad 
terest to music study by building r 
programs around calendar events. ( 
some stretching of the imagination is 1 
sary to build a program which will fi 
varied grades represented in the 
studio. With St. Patrick’s Day pr 
looming this little piece of Louise 
might fit in for first graders. She 
that two enterprising pigs went s 
for materials to make an Irish s 
very queer ingredients they brough 
if we do say so, for that worthy p 
But then Miss Stairs can write nit 
grade material even if she does mz 
Irish stews of beets and carrots excl 
and first graders are not critical ch 


ROWING DOWN THE RIVE! 
By Joun H. Duppy 7 


A first grade tune is this of Mr. Due 
with melody divided between the hands 
teaching, emphasize the importance | 
good six-eight swing which suggé 
swaying of the boat. Observe the 
wedge shaped accents which app 
many of the first beats of measures. 
low dynamic marks as indicated an 
the melody sound as though playe 
one hand. 


SONG OF THE INTERV 
By Ann Scorr — 


Use this little piece for ear training 
can be made quite valuable. The 
will first, of course, explain the 
intervals. Next the pupil should 
piece, singing while it is being played. 
this the teacher might select various i 


names by ear alone. Help can be gi 
listener by playing all dissonant 
rather harshly and giving mello 
consonant intervals. . 


WITH CHARM AND GRACI 
By CLARENCE KOHLMANN ~ 

This slow waltz begins in F maj 
second section is in the dominant 
major, and the melody is carried in 
hand. The pupil should keep the + 
mind while playing this piece. — 
BY THE ZUYDER ZEE 
By Louise C. REBE 


Miss Rebe’s wooden shoe dance 


ody begins in the left hand and s 
phrased exactly as marked with ; 
release at the end of each slur. R 
most important. Grace of mo: 
not a matter of concern in this 
to imagine the “clump-clumpety” e 
dance done in heavy wooden sab 
resulting effects will be a 
composer had in mind. 
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A Tilarking System 


As a means for marking pupils, do 
you think it would prove workable to 


Write across the face of red checks 
mut out of thin cardboard Lacellent, 
across blue ones Very Good, across 
yellow ones Good, and so on? A check 
may be given at the end of each les- 
jon, properly marked; and at the 
mid of the year, the pupil who has 


“eceived the largest number of Ea&cel- 
ent slips is given a prize. Do you 
<now whether anyone has ever tried 
such a scheme with success? 

—R. V. L. 
many educational institutions (Welles- 
college, for instance) it is the custom 
ve general marks to the students, as 


WS: 

equals 90% to 100%; B equals 80% 
Jo; C equals 70% to 80%; D equals 
to 70% (merely a passing mark); E 
s below 60% (a failure). 

ie frequency with which the students 
marked depends largely on the in- 
tor; but the final average is computed 
arily at the close of each half year. 
@ system which you propose seems 
feasible, and is along the same lines. 
ecially like your use of colored slips, 
these enable one to tell at a glance 
xact standing of a pupil. If any other 
bers of the Round Table are using 
ar devices or have other suggestions, 
you not send them to this Department ?’ 


Forearm Rotation 


1. Just what is forearm rotation? 
2, Is it used in all playing, or only 
n certain passages? 3. Is it wrong 
-o combine it with the finger touch? 
i. Is forearm rotation essential to 
jiano playing? I attended a fine 
school of music, and never once did 
ny teacher mention the subject. I 
wonder what was the reason for this 
mmission ?—L. M. . 


Forearm rotation consists in rolling 
‘orearm from side to side so that, as 
is possible, each finger is brought di- 
y over the key which it is to press 
1. The amount of this rotation may be 
rer or less, according to the circum- 
es. For a forte tone, for instance, the 
may rotate to a considerable extent, 
rder to give a greater impetus to the 
e. Ordinarily, however, much less 
ion is required; indeed, it may be 
sr felt in the mind than manifested in 
le muscular movement. This is the 
especially in rapid passage work. The 
sition from mere finger work to visible 
ion may be only slightly marked, when 

little more tone is called for than 
he produced by simple finger action. 

Rotation may be used, therefore, in 
tically all playing, except when the tone 
be kept very soft, or is to be produced 
he action of the entire arm (full arm 


Rotation may be combined at any 
with the finger touch or with the full 
touch, to give varied shadings to the 


While a certain amount of rotation 
ee been employed by capa- 


a . Dr. William Mason 
Iss on “Touch and Technic.” In 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


modern times the chief exponent of the 
principles of rotation is Tobias Matthay, 
who has stressed its importance in his 
teaching and in his books, beginning with 
“The Act of Touch.” There is no reason, 
therefore, why modern teachers should 
ignore this important aid to piano playing! 


Arpeggios With Small Hands 


One of my pupils whose hands are 
fairly small and whose fingers are 
quite short complains of her diffi- 
culty in playing arpeggios. She is 
studying Leschetizky’s Y'wo Larks, 


and cannot play the arpeggios 
smoothly or without hesitating at 


the beginning of such passages. She 
is excellent in everything else, though 
her octaves could be much_ easier 
with some helpful advice. I shall 
appreciate suggestions $e overcom- 
ing this difficulty —F. I. 


Insisting on perfect freedom in her hands 
and wrists, have her practice broken chords 
and arpeggios in which the fingers are 
spaced fairly equally apart. Ideal arpeg- 


gios for her training are those founded on 
the chord of the diminished seventh, from 
which exercises may be evolved such as the 
following : 


ete. 

Each measure of these exercises may be 
practiced according to your directions eight 
or sixteen times daily, at first very slowly 
and with plenty of wrist rotation, after- 
wards faster and with quiet hands. 


Practicing on a Reed Organ 


What do you think about a _ be- 
ginning pupil, who takes her lessons 
at the piano, doing her practicing at 
home on a reed organ? 

—Mrs. N. P. H. 


At a reed organ a pupil may learn to read 
the notes, to understand time and rhythm, 
to finger correctly and to employ a proper 
touch, especially in legato work. Piano 
playing, however, depends to a large extent 
on the pupil’s command of varieties of tone, 
from loud to soft; and this essential feature 
cannot be taught on the reed organ, whose 
tones all are of the same strength and 
quality. Even a beginner should be started 
on the right road; and I therefore advise 
that she be taught immediately on the piano, 
even if it be a poor one—provided only that 
it be kept in tune. 


Retaining the Pupil’s Interest 


In my experience in teaching piano 
I have found, so far, that the child 
who has been the most enthusiastic 
to begin lessons becomes a_ few 
months later, less interested and de- 
pendable than the one who was not 
so eager at first. How can I keep 
up the interest of pupils of this 
nature ?—M,. M. 


Here is where the tact of the teacher 
must be employed in inventing new schemes 
and devices to enliven the pupil’s interest. 
See that she has attractive music continu- 
ally on hand for her practice. If any piece 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


or study seems incurably boresome to her, 
quietly drop it, and substitute something 
more to her taste. Do not feel obliged 
to plod through each one of a book of 
studies, but omit entirely any one that 
seems unfitted for her. Sometimes a 
change in the order of such studies is effec- 
tive; and sometimes a study may be at first 
omitted, but taken up at a later period, 
when the pupil seems more prepared for it. 

In assigning music, appeal to the pupil's 
imagination. _Make up yourself, or, better 
still, have the pupil make up little stories 
which the music suggests—a base-ball game 
for a boy, a doll’s house and its occupants 
for a girl. 

While giving a lesson, 
of action into it. Occasionally walk about 
the room; sometimes sit at the right of the 
pupil, sometimes at her left; or occasionally 
take her place on the piano bench, where 
you can illustrate just how a passage is to 
be played. Once get her interest thoroughly 
aroused by such means as I have suggested, 
and you will have started her on the right 
road for her individual practice. Children 
are born imitators; and if she comes to 
share your own enthusiasm for the work, 
it will create a new spirit of emulation in 
her attitude. 


F labby Hands 


Kindly tell me what to do for a 
twelve year old girl who does every- 
thing she can to please me, is an 
ideal pupil, but has a weak arch 
which thus far we have failed to 
strengthen. She has a flabby hand ; 
and we have worked assiduously to 
strengthen the feeble first joints. 
Now it is the feeble third points; 
and I am discouraged !—E. D. F. 


too, put plenty 


Since the little girl lacks strength in her 
fingers, she will have to depend more and 
more on the entire hand. Let her practice 
simple exercises in which, with the fingers 
held horizontally on top of the keys, she 
throws the entire hand over and into the 
keys with each stroke. The notes may be 
played in this way both staccato and legato; 
and a firm, decisive tone should be used. 


Here is a sample of the exercise: 
eee 


Play this passage also with the left hand. 

After considerable practice of this kind, 
the notes may be sounded with a lighter 
touch, and the tempo may be quickened. 
But be sure that the same sensation of play- 


ing from the wrist is continued. Under 
this treatment her fingers should gradually 
acquire more power and individuality, and 
the joints should become more stable. 


he Greatment of Rests 


Just how should a note be released 
when playing a rest ?—M. 


A rest means a cessation of tone for a 
certain definite period of time. This is 


effected by releasing the pressure on the. 


piano key for the specified interval. When 
this pressure stops, the key naturally rises; 
but observe that it takes a certain amount 
of time—short though it may be—for this 
rebound to take place, and that nothing in 
the way of suddenly pulling the hand away 
can make the key rise any more quickly. 
Substitute, therefore, for such jerky mo- 
tions, a quick releasing of pressure, when 
the hand may immediately take its position 
for the next stroke. 


A System of Study 


I have been teaching piano for 
several years, but as yet have not 
found a system that is both interest- 
ing and definite. I have used such 
beginners’ books as ‘Presser’s Vol- 
ume I” and “Half-Hours” by John 
M. Williams. Would you please sug- 
gest a system ranging ‘from beginners 
to Grade Four? Also please suggest 
material to use for a student who 
has studied one year pears coming 
to me.—G, F. 


Try using Mathew’s “Standard Graded 
Course,” which, in its ten books, takes a 
pupil from the very beginning and carries 
him to advanced proficiency, with due at- 
tention meanwhile being paid to such mat- 
ters as technic and interpretation. 

The student whom you mention would 
naturally begin with Grade Two, and would 
afterward complete another grade each 
year. I{ at any time you wish more variety 
in the course, it is perfectly possible to 
interpolate separate pieces or studies, of 
the proper grade of difficulty. 


Worthwhile Pieces 


Some mothers are constantly ask- 
ing for more worthwhile pieces for 
their children ; and I know that what 
they desire is something about three 
grades beyond the children’s ability 
to read and play. I have tried to ex- 
plain why I have given them certain 
material, and that it takes time and 
practice to cope with more advanced 
music; yet these mothers cannot un- 
derstand. Please give me some sug- 
gestions, also a list of melodious 
pieces of about the third grade, that 
I can use with such pupils——-R. M. 


It is well, as a rule, to assign music 
that is quite within the pupil’s ability. 
Sometimes, however, his appetite for a piece 
that at first sight seems too difficult for 
him has been so whetted by hearing it 
played by someone else, or perhaps over 
the radio, that he will attack it with such 
vigor as actually to raise his grade of 
performance. I remember a young pupil 
of mine who once heard Poldini’s Marche 
Mignonne played at a recital by a well- 
known professional; with the result that 
the pupil worked long hours in the attempt 
to conquer what had so taken his fancy, 
so that he soon was able to perform the 
piece with lively spirit, if not immaculate 
technic. We need occasionally to fire a 
pupil’s ambition by setting before him a 
task that is difficult, though not impossible. 

Try your pupil with the following pieces, 
which ought to attract his own and his 
mother’s interest: 

N. Louise Wright, Bird Calls; Cedric 
W. Lemont, Happy-go Lucky; F. A. Wil- 
liams, Joyous Springtime; James Francis 
Cooke, Shadows on Lake Como. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NOTED AMERICAN COMPOSER AND EDUCATOR 


OTOR ALONG the highways and 
M byways of our great country and, 

if you are fortunate enough to 
have a radio in your car, you will discover 
that there is literally no point at which 
you cannot turn the dial and tune in a 
musical program, just as you may in your 
home. The value of any program to you 
will depend upon three things: 


1. The worthwhileness of the program 
itself; 

2. The quality of the reception which 
your set and atmospheric and electrical 
conditions make possible; 

3. The value of your own receiving 
set in your brain, because, if you are in- 
capable of appreciating the music you 
hear, through your inability to compre- 
hend its significance due to your having 
failed to study music sufficiently, you will 
get only a fraction of the beauty which 
comes to your ear. 


Wireless communication seems like a 
marvel to most people; but, as a matter of 
fact, most music always has been heard 
without wires. When you have gone to a 
concert or to the opera you had no wires 
running from the stage to your ears. What 
radio has done is merely to pick up the 
vibrations in the supposed ether and to 
magnify them so that they become audible 
at a thousand miles instead of a few hun- 


CUT II. 


THE RADIO IN THE MODERN HOME 
In this very beautiful room the radio receiving set is built in. The loud speaker is concealed in the circular opening in the ceiling. 


Pylusic Everywhere 
What the Radio is Doing for Musical America 


Howarp Hanson, Mus. Doc. 


Director OF THE EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music 


(Secured expressly for THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE) 


dred feet. The music itself has not 
changed—nor has the hearer—merely the 
form of communication. 


A Helpful Assistant 


HE RADIO, however, is working an 

enormous good because, with vastly 
extended auditory means, the demand for 
programs has increased so that millions 
hear fine music now, where only a. few 
hundred heard before. This is apparently 
a great blessing; but it might easily be- 
come a curse to real musical art, unless the 
proper adjustments take place. And take 
place they have and will. Fate has a 
peculiar way of adjusting art, religion, 
science, and even nature, to the needs of 
the times. The public is now subcon- 
sciously becoming acquainted with great 
music, by name and by sound, at a rate 
that, under our former radioless condition, 
would have taken literally centuries. It 
also happens that thousands are placidly 
sitting back in their comfortable chairs, 
listening to this lovely music, without mak- 
ing any effort to study it via an instrument 
such as a piano or violin. But do not 
worry; the public, in its own good time, 
will discover the need for study. The au- 
tomobile did away with walking, and man 
had to create deliberately other forms of 
exercise, to make up for this defect. Pre- 
cisely as food does not digest without 


chewing, we cannot hope to get the mental 
and spiritual nourishment from music 
without intelligently guided regular study. 

The main thing for the teacher of music 
to impress upon patrons is that now, of all 
times in history, music can be most in- 
telligently studied, due to the radio; but 
that, unless it is studied faithfully and 
diligently, the educational and artistic value 
of the radio itself is reduced very greatly. 


Personal Study Required 


FAMOUS painter (I have always 
heard it attributed to Whistler) was 
once asked for the need of art study in 
painting. He replied in substance, “Take 
the guard in the National Museum. He 
sees great masterpieces from morning to 
night. He lives among them for years, but 
in countless cases he knows far more about 
prize-fighting than he does about art. 
Merely rubbing up against art cannot make 
one an artist or an art critic. The only 
way to know art is to study art.” 
Therefore, the tendency to turn the radio 
on and to leave it on, as I knew one 
hostess to do during a bridge game, to the 
accompaniment of the New York Philhar- 
monic, is just silly. It should be an insult 
to the average intelligent person to be sub- 
mitted to such an artistic outrage. A fine 
program of a great symphony orchestra, 
or of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
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should be listened to just as attentiy 
though one were in the auditorium 

When the radio is taken as a ki 
tonal shower bath, it seems very ridic 
It is far too important a modern, | 
educational and cultural means not 
taken seriously by really intelligent p 
At Carnegie Hall one is forced to p 
tention. One cannot walk aroun 
ignore the fine points of the prog 
fered. If radio creates at any time : 
respect for music, blame no one bi 
hearer. The machine is not the © 
fault. Of course it is presupposed thi 
have a very fine instrument or 
plan to buy a fine instrument. 
economize on your radio. Get 
you can possibly afford. It will pay. 
receiving sets are so faulty that it is 
to conceive that they may have 
manently injurious effect upon the hi 
perceptions of their owners. Indeed 
could vitiate musical taste very seri 
With cheap instruments, the tonal — 
of the orchestra often are terribly dis 
This is particularly true of the b 
struments. 


Making Capital of Recordin 

N THE ARRANGEMENTS 6 
symphony orchestra in the room 
Eastman School of Music, we 
(Continued on page 118) 
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ROPE TRICKS 


Of course this will make thousands think of the inimitable Will Rogers and the astonishing ease with which he could make a rope “behave” Conse- 
uently, play it with ease and with snap. Observe that practically all the principal phrases end with a staccato note. 


mde 3, Allegro M.M. ¢.=120 CEDRIC W. LEMONT, Op.65, No.3 
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FRAGMENT FROM CONCERTO IN G MINOR 


One hundred and eight years have passed since this brilliant and distinctly pianistic work first appeared. Ferdinand Hiller said of Mendelsam 
piano playing,“It was to him what flying was to a bird. No one wonders why a lark flies?” This sparkling and forceful f’nale must be praca 
until one forgets about the fingers, which must fly over the keys with the unconscious effort of a bird. 
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this wonderful little scherzo seem 


2 
SPRINGS AWAKENING 
and when adequately practiced it becomes just as much fun as the sport of leaping itself. 


Like the child who fairly cannot keep from leaping when the torrents of blossoms come back in the Spring, 


to leap from beginning to end..It is a real gem 
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IN GOD’S OWN GARDEN 


he singer is urged to bring out the meaning of this song by emphasizing the words as though the poem were a recitation. 


Poem and Music by 
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2HE ETUDE 


PIANO 
TEACHERS 


It is to your service that our 
efforts are pledged. Through 
sincere adherence to _ this 
ideal, great publication suc- 
cesses have been made and 
an unsurpassed source of sup- 
ply for music has been estab- 


lished. 


TEACHERS ARE OFFERED 
THE PRIVILEGE OF EXAMIN- 
ING ANY OF THESE WORKS. 


PIANOFORTE 


ey 
THEO, PRESSER. 


VOLUME | 
recon 


a 
FOR YOUNG PIANO STUDENTS, 


MOT, INCLUDING THE SCALES 


PRISCILLA’S WEEK 


Seven Little Characteristic Pieces 
For the Piano 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75c 


Pupils respond quickly to this 
unique set of first grade pieces, 
which, with music, text and 
quaint illustrations, follow Pris- 
cilla’s busy week. 


GIRL’S OWN BOOK OF 
PIANO PIECES 


Price, 75c 


Some of these pieces run into 
grade 3, but most are in grades 2 
and 2%. Every one of the 24 is of 
a character that will please the aver- 
age girl student. There is a fine 
variety, giving little misses some- 
thing for almost every mood. H 


appeals 


Music Play For Every Day 
ALL IN ONE Also is published in 4 Books 


(40¢c each) for convenience 


Melody—Rhythm— Harmony 
A Distinctive Piano Method 


for Class or Private Instruction 
By Robert Nolan Kerr Price, $1.00 
An excellent method with attractive orig- 


inal material. Ideal for 9 and 10-year-old 
piano beginners, 


ADVENTURES IN MUSIC LAND 
BEGINNER’S BOOK By Ella Ketterer Price, $1.00 


School For the Piano 


A comprehensive and very desirable first book for 
the little piano beginner. Charming and satisfying 


Volume One pieces which lure to helpful practice are a feature. 


By Theodore Presser Price, $1.00 

“Beginner’s Book’ stands in 
immense favor with thousands 
of teachers. Its wonderful first 
lessons follow the modern pro- 
cedure of teaching up and down 
from Middle C into both clefs. 
It is a “first reader” in piano 
study by which teachers achieve 
speedy results with young be- 
ginners. Its bright and inter- 
esting material covers the first 
grade of study up to, but not 
including, the scales. 


A 
Conve- 
nient 
Order 
Form for 
Securing 
Music for 


tion 


| FOR 
an HERS 


WORKERS 


(You examine 
at your pleas- 
ure in your 
own studio 
music so sent | 
and you are 4 
| Alte ehe 1 
privilege o 
returning for : ae S. A. B 
1 
1 
I 


[] SCHOOL 
CHORUSES 


full credit any as Sates 

Bed ideale Four Part, Treble 
not found Voices 
suitable for 


your needs.) 


By Jessie L. Gaynor Price, 60c 

Very attractive material by which child be- 
ginners successfully may be taught to play and 
love the piano. Verse, melody and rhythm here 
give the pupil thorough enjoyment in piano 
study. 


1 
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1 
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Examina- H © Send and Charge to Me “On Sale” a Selection of: 
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MINIATURE MELODIES 


For the Young Pianist—Volume One 


Designate by placing X in proper squares—thus 


[] ANTHEMS VIOLIN 
..Volunteer Mixed Choir [] Methods 

Trained Quartet Only FF Studies 

...... Women’s Voices Pieces 

wees Lrained Mixed Choir Oo 

pore Men's Voices 

....-.. Unison 

ee Junior Choir 2 Part 

Selections of other materials such as Cantatas, Operettas, 

Vocal Material, Pipe Organ Music, Concert Choruses, Or- 

chestra Music, Band Music, Musical Readings, etc., cheer- 


fully sent for examination ae eens of request describing 
needs. 


1st Position 
Ist and 3rd Pos. 
Higher Positions 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 


The Gateway To Piano Playing 


Delightful and distinctive fea- 
tures as pleasing game-like 
procedures, captivating illustra- 


tions, interesting ‘‘cut-out’’ 


pictures, 
keyboard chart, and other strong 


the teacher to obtain marvelous 
results with little students in 
the ages running from five to 
nine years. Each lesson is truly 
a “playtime.” Both clefs are 
used from the start. 


A VISIT TO GRANDPA’S 


FARM 
Seven Boyhood Scenes For the Piano 
By Mathilde Bilbro Price, 75c 


Interesting. characteristic grade 1 
and grade 11% pieces. The text and 
illustrations satisfyingly enhance 
the collection. 


FIRST AND SECOND 
GRADE PIECES FOR BOYS 


Price, 75c 
These 24 easy pieces make piano 
playing a real delight to the little 
fellows. 


BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 
PIANO PIECES 


Price, 75c 
Boys in about grades two and 
three will find these pieces very 
much to their liking. No “Sissy” 
titles here to affront young manhood. 


Price, $1.25 


a novel grand staff 


to juveniles. It aids 
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THE STORY OF 
NANYNKA 


First Piano Lessens For Children 
By John Mokrejs Price, 75c 


In a most ingenious manner, the 
composer has woven an old Czech 
folk tale into a fascinating intro- 
duction to music study. Little 
pieces gradually lead to a knowl- 
edge of notation and to rhythmic 
feeling. 


TUNEFUL TASKS 


Twenty Little Tunes in Etude Form For 
First Year Piano Students 
By John M. Thompson Price, 75c 
An admirable group of study pieces 
making very agreeable to the young stu- 
dent the task of mastering essentials in 
elementary technic. 


BOOK FOR OLDER BEGINNERS 
By John M. Williams Price, $1.00 


The amazing thing about this book is that 
even through “depression” times its sales record 
forged steadily ahead. It quickly gets the older 
beginner to that ability-to-play-something stage 
necessary to satisfy those starting the piano in 
their ’teens or more mature years. 


FIRST YEAR AT THE PIANO 


By John M. Williams 


Complete—Price, $1.00 In 4 Books—Price, 35c Each 


Many teachers prefer this practical instruc- 


in class use as is its 


tion book for beginners of nine to twelve years 
of age. It starts with both clefs and consist- 
ently gains speedy results. Easy-to-play ar- 


liked sequel — Happy rangements of favorite melodies are a feature. 


Days in Music Play. 


STANDARD 
Gf! GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
IN TEN GRADES 


PIANO 


1 Solos 

1 Four Hands 
(0 Methods 
1 Studies 


Sufficient to meet my 
expectations of: 


in each grade will guide 
us in amount to send) 
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een Pupils in Gr. 1 
....Pupils in Gr. 2 
«Pupils in Gr. 3 
Views: Pupils in Gr. 4 
..Pupils in Gr. 5 
Pupils in Gr. 6 
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10 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES 
For the Piano 
Compiled by W. S. B. Mathews 
In Ten Grades Price, $1.00, Each Grade 


This, the original and most successful of all 
graded courses for the piano, gives in logical, 
progressive order the best materials for prac- 
tical and successful instruction from the very 
beginnings to the highest degrees of virtuosity. 
Any grade may be purchased separately since 
pupils at any grade of progress may go from 
other works into this graded course. It is in- 
teresting and stimulative throughout and 
tends, with a minimum of time and trouble, to 
develop the best of musicianship and technic 
in the average pupil. 

Grade One may be had with both clefs at the 
start (revised edition) or in the original edi- 
tion using the treble clef approach. 


]HEODORE 
RESSER 


Co. 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Prompt Direct Mart SERVICE 


On Music oF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Wor.p’s LARGEST STOCK 


Send a Postal for Free Thematic - 
Catalog of Piano Teaching Pieces 
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a ie IE CULTIVATION of the voice 
# is a delicate, intangible thing, and 
-& many students have only a vague 

idea of what it is all about. They sing exer- 


the hour, not knowing when a tone 
because they do not know what ts 
how to correct it. 

the subject more concrete we 
have divided it into what may be called 
ail R’s of Singing.” Place the 
tip midway between the eyebrows 
you will locate the center of the first 
ynance. Touch the throat to sug- 
—Relaxation; and at a point 
just below the breast bone we find 
the third—Respiration. 


o Or 
To make 


wron 


Three 


Rec 
Nes 


est the second 


lence of 


Resonance 
BECAUSE it is more important 
an the other two, but because, phys- 
is located higher, we speak of 
first. As the piano, violin and 
instruments have a resonance 
the human voice, the most perfect 


nstrument ol 


ically, 


resonance 


OTNeE 


them all, has its resonance 

hambers. They are’ the cavities of the 

nouth and head, especially the nasal pas- 
sages and sinus cavities, 

As nearly as can be described, the 

resonant tone will produce a full ringing 


ensation in the upper part of the face and 
head the tone will be clear, free of 
traint, and will have much more volume 
less effort, than will the tone without 
magnifying quality. The beginner will 
easily detect this ringing feeling by 
singing a good round “No” on about fourth 
D. The tone must be directed toward 
the bridge of the nose and a rather intense 
pressure put on the » before the tongue 
for the open o. Some pupils feel 
of this vibration in the head when 
using other vowels, such as e¢, as in knee, or 
00 as in moon, : 

At whatever point in the scale and on 
whatever vowel the desired “ring” 
tected, that must be the starting point for 
working out gradually up and down through- 
out the range of the voice until every tone 


1 
and 
cons 
with 
this 


most 


line 


drops 


more 


he Singer, Ghe Accompanist, Ghe Gime 


HILESSCHERES COULD: BE; 
naturally, no vocal interpretation 
without the singer, yet there must 
considered also the song, which is the 
inspired thought of some master musician. 
\nd, if this creation is to be reproduced 
in anything of the spirit in which it was 
conceived, there must be done no violence 
to the frame in which its soul is encased. 
Which evidently was the thought in the 
mind of Caruso when he wrote, “There are 
many singers, who cannot or will not count 
the time properly ... A singer may make 
all the effects he desires and still keep 
the time; and he must keep it 


Ww 


be 


Tone 


THE 


INGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for February by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Singers Department “A Singer's Etude” complete in itself . 


@he “Ghree R's” of Singing 


By Dare AsHER JACOBUS 


has the same forward ringing quality. When 
attempting to sing a resonant tone on 0, 
the lips must be well rounded, slightly 
pursed, and the tongue well forward against 
the lower teeth. When singing up or 
down the scale, this position must be held 
perfectly—not rigidly—tfor any change in 
position of lips or tongue will of course 
change the tone. 


Those Head Tones 


HE FEEL of a tone 
nounced as we ascend the scale. 


is more. pro- 


The 


-head tones in ladies’ voices, which begin at 


is de-- 


about the fifth line, f of the treble, often 
give the sensation of a whistle-like opening 
at the very top of the head. This tone, if 
properly placed, is utterly detached from 
the throat or jaw, and no movement of the 
jaw affects it in any way. 

Many sopranos, who think they have no 
high tones, find these same high tones the 
easiest of all to sing, when they have dis- 
covered the easy and right way to direct 
them. 

A word of warning must be given. In 
the effort to direct the tone into the cavities 
of the nose and head, care must be taken 
that the very objectionable nasal quality 
does not creep in. There is a great differ- 
ence between the nasal tone and a fine head 
resonance. The trouble is easily located. 
The uvula and soft palate must not be al- 
lowed to obstruct the tone. By assuming 
a gently yawning position, this obstruction 
will be lifted out of the way and the thin 
“whiney” tone will disappear. With the 
ever faithful mirror, observe the movement 
of the uvula when yawning. 


Relaxation 
HE SECOND R—Relaxation—is very 
closely connected with the first— 


Resonance; for the sending of the tone 
into the resonance chambers of the head 
cannot be successfully accomplished without 
at the same time releasing all tension on 
the throat, jaw, lips and tongue. * They 


must be utterly relaxed, if ease and beauty 
of tone are to be gained. 

There are two or three special muscles 
that may be taken as an index of the degree 
of relaxation. The tongue muscle under 
the chin, the puckering muscles in the lips, 
and the muscles that control the jaw. The 
best exercise for releasing all of these is 
to sing “Yah, yah, yah” on different pitches 
within an easy range, letting the jaw drop 
but not forcing it down, which is a very 
different performance. 

When singing allow the jaw and lips to 
open as is necessary for the correct pro- 
nunciation of each word, never force them 
to any position. How delightful to watch 
the singer, and listen to a song that is pro- 
duced with ease and beauty and seems to 
be all done without any effort whatever. 
But do not be misled—singing a loud or 
soft tone requires a very carefully directed 
effort, not in the region of the throat, but 
at another point entirely—and this leads us 
to our third “R.” 


Respiration 
ESPIRATION is “the power behind 
the tone.” No matter how beautiful 
the quality of the tone, nor how true the 
pitch, without the support of well trained 
respiratory muscles, firmness and gah td 
will always be lacking. 

The action of the breathing muscles in 
singing is very different from the normal 
action. For instance, normally about the 
same length of time is consumed in inhaling 
and exhaling. When singing, however, the 
inhaling must be done instantly, while ex- 
haling must be spun out over a long phrase 
of music—often with a hold or flourish of 
some kind at the end of it. 

The natural tendency of the diaphragm 
after inhaling, which has moved it forward 
and downward, is to recede at once to its 
normal position. Instead of this, it must 
be held firmly forward by gripping the 
muscles at the waistline. Thus the breath 
will not be pressed out of the lips too 
rapidly, This not only leaves the singer 


By Viota IRENE WELLS 


artists, while still making all their desired 
‘effects’ in apparent freedom of style and 
delivery, nevertheless do not lose sight of 
the time.” 

What is tempo—or time, in music? Some 

consider it next in importance to expression, 
or feeling. Others think it should be 
mechanical precision. Tempo, as all should 
know, is just so many beats, or rhythmi- 
cal divisions, in a measure, never to be 
added to nor taken from. Whether accele- 
rated or retarded, there still must remain 
just so many beats in the measure, placed 
there by the nature of music itself, to be 
respected and obeyed. 


The Singer’s Essentials 

OW, OF COURSE, there can be no 
argument that the singer should know 
the fundamentals of music; nor will life 
ever be so long as that more about these 
cannot be learned. The singer must always 
remain a humble disciple of the “Three 
Graces” of music: Time, Rhythm and Ex- 
pression; for without these the whole musi- 

cal creation becomes pulseless and cold. 
And here is where the singer and the 
accompanist meet; for upon their rhythmi- 
cal unity must and will depend the greater 
part of their success. So that, even though 


short of the necessary amount of b: 
finish a phrase well, but it will also 
a tone that is smothered in breath. 


Not Quantity But Care 

TONE cannot be freed from 
jectionable “windy” sound it 
thuscular control the pressure from | 
the column of air is perfectly balanced 
the amount of breath required for the 
ume of the desired tone. It is no 
portant that the singer inhale a large 
tity of breath, as that a medium qué 
shall be properly controlled or econon 
Many young beginners make the mista 
trying to sing too long phrases, exhat 
the supply of breath entirely. This we: 
them for the following phrase. Far | 
break a long phrase or catch an — 
amount of breath at the most suitable 
in the music than to lose poise and 
fort, which is sure to spoil a perfor 
Singing long phrases is not nece 
a sign of good singing. Too much 
conrot be laid upon the importance of | 
ing breath control. There are many 
exercises for strengthening the b 
muscles, swimming and walking pr 
ranking as the best. Then the spec 
cises are important. They include 
the breath out with many crescend 
diminuendos along the way; also sta 
notes, and accented tones with the s 
or impulse always from the diaph 
These, if faithfully practiced, will gi 
singer the coveted control and po 


eye view of the meena of voic 
duction. - 
There are the power balaame the 
voice box in the throat, and the r 
chambers above. Then the tone 
sent instantly into the head cavities, tl 
a perfectly relaxed throat and held — 
by steady and perfectly controll 
from the motor muscle—the diag 


nun 


Ne 
in the end the singer must feel 
of phrasings and motte aoe 


unfortunately, the averea aes 
near if not at the bottom ws lis 


sicians; which should ena 
intelligence approximately te 0 
her own measure. 
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Japital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 

360 Andante Finale, Lucia, D)—6. .Leschetizky 
176 At the County Fair, March, G—1 Martin 
90 Barbara, Waltz, C—1. . Greenwald 
05 Barcarolle ‘‘Taies of Hoff.’’ C—2. Offenbach 
'50 Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1........Hopkins 
116 Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4 Leon Dore 
00 Butterfly, The, A—5... Grieg 
194 Cedar Brook Waltz, C— Perry 
336 Curious Story, F—3. é Heller 
179 Dreaming of Santa Claus, C— we ‘ 
80 Fantasie Impromptu, Ctm—é6.. .Chopin 
25 Fuer Elise, Am—3.... Beethoven 
0f Grand Marche de Concert, D}—5.Woll’haupt 
i8{ Grande Polka de Concert, G)h—5-—6. Bartlett 
335 Hark, the Lark, Tr., D)—6..Schubert-Liszt 
80 Heather Rose, F—2.................. Lange 
143 Home Guard, March, F-2. Sr. of St. Joseph 
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39 La Paloma (The Dove), G—2...... Yradier 
376 +~Lady Betty, Old English Dance, G—4.Smith 
368 Lady Pompadour (Dance), Eh—3..... Morel 


98 Largo (New World), Dh—6......... Dvorak 
84 Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2........ Streabbog 
994 Mary’s Pet Waltz, G—1.............. Mack 
(89 Mazurka, No. 2, Bh—4............. Godard 


Bh 
161 Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—3. Rubinstein 
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142 Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1.Hopkins 
350 Orange Blossoms Waltz, F—3 Ludovic 


(37 Over the Waves, Easy, C—2.......... Rosas 
359 /Pizzicato Polka, C—3.............. Strauss 
172 Romance, Op. 24, No. 9, Dh—5.Sibelius 
) Rose Fay, Mazurka, F—3............ Heins 
192 Russian Song, Op. 31, Gm—4........ Smith 
68. Sack Waltz, The, G—2............. Metcalf 
369 Salut a Pesth, D},—6............. Kowalski 
382 Scales and Chords, 2 .............. Czerny 


Ms Schmitt’s Five Finger Ex., Part 1..Schmitt 
'40 School Pictures, C—1..............Hopkins 


159 Silent Night, Holy Night, B)-3- 4. -.Gruber 
518 Silver Threads Am. Gold, Bh—3—4 _ Danks 
eS Skater’s Waltzes, A—4 Waldteufel 
2 Solfeggietto, Cm—3.................. Bach 
115 Song of India, A, E,)—4..Rimsky-Korsakoff 
435 Spring Song, Op. 39, A—4...... Mendelssohn 
33 Stilly Night, Holy Night, C—3....... 
Throwing Kisses, eee Eh—4.... 
035 To Spring, Op. 43, No. Fit 5 Grieg 
037 Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4, o2 : 
449 Under the Double Eagle, Eh—-3 
983 Under the Stars and Stripes, Eh— 
+4 Up In a Swing, Reverie, Ap—4....Montaine 
5 Valse, Op. 56, No. 2, Bh—4... ..-Godard 
595 Valse Bleu, E,—3................. Margis 
452 Valse Triste, Op. 44, G—4—5..... Sibelius 
Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val. ), D—4. Poldini 
Waltz oF the Flowers, D—4....Tschaikowsky 
747 Watching the Soldiers, G—1....... Hopkins 
Wayside Chapel, ert eee Wilson-Grooms 
5 Wedding March, C—5........- Mendelssohn 
695 Whoop ’Er Up! (March) G—3—4, ...Wood 
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Daisies and Lilies, Valse, eee .Greenwald 
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La Golondrina, eek or C—1..... 
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[4 
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Those Trying Moments 


| OW OFTEN has the experienced 

accompanist trembled at the possible 
consequences of being asked to play, prac- 
tically at sight, the accompaniments of an 
unfamiliar singer! What may he not have 
suffered previously from some singer’s mu- 
sical idiosyncrasies, if not crimes. Appre- 
hensive, he must be prepared for the worst. 
How many times may he not have to bring 
her back to pitch? How much of agony 
may he not suffer from her lack of sense 
of rhythm? How can he preserve any 
atmosphere about the interpretation, when 
somewhere in almost every phrase he must 
take a “hop, skip and jump” to land with 
her at the beginning of the next measure; 
as has been the frequent experience of the 
writer. 

Granted that the accompanist is an efh- 
cient artist, he is one of the most sensitive 
beings on earth.. He must be so; for his 
musical ear must be attuned to guide him 
to fit in with the every nuance of expres- 
sion of the singer. The two must become 
practically one in thought and intent, if not 
in disposition. With all the delicacy and 
charm of an evening sunset-tinted land- 
scape, he must create a worthy setting for 
singer and her song—and there are sing- 
ers who are a genuine inspiration to the 


accompanist. Oh, for more of them! 


Ideal Ensemble 
HE GREAT Chaliapin has said, “No 


one can play my accompaniments like 
Rachmaninoff.” Here we have two super- 
artists working together in perfect harmony, 
both technically and artistically. Yes, and 
spiritually, too; for such harmony is a bit 
of heaven come down to earth. In which, 
of course, their common racial inheritances 
play no small part. 

Now, with these things in mind, the in- 
telligent singer will see the wisdom of giv- 
ing consideration to her accompanist. She 
will favor the meeting of their minds on 
common ground. She will be willing to 
give and take. There must be a commu- 
nity of feeling between her and her fellow 
artist. In this, nothing will help more 
than the development of a fine feeling for 
rhythm, for accents, for phrasings, for 
pauses and for rests. There must be de- 
veloped that inward, pulsing sense of 
movement, till the song will flow on with 
even grace, unhampered by the fear of 
losing time, in fact, till a steady, rhythmical 
progression has become that inseparable 
part of herself which will make it the 
natural way of singing and the losing of 
the beat impossible. 


We Sing with the Whole Physique 


By Mme. MIABELLE EVERETT 


HE PRODUCTION of a beautiful, 
resonant, well-modulated tone re- 
quires the coordination of the muscles of 
the diaphragm, the thorax, the throat and 
adjacent organs, acted upon by the tongue, 
teeth, lips and palate. The tone is influ- 
enced by the oral cavities—the mouth, mid- 
dle arch focus chamber and back-head. 
“The singer should have an intelligent 
understanding of the anatomy of the body, 
particularly those parts having a direct 
bearing on vocal production. He should 
know how to control the muscles which 
coordinate in tone production ; but he should, 
through their habitual proper use, control 


these muscles without conscious effort. 
“The idea of too many students is to sing 
at once. Of first importance is seeing that 
the body is properly in shape to begin voice 
development. Many a singer with a beauti- 
ful, even well trained, voice, never gets 
anywhere as a singer, because of the lack 
of some essential—for instance, a virile, 
vibrant quality, expressiveness or power— 
which is traceable not to the vocal chords 
or other head or throat muscles, or even 
to the breathing apparatus, but to some, 
possibly bidder, and unsuspected, bodily 
inhibition usually susceptible of correction.” 
—Pacific Coast Musician. 


Let the Singer Eat 
By W. D. ARMSTRONG 


Ir 1s really amusing to one who has gone 
seriously into influences capable of harmful 
results to the voice, to hear students say 
that they never eat this, that or the other 
thing, or that they never eat before singing, 
because such are not good for the voice. 

The only way in which things we eat can 
prove harmful to the voice is through lack 
of digestion. Therefore, provided the in- 
dividual experiences no discomfort after 
partaking of certain foods, he may rest 
assured that his voice will suffer no harm 
therefrom. 

Singing is a piyees! effort, and the na- 
ture of all physical effort is in accordance 
with the enduring qualities of the physical 
constitution. The body is sustained by food, 
hence abstinence from food lessens the en- 
durance of the physical functions, and phy- 
sical weakness is the result. To keep up a 
normal state of endurance, food must be 
assimilated once in so often, or, in other 
words, the stomach must not remain empty 
for any great length of time, otherwise 
faintness will follow. 

To our way of thinking, much of the 


stage nervousness experienced by young 
singers is due to a weakened physique 
brought about by loss of appetite through 
fearful anticipation of the coming event. 

The writer remembers well the time when 
to partake of food before singing in public 
was the most impossible thing imaginable, 
and until he awoke to the fact that one can- 
not tackle a big proposition on an empty 
stomach, he never did his vocal powers 
justice. That this temporary loss of appe- 
tite was due to nervousness was proven by 
a ravenous appetite after the great event. 

Many singers attribute shortness of 
breath to eating before singing, and they 
are partially correct. A singer, on the eve 
of a performance, should never partake of 
a full course meal; because the more food 
taken into the stomach the longer is diges- 
tion retarded; and herein lies the important 
point, that is, that shortness of breath, or 
other objectionable results, do not arise from 
the actual eating but from singing too soon 
after eating. 

—The Musical Leader. 


“Singing appears to be the only branch of music in which the instru- 
ment counts for more than the person who plays upon it, or the manner of 
the playing.’—Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. 
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ONSIDERING the importance of 
'§ the subject, it is surprising that more 

systematic attention is not given to 
the art of improvisation. For the organist 
especially, the power to play satisfactory 
impromptu music is almost a vital neces- 
sity; there are so many occasions when it 
is impossible to use printed music. 

When improvising, it is desirable to be 
methodical, never wandering aimlessly 
about the keyboard or indulging in favo- 
rite chords or progressions in a tiresome 
manner. It is not suggested that origi- 
nality should be unduly cramped; but 
originality, in its early stages, needs to be 
regulated. 


The Beginning 


HE FIRST thing to learn to do is 
to extend a hymn tune. This may be 
done in various ways. For instance, a 
fragment of the melody may be taken and 
suitably adorned or used with varied har- 
mony. A good device is to play the melody, 
or part of the melody, as a left-hand solo, 
with a suitable accompaniment on another 
manual. Or the melody may be introduced 
in the pedals and treated as a bass—a 
device of which Bach was a master, and 
one which is used with excellent effect for 
the final entry of the subject in many of 
his fugues. There are many hymn-tune 
voluntaries published, and a study of some 
of them will afford useful suggestions. 
Careful note should be taken of the way 
in which composers repeat previously used 
matter towards the end of a composition 
in extended or modified form. For in- 
stance, an ordinary four-measure phrase 
used at the end of the first movement is 
often repeated at the end of the last move- 
ment, but it is then drawn out to five, six 
or more measures, thus giving a feeling of 
finality and repose. The student will derive 
great benefit from a study of some such 
examples, which are to be found in all 
kinds of compositions. They will help him 
not only to extend music but also to cur- 
tail it when necessary, by suggesting ideas 
which will make a sudden ending sound 
less abrupt. 


Thinking for One’s Self 


FTER SOME STUDY in enlarging 
hymn tunes, pieces, and so on, the 
student will be ready to consider making 
up entirely original little pieces for him- 
self. Here, more than ever, great concen- 
tration on method is necessary. ,, One 
useful rule—and rules are more often our 
friends than our enemies—should be, “AI- 
ways finish any piece of improvisation in 
the key in which it began.” This gives a 
feeling of unity and character, which are 
entirely lacking if we wander right away 
from the starting point and make no re- 
turn to the original tonality. 
Suppose, then, that there is time only for 
a few measures, Probably a sixteen-meas- 
ure sentence will be sufficient, but great 
care must be taken as to its construction, 
because on this sixteen-measure sentence 
we can build up a well developed plan for 
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EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


By F. Lesriz CaLver 


longer and perfectly satisfactory improvisa- 
tions. 


A Simple Model 


UR SIXTEEN-MEASURE sentence 

JF should, as suggested above, end in the 
key in which it began. That should be 
an absolute rule at first, though it may be 
amended later. But shall we keep to one 
key throughout the sixteen measures? No; 
certainly not. One of the best plans yet 
invented is to use the key of the dom- 
inant as a sort of half-way house, making 
our first eight measures lead up naturally 
to a modulation to this useful key, and 
meanwhile carefully avoiding all suggestion 
of the key of the sub-dominant or any 
other key on the flat side of the original 
key, that is, keys having more flats or 
less sharps in the signature. 

Then our next eight measures would 
gradually lead back from the dominant, by 
means of a few natural modulations, to 
the original key. During this process, the 
keys on the flat side of the original tonic 
need not be avoided, provided that they 
are not too remote, especially if a striking 
and suitable modulation can be thought of. 

We shall then probably find that, by 
adopting this plan, we have a perfect six- 
teen-measure sentence, with which we may 
finish if necessary. 


Enlarging the Form 


UT LET US now consider turning 
this material into a little piece in binary 
form, by adding a contrasted middle sec- 
tion and then repeating the first section. 
Regarding this middle section, the ~one 
thing which it is refreshing to realize is 
that we need not trouble to remember it. 
There is no necessity to repeat the material 
we now proceed to use. Nevertheless, we 
should use great discretion in planning it 
out, using an entirely different key, and, 
if possible, material of a new character 
and varied rhythm. The two keys to avoid 
in this middle section are the original key 
and its dominant, the latter because it is 
the peg on which we have frequently to 
hang our hat as a visitor in our first and 
final movements. 

The great thing to aim at in this middle 
section is contrast. Often solo passages 
will be a useful device; and, if a good 
bridge passage leading back to the original 
key and the recapitulation can be thought 
of, so much the better. A great deal 
depends upon the length of time at the 
player’s disposal. 


Dressing Up the Work 


T IS USEFUL to remember that a new 

key is best entered through its dom- 
inant, which forms a natural jumping- 
back point. This is clearly shown by the 
perfectly satisfactory way in which the 
tonic and dominant keys alternate in 
fugues, which may not be popular, but 
which are nevertheless splendid models as 
to construction. 

When we repeat our first little move- 
ment, we may vary it if we wish, but we 


must not forget its main idea. For in- 
stance, if at the commencement of the 
piece we used the material on a soft or 
moderately soft organ, it would probably 
be a good plan to repeat it more loudly. 
Everything, of course, depends upon its 
character and the player’s inspiration. The 
last few measures may be extended on the 
lines already suggested for the student’s 
preliminary practice. 

Of course, a great deal of organ and 
other music is not constructed of four- 
measure phrases, which sometimes sound 
stilted and unnatural; but they do, at all 
events, lead to method and order in our 
efforts at improvisation, and we may dis- 
card them when we know how to do so. 
The organ is an excellent instrument for 
improvisation, but offers many temptations 
to play trash. We should always remem- 
ber that the listener has a right to expect 
something intelligible and not a mere 
jumble of sound. 

Method never yet did anyone harm, and 
its use in the matter of improvisation at 
the organ is not only desirable, but indis- 
pensable: We should endeayor to make all 
our efforts in this direction so perfect that 
we should neyer be ashamed if ‘suddenly 
confronted with a cold print of what we 
have played. 

A little piece will now be written by 
way of example. 


Ex.1 
Moderato 


; wy 
The measures are numbered for ready 


reference. It is not claimed that this 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


How One Pay Learn to Improvise 


{ 


piece has any particular musical value, 
it will serve to illustrate a few 1 
points. 

Notice, in the first place, that the 
acter of the opening measures is mad 
throughout. This gives a feeling of de 
and continuity—a point always to be be 
in mind. 

In measure 2, while the melody rem: 
stationary, movement is maintained i 
other parts. This remark also applies 
measures 4, 8, 12, and 16. i 

Notice the treatment of the cade 
effects. At measure 2, only a weak ca 
is used, to avoid destroying the flow, 
at measure 4 there is only a half close 
E minor, for the same reason. Not u 
we reach measure 8 is there a strong 
dential effect, to mark the important mo 
lation to the dominant, where there i 
point of repose. Hitherto, modulation | 
been restricted to keys on the sharp s 
of the tonic. Now we proceed to té 
upou some of the keys on the flat s 
sequential treatment like that between m 
ures 9 and 10 usually producing a g 
effect. Although a modulation to so 
mote a key as E-flat is made, the 
to the tonic is effected quite na 
thanks largely to the link chord at 
end of measure 12. ; 

Having played this, if we desire to | 
tinue we may introduce a short contr 
movement in a new key—say C—and 
a new rhythm. On the organ, for in 
an oboe solo with a quiet accompa 
on the choir or soft great organ ~ 
be effective. Here, again, charactet 
design must be borne in mind alwa 

After that, we could effectively 1 
our primary material, possibly with s 
variations, taking care not to sp 
effect by destroying the listener’s 
scence of what has preceded. For exa 
instead of repeating measures 1 and | 
actly, we might slightly decorate the a 
cedent thus, 


When a variation is made, the 
urally expects some responsive 
in the next phrase, or therea 
that if we make the above var 
should also alter measures 3 and — 


One solitary variation usually ¢ 
effect of something left hang 
Nevertheless, the device of — 
should never be overdone. 

When we come to consider the 
our piece, there are various ways 
ing the obvious and heightening th 
er’s interest. . 


tj ETUDE 


instance, instead of repeating 

ires 15 and 16 exactly, we might, by 
of a coda: 

Lengthen a prominent note just be- 
he cadence; 


pet P= tae 


') divert the final cadence by a sur- 

and then conclude the phrase, or a 
9 the phrase, with the cadence orig- 
expected ; 


i? 48 


) add an extra measure 


an effective. coda may be 
upon a dominant pedal, possibly fol- 


netimes 


by a short tonic pedal. This en- 
us to modulate through a wide range 
ys, almost regardless of the pedal 
so long as it begins and ends as a 
rd, and obviously, if a tonic pedal is 
so long as the tonality of the tonic 


key is satisfactorily established at the close. 
This must not be taken to mean, how- 
ever, that the tonic chord need be re- 
peated a great many times, in the old 
fashioned style. 

Some effective modulations on a dom- 
imant pedal in a major key (reckoning 
from the tonic) are to the: 

(a) Supertonic minor 

(b) Tonic minor 

(c) Subdominant major or minor 
(d) Submediant minor. 

On a tonic pedal in a major key, the 

following ate some effective modulations: 
(a) Supertonic minor 
(b) Subdominant major or minor 
(c) Relative minor. 

Too belated a modulation, on a tonic 
pedal, to the subdominant major should 
be avoided, as the effect of this is very 
strong, and often, when the player gets 
back to the tonic chord, unless very great 
skill is used it sounds more like the dom- 
inant chord, and thus leaves a final un- 
satisfactory impression. 

In his early efforts at improvisation, the 
student may have to exercise a great effort 
of memory to be able to repeat his orig- 
inal theme as required; but he should 
persevere until he can do so. Not until 
then should he think about variations. 

Some of the pitfalls he should avoid are 
the frequent repetition of tonic and dom- 
inant harmony and the use of a premature 
full close on the tonic, which can scarcely 
fail to bore the person whom it should 
be his chief aim to please—the listener. 


Selecting the Anthem 
By H. C. HaMiILton 


— matter of choosing suitable music 
1e church service constitutes a prob- 
but a. problem fraught with much 
st. The personnel of every choir re- 

consideration, because the mental 
de of each member, no less than musi- 
bility, furthers or retards a choir’s 
2ss. Thoughts are things, and, as a 
thinketh, so it is—or will be, even- 


ying over an anthern on piano or 
does not give the vocal effect—a 
wise choirmasters early learn. The 
naster must be able to judge of an 


m’s suitability by hearing it “in his . 


y 


Indeed, to hear mentally what one 
written on paper forms an important 
of musical training. It is a faculty 
lously cultivated by our best conduct- 
either chorus or orchestra, and is 
le of incredible development. 
-eyen the experienced may be at fault 
ina while. A leader may decide that 
tain anthem, after he has given it 
ispection, is just what his choir needs. 
he whole thing may prove a disap- 
nent. The choir may, indeed, be able 
form it, yet it doesn’t seem to “click.” 
y be laid aside after a few rehearsals 
pend the remainder of its days gather- 
lust in some unused cupboard. Or, 
is actually sung at church service, 
ly is particularly enthusiastic, nor are 
equests heard for a repetition. The 
r and wiser leader will here have 
hing to profit by in his “experience 
nt.” 
lat, then, has been the matter? Sevy- 
hings, possibly. The anthem may not 
been tuneful. Too much music to- 
scholarly though it be—is devoid of 
tive singable melody. Or perhaps the 
ony has been at fault, the part-writing 
fective. It may contain uncertain 
9s” which singers wholeheartedly de- 
The accompaniment may not have 
of the nature to assist agreeably, and 
noir perhaps has felt ditched here and 
Possibly there have been sundry 
ing accidentals likely to cause acci- 
The range may have been extremely 


high or too low, thereby banishing com- 
fort for the average voice. Perhaps the 
notes or rests have been “tricky,” and no 
one has been sure about “coming in just 
right.” Finally, the anthem may not have 
been vocally written. Not every one writes 
well for the voice. One has to bear in 
mind the timbre no less than the range, 
also that vowels are “grateful” to the 
voice and that consonants must be handled 
with much thought. 

Good chorus writing, too, will exhibit 
each voice at its best, without forsaking 
what is sane. There will be compactness, 
yet never muddiness. Neither will there 
be great open unfilled spaces between the 
various parts. A moving bass will never 
be written so low as to sound incoherent. 
Nor will the higher registers of soprano 
and tenor be continually in evidence. The 
alto will be written with great care, for, 
caught, as this part is, between the upper 
and nether millstones, the alto is some- 
times eclipsed in choruses otherwise mas- 
terly. One may find some examples of 
this even in Handel’s “Messiah.” 

The diatonic mode is generally “safer” 
than the chromatic. |The major scale and 
major triad, too, are) more or less natural 
to all singers. Much of our finest music 
has found these sufficient to voice the 
majority of its moods. One does not 
necessarily have to be exotic to be effec- 
tive. The basic facts of music have been 
explored diligently, but not to their deple- 
tion. The ground is still fertile. And 
melody is not bankrupt. 

And how avidly people drink in melody! 
Do we always give them the best we 
have? Do they enjoy our choir work,- or 
do they merely endure it? Are we feed- 
ing the hungry—the music-hungry? For at 
least one day in seven, let us as choir- 
masters, see to it that we do. 


“John Bull has been told that he has no 
musical past; but in three things—choral 
music, keyboard music and string music— 
John Bull was the pioneer.”—Sir R. R. 
TERRY. 
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Do you feel that if you were given the Opportunity you could 
accomplish more in Music—qualify for the bigger and better 
opportunities that are ready and waiting just as soon as you are 
qualified to grasp them? 


Your musical knowledge—your position and income today 
—are the result of the training you have given your natural 
ability. Additional training will open up new fields, new oppor- 


tunities, greater i 
world. 


You can get this 
without any. interf 


ncome and higher standing in the musical 


invaluable training right in your own home, 
erence with your regular work, and at but a 


fraction of the cost in time and money otherwise necessary. The 


Extension Method 


of Musical Training developed and perfected 


by the University Extension Conservatory—whether for be- 
ginners or advanced musicians—is not an experiment, not a 
makeshift, but has stood the test of a quarter of a century’s 


unqualified success. 
Thousands 


of professional 


musicians, teachers and artists 


throughout the world owe their success wholly to the authori- 
tative methods and the painstaking guidance of the master 
teachers of the University Extension Conservatory, and gladly 


testify to that fact. 


Let This Great 


Conservatory Open the Way for You 


Whether you are a professional musician, a teacher, or just a beginner, this 
great Musical Organization will open the way to the sure attainment of your 


musical ambitions. 
sense an expense, but 
satisfaction, in culture 


GUARANTEED. 


You will find the small cost of our training to be in no 


a real investment that will pay you big dividends in 
, in standing and in real money. Your satisfaction is 


Judge for Yourself 


We-want you to know how interesting, how valuable, the training of the 


University Extension 


Conservatory will be to you. We want you to be the 


judge—without any risk or obligation whatever on your part. 


Return the Coupon and we will send you a number of sample lessons in 
any one of the courses in which you are interested, for your examination— 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


These Sample Assignments will prove to you why University Extension 


Conservatory training 


in Music has gained and held such. a high place in 


the Musical World, and has meant so much in recognition and real money 


to so many thousands 


of ambitious musicians. 


Just check the course in which you are most interested. Sample lessons 
will be sent to you, with full information of all our Courses and our re- 


markable and exclusive method of teaching. 


whatever. 


There will be no obligation 


This Is YOUR Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. A-12, 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A-12 
1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding 


course I have marked 


LJPiano, Normal 
Course for 
Teachers 

(jPiano Course for 

Students 
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PIANO TEACHERS WANTED 


There are Piano teachers who can successfully s 
pective patrons. 


many patrons. : 
makers of the Weaver line of Pianos that will 


ell pianos to their patrons and pros- 


The help of the teacher in choosing the piano is appreciated by 
Teachers in unoccupied territory can form an alliance with the 


prove advantageous to the teachers 


and their patrons. Many of the Piano dealers who built up a large business in the 
past 40 years started their career as music teachers. 


There are four grades of pianos in the Weaver line, from the cheapest that is attrac- 


tive and trustworthy up to the Weaver Piano, which is one of the leading pianos in 


tone, performance, and durability, and is much 


acclaimed by musical celebrities. 


In writing for an agency, please give references. 


WEAVER PIANO 
127-137 Broad Stree 


Makers of fine Pianos and the 


NEW! a cise PIN 
FOR CHURCH 
MUSICIANS 


Suitable Insignia for Senior or 
Junior Choir Members and Church 
and Sunday School Orchestra Players. 


@ These pins, with the cross, wreath 
and word “Music” of similar ma- 
terial, may be had in any of the 4 
qualities listed; the circle in which 
the cross appears and the space that 
contains the word ‘‘Music’’ are in 
i-baked French enamel, Blue and 
, respectively. Choice of any 
ors may be made, at no extra 
in quantity orders of at least 12 
There is space for engraving 

only on the back of these pins. 


IMPROVE YOUR PLAYING 


If you play the PIANO send for remarkable FREE booklets 


mental-museular 
Address 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


700 KIMBALL BUILDING. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


improve your playing thru 
co-ordination as used by famous pianists, 
BROADWELL STUDIOS, Covina, California. 


Teachers $ $$ 


how you may greatly 


TEACH MODERN PIANO 
The Christensen Way 


A strictly legitimate method based on 31 
years of actual teaching experience. Success- 
ful teachers everywhere. Our half million 
satisfied pupils are your guarantee. Nation- 
ally advertised. A franchise protects you, 


Write now for complete details. 


CHRISTENSEN METHOD 


CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


Make THE ETUDE Your Marketing Place 
Etude Advertisers Open the Doors to Real 
Opportunities 


Ww 


- AUSTIN ORGANS 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


RINGS-MUSIC PINS-MEDALS 


a 


COMPANY 
tors sea. 


Ross Multiple Piano. 


Are designed on scientific 
principles and on an artistic 
tonal basis. Built of quality 
materials with skillful work- 
manship they are outstand- 
ing in tonal character and 
in durability. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


One of 


NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS 


A charming home in quiet 
Gramercy Park... conveni- 
ent location-... serving — 


a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street at Irving Place 
NEW YORK 


For Musical Clubs, Or- 
chestras, Bands. This 
Ring, Sterling, $1. Pin 
50c, Guard 35c. Ring, 
10 K. Gold, $5. Pin, 10 
K. Gold $1.50. Guard $1. Send 
for catalog showing many other 
designs. 
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f Ju” ENGRAVERS 


AND 


LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 


~ ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 
Answered / 


By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. , 
Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the A. G. O, 2 aol ee 


No questions a be answered in THE ETUDE unless accom panied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Enclosed is a list of the stops of our 
three manual organ. Will you kindly suggest 
combinations for hymn playing, for both the 
introduction and congregational singing? Also, 
combinations to be used in playing the Gloria 
and Dowology. I should like to know, too, 
how to obtain a chime effect on this organ. 
Will you please explain the use of “Swell 
Unison Separation” and “Cheir Unison Sep- 
aration?’ ?—J. L. R. 

A. For your hymn tune playing set your 
combinations as follows: 

Swell Organ—Horn Diapason—Salicional— 
Stopped Diapason—Rohr Flute—Salicet. 

Choir Organ—Open Diapason—Melodia— 
Dulciana. 

Great Organ—Diapason Phonon—Melodia— 
aha poy, cen dad’ Amour—Octave, 
= rgan — Second Bourdon — Flauto 

olce 


Couplers—Swell to Pedal—Choir to Pedal 
—Swell to Choir—Swell to Great. ; 
For introducing the hymn, play on_ the 
Choir organ with pedals. For congregational 
singing add Pedal Bourdon and Great to 
Pedal and play on the Great organ. If addi- 
tional power or brilliance is required, add 
Swell Oboe, Twelfth, Piccolo and Mixture. 
Choir to Great coupler may also be included. 
Add whatever pedal stops are needed to bal- 
ance the manual tone. As we presume the 
singing of the Gloria and Dowology will ap- 
proximate that of the hymns, the same com- 
binations can be used as a basis for that ac- 


companiment. Since chimes are not included 
in your organ, you may be able to secure 


chime effects by certain combinations of notes. 
For these combinations we refer you to Rop- 
er’s Piano Chimes 1-2-3, which may be secured 
from the publishers of Tu TUDE. WEx- 
periment with these ‘notes’ on different 
combinations of stops on your Swell organ 
—those of the Lieblich Gedeckt Unit which 
includes Lieblich Gedeckt, Stopped Diapason, 
Flute d'Amour, Twelfth and Piccolo. The 
functions of the Swell and Choir Unison Sep- 
arations are to silence the stops drawn on 
these manuals, making them playable only 
through couplers. For instance, draw Swell 
Stopped Diapason and set Swell Unison Sep- 
aration “off.” The result will be that the 
stop will not sound. Now add Swell 4’ coup- 
ler and you will find the Stopped Diapason 
speaking at 4’ pitch,—one octave higher than 
normal pitch. Adding Swell 16’ coupler will 
cause the stop to speak one octave lower as 
well. The stop will also speak at its original 
pitch through Swell to Great or Swell to 
Choir couplers. 


. I do not fully grasp the idea of unifi- 
cation. As I understand it, unification is re- 
sorted to in order to economize on pipes. 
Suppose we have a Principal 8’ stop of 61 
pipes playable from the Great Organ manual, 
of compass OC to ec (5 octaves). Now instead 
of having a separate set of pipes for the 
Principal 8' of the Pedal Organ, we simply 
use the Principal 8’ of the Great Organ (that 
is, from CC to @).and add another .12 pipes 
to complete the compass CCC to G@ of the 
Pedal Organ. Is this conception correct? 
How can different stops be derived from a 
single rank of pipes? Can this method pos- 
sibly produce stops speaking sounds charac- 
teristic of the true stop? What is meant by 
duplexing? How many actual speaking stops 
are included in the specification you outlined 
for me? Ts this instrwment highly unified? 
In what way? Is it duplewed? If so, how? 
Could I build a residence organ of two man- 
uals and pedals, containing only three stops, 
one for cach of the manuals and one for the 
pedals. If a Diapason 8' stop were used 
what other stops should be included? This 
instrument would need to be unified and du- 
plexed, would it not? How might this be 
achieved? How may the resources of this 
tiny organ be exploited to the greatest ad- 
vantage? Will you kindly send me a list of 
some firms in the United States and in Can- 


ada which sell organ pipes and other supplies? . 


Jan a copy of “The Art of Organ Building” 
by Audsley be secured, and at what price ?— 


A. Your idea of unification as a means of 
economizing in pipes is correct, except that if 
by using your illustration we add 12 pipes 
(the lower octave) to the Principal 8’ of the 
Great organ, the Pedal Organ stop will be 
Principal 76’. If the 8’ Principal is dupli- 
cated at the same pitch (8’) in the Pedal 
Organ it will be duplexing—not unifying, 
and no additional pipes will be necessary. 
Unification is the use of one set of pipes to 
produce stops of similar quality at different 
pitches. For instance in the specification 
sent you, the. Swell 16’ Bourdon and Great 
Gemshorn (both 97 pipes) are used for Bour- 
don 16’—Stopped Flute 8’—Flute d’Amour 


4’—Nazard 2%’ and Piccolo 2’—the same 
quality, but at different pitches, and _ for 
Gemshorn stops at various pitches. That 


specification includes thirteen sets of pipes 
with the addition of Harp and Chimes. It is 
unified and duplexed. <A residence organ of 
three stops can be built, but instead of hay- 
ing one stop only on each manual they can be 
unified and duplexed to furnish the specifica- 
tion we are sending you by mail. We are 
also sending you by mail information as to 
builders. The publishers of Tue Wrupp have 
sometimes been able to secure second-hand 
copies of “The Art of Organ Building.”’ The 
cost would probably be from fifteen to twenty 
dollars, if a set is available. 


Will you kindly inform me as to the 
origin of the processional and recessional that 


zu dir, Herr Jesu Christ, Bach. 


~such as the Chicago Musical College or -so’ 


“the New England Conservatory, Boston, 
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is customary in some churches? Please 
me the same information as to the of 
—J. H. M. ane ira 
A. From the Rey. Franklin Joiner, D 
Rector of S. Clement's Church, Phil: 
we have the following information: T] 
tom of having processional and recessioi 
probably originated in the Church of Engla 
with the advent of chancel choirs. The } 
cessional was an orderly method for th 1 
to proceed from the place of vestin 
chancel, and the recessional served 
purpose for their reaching the place in 
to remove the vestments. The Offertory 
not originally associated with the givin 
alms, but indicated the point in the se 
at which the bread and wine were pr 
for use at the Holy Communion. As in 
was used, the singing of a hymn or an 
during the ceremony became customary. 
this ceremonial is not customary in the 
age protestant church, it became the cu 
to use an anthem or organ number at 
offering of the alms. This usage of 
receiving of alms is now also followed 
churches where the ceremonials are used, { 
ceremonial and the gathering of the alms ¢ 
curing at the same time. ; 


Q. I am very much in need of long or 
numbers for Communion Service. Can y 
suggest some that will take about ten 
jifteen minutes to play?—D. 

: We are taking it for granted that y 
wish organ numbers to be played during f1 
giving of the Communion, Naturally soft nul 
bers will be required, and it is difficult to fi 
such numbers of the length you ment 
We suggest your using two or three numb 
binding them over with an improvisation, 
cluding such modulation as may be neces 
Some numbers you might include (if so 
enough for your purpose) are Adagio (fro 
“Concerto in G minor’), Camidge; Andan 
(from Grande Piece Symphonique), Frand 
Air for “@” string, Bach; Aria (“12th Co 
certo”), Handel; Air, Mattheson; Berceus 
Albeniz-Lanquetuit ; Choral Prelude, Es ist 
Ros’ entsprungen, Brahms; Litany, Schu 
Melody, Barnes; Meditation, Aw Prieure, 
Benediction’ (from “Premiére Suite 
ligieuse”’), Jacob; Priére du Soir (f 
“Second Suite Religieuse”’), Jacob; Prelud 
La Damoi.ezile Elwe, Debussy-Choisnel ; 
Vobiscum, Edmundson ; Priére a@ Notre Di 
(from “Suite Gothique”), Boellmann ; Sona 
(from “God's Time is the Best’), Bach; 
Haupt voll Blut und Wunden, Bach; Ich 


Q. My group of choralists numbers eigh 
They are of such varied ages and heights 
it is extremely difficult to seat them. 
you suggest a suitable arrangement? Th 
are four each of sopranos and altos; 
tenors and eight basses. Will you please 
me the names of some books that I coul 
in teaching them the fundamentals of 
and that would be an all around help to tl 
as choralists?—L. C. 8. 3 ; 

A. Assuming that your singers occupy 
rows of seats, and in view of the fact 
you have only two tenors we suggest ~— 
Second row Basses "7 
First row Sopranos Tenors 

Conductor ; 

You can arrange the individuals in the p 
as you see fit, accordine to height, and so 

For teaching sight-singing you might 
one of the following works: “Sight-Sing 
Damrosch; “The Gist of Sight-Sing 
Lewis ; “Melodia,” Cole and Lewis. 

You might also use ‘Tuning Up Exe 
for Vocal Wnsembles,’ by Maybee, which 
be secured for men’s, women’s, and 
voices. 


Q. What are. the requirements to 
scholarship in organ or voice in an institu 


other college that you might suggest ?—G, 

A. As the editor is not familiar wit 
requirements of various colle; S, We sug 
your communicating with the Catlins Mu 
College asking for the requirements. § 
you might 
ution, 


chusetts, is in your loealit 
communicate with that instit 


Q. Will you please indicate the ti 
the hymns enclosed?—J, B. 

In the use of Old Hundredth count 
to each half note. The first version gi 
in your book is probably more commonly 
than the second version. The setting to @ 
Holy Ghost is a plainsong tune, and the 
given are not indicative of a striet time 
that feature being governed by the nati 
rhythm of the words. As an indication 
method of performance we quote from 
Plainsong Hymn Book” edited by Dr. Sydn 
H. Nicholson: “The Singers to-day h 
only to accept the traditional nota 
their guide to the melody and its ph 
but not as an indication of any time val 
Any simple melody will ‘sing itself’ if ii 
not hindered; and the singer’s main cone 
is to bring out the words with their nat 
rhythm maintained and the points of emp 
sis made clear, If any doubt about a d 
of interpretation arises at rehearsal, it 
easily solved by reading the verse aloud @ 
oratorically, since good reading sets the mo 
to good singing. The accompaniment 
be unobtrusive and entirely subordinat 
the singing. Sixteen-foot-pedal tone 
be used very sparingly, if at all’ 
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ring basses so realistically that often it 
not to be distinguished from the real 
ring tone. For this reason I consider the 
strument invaluable and freely predict 
lat it will soon be included in a majority 
' our large bands. 

Since the English Horn (Cor Anglais) 
used very sparingly and usually against 
light background, we would recommend 
it one. An oboe player can double on 
is instrument if two should be required 
scasionally. 

Efforts have been made to include the 
‘eckelphone in the band, but without suc- 
instrument was manufactured 
’ Heckel at the request of Richard Strauss 
ho desired a quality of tone in “Salome” 


ss. This 


hich neither the English horn nor bassoon 
nild 


produce. It has the key system of 
hoe but uses a bassoon reed, thus 
it an instrument difficult to double 
Its tone is of a rough nasal quality 
id adapts itself best to oriental settings. 
The soprano saxophone has been excluded 
rgely from the concert band for reasons 
f tone quality and intonation. The alto 
is been found to offer a better lead for 
¢ saxophone choir. The C melody has 
) part provided for it and since it is 
sally but a tenor saxophone pitched one 
me higher than the one regularly used, 
ere can be no good reason for including it. 
Two harps are wisely included. While 
nly one harp is usually provided, two 
arps are essential in tutti passages in a 
and of this size. While the use of string 
asses are not obligatory in the band, they 
re a tremendous asset and are commonly 
mployed in the larger bands of France, 
ngland and America. 


pon. 


Richness Displayed - 


‘T IS IN the lower register that the 
band can display a greater richness of 
me than is to be found in the orchestra. 
our tubas, four basses, two contra-bass 


Bands and Orchestras 
(Continued from page 81) 


clarinets, bass saxophone, and a contra- 
bassoon (or contra-Sarrusaphone) will 
afford a richness of bass tone quality that 
no symphony orchestra can duplicate. 

No reason is advanced for the inclusion 
of the alto trombone in F. No part is 
ever provided for this instrument so it 
would not seem to require consideration 
here. German bands generally use three 
or four E-flat trumpets to splendid advan- 
tage but they have never been adopted in 
America. Their rich and mellow quality 
of tone makes them very useful for rein- 
forcing trombones and horns, of for accom- 
panying—a use to which the smaller B-flat 
trumpet seldom lends itself. 

Several authorities have advanced the 
argument that the clarinet section should 
become the basis for the symphonic band 
and should parallel the string section of 
the orchestra. Arthur A. Clappe reasoned 
that a band of seventy-five performers 
should include thirty B-flat clarinets, two 
E-flat clarinets, nine alto clarinets, nine 
bass and six contra-bass clarinets—these 
to represent the violins, violas, violoncellos, 
and basses of the orchestra. 

John Redfield, noted physicist, presents 
a similar argument. He argues that, since 
violin parts are generally transcribed for 
the clarinets, a sufficient number of alto, 
bass and contra-bass clarinets should be 
provided to care for the viola, violoncello 
and bass parts. He says, “that there are 
in the orchestra such instruments as violas, 
violoncellos, and string basses, seems to 
be entirely forgotten by transcribers of 
orchestral music for the wind band.” 

_ The limits of this article will not permit 
of a full discussion of these points. It is 
believed, however, that a band organized 
upon such a basis would offer some splen- 
did opportunities to capable arrangers and 
conductors but it appears impractical from 
the financial standpoint. What bandmaster, 
or what organization, could finance such 
a unit? Special arrangements would be 
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and JACOBS’ 


to Supervisors of Music, 
School Music Directors, 
and Band and Orchestra 

Leaders, known to us or 
who properly identify themselves as 


A 128-PAGE BOOK 


containing 124 Optional 1st Violin Parts (complete, and 
* entirely in the 1st position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
f Marches and Galops; and/or 


A 64-PAGE BOOK 


z containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) 
. from the Walter Jacobs Band Books; and/or 


_ A 48-PAGE BOOK 


containing 51 Ist Violin Parts, some full concert size, to 
the Walter Jacobs Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly 
; of medium to very easy grade. 
= 8 Eb Alto and Bh Tenor Saxophones. 


To All Others These Books Are $1.00 EACH 
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required, as violoncello parts are now gen- 
erally allotted to euphoniums, saxophones, 
and bassoons, while viola parts are com- 
monly assigned to third and fourth clari- 
nets. 

There is little doubt that the tubas will 
always remain as the foundational bass of 
the band. Neither contra-bass clarinets nor 
string basses possess sufficient power to 
serve as the bass for a large brass section. 
Six contra-bass clarinets, one contra-bas- 
soon, one bass saxophone and two tubas 
will not support a ninety piece band nearly 
so effectively as will six tubas, two contra- 
bass clarinets, and one each of bass saxo- 
phone and contra-bassoon. 


Seeking the Ideal 


N ITALIAN authority has suggested a 
similar proportion of clarinets, with the 
exception that he recommended the use of a 
large number of string basses (with a 
single tuba) to form the foundation. 

A report of a program which was pre- 
sented by the Los Angeles Reed and Brass 
Symphony in the Hollywood Bowl in 1928, 
under the direction of D. C. Cianfoni, indi- 
cates that he evidently agreed with this 
authority as his band of seventy included 
four flutes, two oboes, two bassoons, con- 
tra-bassoon, thirty clarinets, five alto clari- 
nets, one bass clarinet (there was evidently 
a scarcity of bass clarinets at that time) 
six string basses, harp, three trumpets, 
four horns, three trombones, two euphoni- 
ums, tuba and percussion. 

The American Bandmasters Association 
has undertaken the task of securing the 
eventual adoption of a universal instru- 
mentation for the concert band—a most 
worthy enterprise. If such an agreement 
could be reached by the authorities of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and America 
it would prove a boon to composers and 
publishers of band music and would serve 
to secure for the band the serious consider- 
ation of our greatest composers. 


Tue Musica 
Peprer Box 
Dark Doings 


Tke detective made his way up the stairs 
of the office building and presented himself 
at the door of the music academy. 

“Excuse me,” he said to the young lady 
who opened the door, “but I hope you'll 
give me what information you have and not 
make a fuss.” 

“What do you mean?” was the indignant 
question. 

“Why, that little affair—you know,” 
the detective. 

“T don’t understand you at all,” replied 
the young lady freezingly. 

“Why, we got a tip from the house next 
door that somebody here was murdering 
Wagner.” 


said 


* x x 


A Musical Nag 


“Schubert had a horse named Sarah. 
Rode it in a big parade; 
When the big band started playing, 
Schubert’s Sarah neighed.” 
—Exchange. 


Pret 
Neighborly 
Piano Tuner. “Good morning! I am 
here to tune your piano.” 
Mme. Screechini. “My piano? I didn’t 


order a piano tuner.” 
Tuner. “No, but the gentleman across 
the way did.” 
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\ TH an easy- 
i playing Conn 
band instrument, you 
can be ready for band 
or orchestra in 4 to6 
weeks. A sure road 
to popularity if you 
start on a Conn. 
®, Choice of the world’s 
greatest artists. 
Magnificent tone. 
Many exclusive fea- 
tures—yet they cost 
no more. 


Write for Free Book 


Ask to see the marvelous 
new models now being dis- 
played by Conn dealers. 
Hometrial. Easy payments. 


Write us for free book on 
whichever instrument in- 
terests you most. Mention 
pero 

G. CONN, Ltd. 
213 eon Bldg. -» Elkhart, Ind. 


A ONN 


Worlds Largest 
Manufacturers of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WITH an easy -playing, 
sweet-toned Buescher you 
play tunes right away. Be 
a social) “‘hit;’”? win new 
friends ;_ popularity; in- 
creased income. Opportu- 
nities for good-pay jobs. 
You can qualify quickly. 

any Bues- 


= FRE cher in- 


strument. Write now for 
details and handsomeF ree 
Book.Mentioninstrument: 
saxophone, cornet, trom- 
bone, ete. 

BUESCHER 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
216 BUESCHER BUILDING 
ELKHART INDIANA 


on trial, 


Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
HONESTLY REBUILT—FULLY GUARANTEED 


Write for list and special discount to teachers. Catalog of new 
instruments sent upon request. Distributors King Band Instruments, 
WEYMANN COMPANY, Dept. E-2, 13th & Arch Sts.. Phila., Pa. 


MAKE AMERICA Music MINDED 
START A 


MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 
ano TOY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Complete correspondence course by foremost Music 


Kindergarten in the world. We trained the Century 
of Progress Toy Symphony Orchestra. Only $20.00. 
Address Bruce School, 6308 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


@ 1n one hourI mastered the 
scale, and the first week ] was 
playing popular tunes. Now 
I’m the happiest fellow in 
town; popular, invited every- 
where, going places with my 


(2) SAXOPHONE 


You can do it, just as easily. 
Try new P-A sax, trumpet, 
clarinet, or trombone, at your 
local music store. See how 
easy. Beautiful tone. Or mail 
coupon for fully illustrated 
catalog. No obligation. Easy 
terms. Learn why P-A is best 
for student and weaEhere 
Write today. 

PAN-AM ERICAN 
208 P-A Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


iPAN. AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO. 
1208 Pan-American Bidg., meres Indiana 


1 

1 

Hered send me your free booklet, . lam especially | 
l interested in {instrument] 1 
j Name : 
} Address -_ 
RS ayrten a eee ek eed oe 
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OR THE attainment of speed three 
qualities are necessary: 


I. Strength 
Il. Flexibility 
III. Independence. 
as almost everyone knows, is 


| by engaging in activities that call 
eth. But one must bear in mind 


that, though carrying a three hundred 
pound block of ice on one’s back unques- 
tionably requires strength, the physique of 
the average violinist, for instance, would 
hardly be benefited thereby. Carrying this 


barbarous analogy over to the violin, the 
simultaneous playing of four A-flats (of 
which feat Paganini is,said to have been 
while requiring great strength as 
as stretching capacity, would, in the 
f average violinist, produce a 
rather than strength. 
then, is to understand the par- 
r cape atk of one’s hand, and to choose 
ch requires some exertion but not 
» much as to strain the hand. The prob- 
is a rather delicate one and calls for 
great discretion on the part of the student. 

It has been noticed by a few men who 
have given some thought to the subject 
(Carl Flesch, for one) that there are four 
types of movements made by the fingers on 
the violin. (1 personally should say three, 
considering the last two as being of the 
same type). There are, first, the ordinary 
vertical falling movement; second, the hori- 
zontal sliding movement; and, third (a 
very important one to which very little 
attention is usually given), the horizontal 
one .from left to right, and from right to 
left, that is, the movement of the fingers 
in going from the G to the E string, and 
the reverse. If the student cares to ascer- 
tain the importance of this last movement, 
let him compare the difficulty (within a 
single position) of passage work on one 
string with passage work which makes 
continuous use of four strings. It is the 
second of the movements that should be 
emphasized, however, it being more germane 
to the development of strength. Now, take 


capable) 


well 


the 
Bae 


lem 


your violin and compare your relative 
speeds in playing: 
Ex.1 


Compare also the relative fatigue enone 
by them, and you will notice that your 
speed in B is much less, and that it is 
more fatiguing than A. Why? Simply 
because it requires more effort, more con- 
traction. Hence, the practice of B will 
produce infinitely more strength than A. 
A (the falling movement), as a matter of 
fact, produces very little strength; there- 
fore, to do a great deal of practice of, say, 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Ghe Attainment of Speed on the Violin 


By NatHan WEINBERG 


Schradieck’s “School of Violin Technic,” 
Part 1, or Sevéik, “Trill Studies, Op. 7,” 
is almost a waste of time. The movement 
represented by B, however, is the greatest 
strength producer of which I know; and, 
in its elementary form of the chromatic 
scale, it will not strain the weakest hand, 
stiffness also being improbable by the 
counterbalancing flexibility that it produces. 
But it should not be practiced in the form 
given nor as presented in the usual chro- 
matic scales. To do so is to give all four 
fingers the same amount of work, a thing 
we do not want. It should be practiced 


in the following ways: 
Ex.2 


Inasmuch as the essential problem of left 
hand technic is the equalization of the four 
fingers, to exercise them all indiscriminate- 
ly is to accentuate their inequality of 
strength. Therefore, Nos. 3 and 4 should 
be done at least four times as much as Nos. 
land 2. After practicing them try Exer- 
cise A again, and there will be a decided 
gain in solidity and speed. This, as has 
been indicated, is only a suggestion of the 
sort of work that will increase strength. 
I leave it to the ingenuity of the reader to 
develop the idea. 

As to our second gateway to virtuosity, 
I should advise the reader to consult Etude 
No. 25 of Fiorillo. First, do a moment 
or so of our ordinary four finger exercise 
(see A) at what is a rapid tempo for you. 
Then try the last four measures of the 
etude, being extremely careful not to strain 
(1 would not descend the whole distance 
at first). Then make up some exercises 
of the same type, involving the same prin- 
ciple between the fourth and third, third 
and second, and second and first fingers. 
Of course do not stretch more than a 
third or fourth at the most. Try Exercise 
A again, and see if you do not immediately 
notice much more lightness and fleetness of 
the fingers. For, although quick results are 
usually frowned upon by our mentors (very 
frequently with just cause) there is no rea- 
son for using five years to accomplish that 
which can perhaps be done in two. 


A Sevéik Testimony 


N OW FOR that elusive phantom—inde- 
pendence. A copy of Sevtik, “Opus 
7, Part 1” should be obtained. Right here 
I must say a few words about Professor 
Sevéik, with whom it was my privilege to 
study. This really remarkable pedagogue 
has come in for quite a bit of adverse criti- 
cism in recent years. The usual accusations 
against him are well known. His teaching 
is supposed to represent a complete mechan- 
ization of violin playing, and his technical 


works are considered the acme of tedium, 
soullessness and endlessness. Regarding the 
first of these claims I can only say that 
in my own case it was simply not so. The 
professor occupied himself almost entirely 
with interpretation. As to his technical 
works, I should say that one would find 
precisely the same faults with the “Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,” were he to start at 
the first page and try to read every word 
in all of the volumes. Sevéik’s works 
should under no circumstances be used in 
this manner. They must be used with dis- 
cretion; and, if a judicious selectiveness is 
exercised, their value is superior to almost 
any technical work of which I know. 

But, to return to our “Opus 7, Part 1.” 
Let us look at the last two pages. Play 
measure one at a moderate tempo and, 
without repeating, proceed immediately into 
measure 2. Unless you are a fair sort of 
violinist, you will experience a certain un- 
willingness on the part of the fingers to 
adjust themselves to the new situation, or 
you may be able to proceed through four 
measures before experiencing any difficulty. 
Now the difficulty here is caused by the 
incapacity of the nervous system to make 
the shift in “messages.” But, though the 
messages are rather more complicated than 
those which one usually encounters, by a 
certain amount of practice the nervous sys- 
tem can be trained to send these to the 
fingers with clarity. When it can do so, 
try some passage, at a not too rapid tempo, 
in which your fingers have frequently 
stumbled, and see if your control of the 
passage has not improved. 

Independence is rather slower in develop- 
ing than strength or flexibility, but, by a 
reasonable amount of persistence, in these 

evcik exercises and others of the same 
type, one will positively improve. The fre- 
quently heard suggestion of practicing pas- 
sages with varied bowings also has its 
value, but not unless the student under- 


(Correct Gone Production 


By RoBerT BRAINE 


Correct tone production on the violin is 
easily the most important element in learning 
to play the instrument well, as indeed is the 
case with every musical instrument. An 
Erupbe subscriber writes to inquire the best 
way to acquire a good tone on the violin. 
He writes: “Will you please give me your 
opinion of the following paragraph; ‘In 
practicing for tone, practice at first very 
softly, using no added pressure, .and em- 
ploying the hand only as a guide for the 
bow. When the tone has become clear and 
smooth, gradually increase in volume. 
Practicing in this manner will insure a good 
control of the bow, and the ability to play 
loud and soft at will. If the pupil plays 
with the proper relaxation he will also find 
this a help in developing ease and natural- 
ness in playing. Tone must be a gradual 
process, developing by stages. A clear, 


stands just why these different bowi 
will help to produce independence. 

dentally, I have limited my discussi 
the left hand. The bow, of course, pla 
its part in velocity, but a much less imp 
tant part than the left hand; so I 
preferred giving my attention to the 
I mention the bow here because it | 
such a direct connection with the left hai 
independence.) Now, in the following p 
sage: 


Ex.3 
f) ue 
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the student will notice that in each g 
cf sixteenths the nervous system is incli 
to carry an emphatic message on the 

note, but weaker ones on the other th 
This will, especially after a while, tenc 
unevenness and, possibly, stumbling. P 
tice it with bowings of the following ty 


Ex.4 
coer Boer 


being sure always to accentuate the det 
notes. This induces strong messag 
each note in turn, so that the inequality 
motor discharge is evened up. I do 
consider bowings as important as the 
work mentioned, but they have some 1 
—as have some exercises by Ferdi 
Carri. 

The foregoing are of course only a 
suggestions. But by using his inge 
develop the ideas further, our violin 
he has good natural digital and 
endowment, will, after a year or so, be 
a little less amazed at the glittering 
nical flights of other violinists. 


7 


> 


rounded tone, beautiful with life and 
ness is well worth the time devoted tog 
ual practice.’ ” 

This paragraph conveys some e3 
advice on the correct method of pra 
for tone, and it is small wonder 
correspondent states that her tone 
greatly benefitted by following its 
She will no doubt be interested al 
advice given by the famous 
tini, over a hundred years ago ‘to 
lady pupil. This advice is so exce 
it has become a classic in 
violin playing. Tartini wrote; ce 
study should be the true manner . 
balancing, and pressing the bow lig 
steadily on the string in such a m 
it shall seem to breathe the 
gives, which must proc 
of the bow and not fr 


HE ETUDE 


ow given with a hammer upon it. This 
pends upon laying the bow lightly upon 
e strings, at the first contact, and on 
ntly pressing it afterwards, which, if done 
radually, can scarcely have too much force 
iven to it, because, if the tone is begun 
yith delicacy, there is little danger of ren- 
ring it afterwards harsh or coarse. Of 
ais first contact and delicate manner of be- 
inning a tone, you should make yourself a 
rfect mistress in every part of the bow,— 
well in the middle, as at the extremities, 
tnd in moving it up as well as down.” 

| Honeyman, the well known. writer- on 
Nolin playing, in his work; “The Violin 
Hnd How to Master It,” says of Tartini’s 
neory ; “The above advice is too often dis- 
‘ecarded even by professional players, some 
‘fi whom we see perpetually laying the bow 


Wm the strings, letting it rest there and 
“hite” the string, and then rendering out 
Nhe note like saw-sharpeners. The sound 
Phus produced is noise, not music. 


q “But a still greater fault, than that of a 
; atchy note will probably be discovered. 
> hair ought to move across the. string 

an inch from the bridge, during its 

Biire passage. 

I ‘In doing so it ought to describe a line 
is straight as the bridge itself, not forming 

4 slightest 


curve. The ‘objectionable 


urve will be the first thing that the student 


A PpIEcE of medium sandpaper is one of 
he most important things in the violinist’s 
tquipment. Pegs that will not stay in place 
ire instantly made to do so by a few strokes 
\cross the sheet. It is also handy in putting 
in new pegs, and makes a better looking 
job than a jack knife! Many new pupils 
vave trouble with the violin bridge not 
staying in place, until they are shown how 
iF place the sandpaper over the place where 
she bridge is to stand, and then to rub the 
pridge back and forth slowly until it fits 
the curve of the violin. Pupils sometimes 
faye an instrument that has been repaired, 
and the glue has oozed out and dried. 
Sandpaper makes it as smooth as new. 


Passe Partout 


School music teachers find it necessary 
© use many helps, as the individual pupils 
O not really get as much of the teacher’s 
me and advice as they need, especially at 
the beginning stage, where it is important 
lat no time is wasted by practicing wrong. 
Ine of the hardest things in teaching violin, 
ioloncello, mandolin and other stringed in- 
truments, is the fact that the fingers are 


In sustaining a note on an open string 
€ vibrato can be obtained by applying it 


next the one being sustained. The 
to may not be as pronounced as that 
ned on the string upon which the 
is placed, but the effectiveness more 
compensates for the effort made to 
cover the emptiness of the open string. 

_ With the aid of a hazel nut the rough 
stance on a gut string can be made 
h. This is done by rubbing the nut 
the string, but NOT beyond the point 
the fingers are employed. 

dust, which accumulates inside of 


will detect in his bowing. Why there 
should be no curve is easily explained. 
When the bow moves straight across the 
string, it sets the fibres of the string into 
even vibration, and through that; the fibres 
of the breast of the violin, which run straight 
in the same direction. When a curve is 
formed in crossing the string, the vibrations 
become ragged and interrupted, as if the bow 
were tending to split the string at an 
angle, instead of straight up the middle, 
and the immediate consequence is that the 
tone is impaired. 


-“Straight bowing is the great indis- 
pensible of good playing. Hundreds of 


players never acquire it, and dozens even 
of professional players fondly imagine that 


they have it, when they have it not. 
Again, some students acquire it, like the 
staccato bow, almost without an effort, 


while others can only master the difficulty 
by long and patient investigation, watch- 
fulness and hard work. I am thus draw- 
ing the student’s attention to the defect 
from the first, that the evil habit may never 
be formed.” 


The little work, “How to Produce a 


Beautiful Tone on the Violin,” by Helen 

Timmerman, contains much useful in- . 
u . . 

formation. Miss Timmerman studied in 


Europe with several eminent violin teach- 
ers whose views on the subject are given. 


Sandpaper and Passe Partout 
By Neva M. HaGEMAN 


numbered one, two, three, four, while the 
pupils who have played piano call them one, 
two, three, four, five. The writer has de- 
veloped a little system which overcomes this 
nicely, and does not confuse the child who 
wishes to play both instruments. Instead 
of telling them that various tones are to be 
played with first, second or third fingers, 
tell them to place the fingers on the first, 
second, third or fourth papers, and after 
testing their instrument, glue tiny pieces of 
passe partout on the finger board. Pupils 
do not need to look at ‘these after the first 
few times, so it has none of the disadvan- 
tage of the paper fingerboard diagram 
which is sometimes pasted under the 
strings. They soon learn to feel the small 
paper under their finger, and develop true 
tones much more quickly. 

Three and four year old children may 
be more easily taught to play, by making 
each imitation fret of a different colored 
paper, and pasting a speck of paper to 
match on each finger. Like magic the chil- 
dren’s tiny fingers match the color of the 
imitation frets on their instruments, and 
they surprise everyone with their ability to 
play grown up music, in perfect tune. 


Nuggets of Violin Wisdom 


By ARTHUR TROOSTWYK | 


the violin, can be taken out by a compara- 
tively simple means, involving merely the 
purchase of a few cents worth of rice. By 
inserting a handful of the rice through the 
F hole, and shaking the violin back and 
forth, a small soft ball of dust will form. 
Holding the violin above one’s head he will, 
by looking through one of the F holes, be 
able to grasp the dust ball with the assist- 
ance of pincers or a fork and pull it out 
with ease. 

The same form of procedure is gone 
through in the cleaning of other stringed 
instruments of the violin family. 


sh School Course 


u can complete your High 
Poe Eednea Lion at bome-in 
oumemeets 


MUSIC LOVERS 


100,000 of the finest records in the world on sale at 50c and 75e per 
record (value $1.50 & $2). The Saou Chamber Music, Opes: 
etc., of BACH, BEET OVEN, BRAHMS, MOZART, WAGNER 
etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE. 

THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E, 48th St., New York City 
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Every violin-teacher needs this new 


MAIA BANG BOOK 


THE PIANO 
TEACHERS’ 


BOOK and 
MANUAL 


completing 


THE MAIA BANG 


VIOLIN COURSE 


for Class Instruction or Individual Lessons 


Contains easy piano accompaniments 


for all the pieces in 
of the Course. 


Books I, Il, and Ill 


Includes valuable teach- 


ing suggestions for parents and teachers. 


Price only $1.00 


Special Announcement for Teachers 


During the first part of 1935, Maia Bang is making a 
country-wide lecture-tour, explaining her books and her 
teaching methods. Perhaps she is coming to your town. 


Ask your local music store. 


Or write to the address 


below and we shall be glad to tell you whether Mme. 
Bang is to bein your vicinity. The lectures are free! 


G. SCHIRMER, inc. 


eS GEMUNDER #& SONS 


9 West 42nd St., New York 


old & New VIOLINS 


“Gemunder Art Violins’ 


Bows, Cases, Strings, Expert Repairing 
Est. 1846 Send for Catalog E. 
America’s Famous Violin House 


Henning Violin 
DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 
For a limited time you can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price’ 
far lower than ever asked for such 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Tatocusation 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


BE YOUR OWN VIOLIN TEACHER 


New invention, highly endorsed by Kreisler, Auer, 
Ysaye, etc. None too old to learn. Easy now for 
parents to teach their children. Proven success. 


"You feel and see—where fingers should be" 


FINNEY VIOLIN SYSTEM 
3231-E-| Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 


VIOLIN MAKERS SUPPLIES 


SELECT 
IWO MANDOLI 


combination. 


Two Guitars 


= MANDOLINISTS! 


23 New Arrangements for Two Mandolins and Guitar. 


An interesting list of Spanish music never before published for this 
Among them: 
Caminito—Tango 
Cumparsita—Tango 


20 NEW GUITAR SOLOS — sPANisH STYLE 


Never before published for this instrument. 
Tangos and International hits, such as: 
A Media Luz—Tango 


O. PAGANI & BRO. Dept. E. 


3 East 43rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


BULLETINS OF SPLENDID BUY- 


ETUDE ADVERTISEMENTS ARE 
ING OPPORTUNITIES 


NOVE LTy 


PIANO SOLOS 
In RHYTHM 


RIPPLES 
NANA 
SIZZLING FINGERS 


MARITA 
Price (each) 40¢. At your deoler 


fou 
COMPLETE 
LIST 


PIANO METHOD 
Simplest Method Known 


Most modern; complete: systematic; thoroughly 
illustrated. All chords in music—bass progres- 
sions, modulations, breaks, endings, fill-ins, 
improvising, pentatonic scale, whole tone scale, 
blue scale,chords,tenths, hot chords, 


etc. Shows and illustrates how to 
use chords from the major to the 
13th chord. On sale at your dealer. 


raaiz.sert 81 00 [yore 
M.M.COLE PUB.Co.... | 
eT a Qu ETTE 
ent D Lw 


e 


Chicago 


It’s “different!’’ 128-page book reprinting 25 
articles, by Carilyn Stevens, from The Christian 
Science ‘Monitor. Inspirational and practical. 
At bookstores or direct. $1.25 plus 10¢ ag red 
charges; Pacific hea g 15¢. Or C.O.D. in U.S. A., 
including charg 

ASSOCIATED AUTHORS: SERVICE, Dept. EM-2 at 222 W. Adams, Chicago 


Adios Muchachos—Tango 
Tango of the Roses, Etc. 


A well-known list of 


Queja Pampera—Tango 
Dark Eyes 


SEND FOR LIST 


289 Bleecker St. 
New York, N. ¥ 
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Easter Sunday in 1935 falls 
on April 21. Choirmasters 
who now in good wisdom 
are giving thought to their 
Lenten and Easter needs 
are invited to use the help- 
ful examination privileges 
we extend. 

You may name any Easter publication you 

would like to examine, or, upon receipt of 

your described needs, we shall be glad to 


send you a selection of suitable numbers 
for you to examine. 


CANTATAS 


For Mixed Voices 


EVERLASTING LIFE 


By Mrs. R. R. Forman Price, 60 cents 


ndid cantata, in two parts, presents the 

I Resurrection in a most beautiful 

manner. The average volunteer 

ith a solo quartet would find-no difficulty 
-arning the music and giving it the proper 
pretation. There are ten musical numbers, 
with solos for Soprano, Tenor and Bass, and 
Tenor; and through the 


duets for Alto and 
‘ k, there runs that vein of satisfying 
which Mrs. Forman has such a gift. 
ion, about 45 minutes. 


vyhole w 


ne lor rendi 


HE LIVES, THE KING OF KINGS 
By Anna Priscilla Risher Price, 50 cents 
s a splendid cantata not only in excellence 


i , but also in the well-presented texts by 
inita E, Roos. Its 


nine numbers impressively 
g out the story of the Cross, the Tomb and 
e Resurrection. Time, 20 minutes. 


THE RAINBOW OF PROMISE 


By William Baines Price, 60 cents 
\ yugh this melodious cantata requires only 
bout twenty minutes for its rendition and is 
“asy to sing, it tells the story of the Resurrection 
na most effective manner. 


KING OF GLORY 


By R. S. Morrison Price, 60 cents 
An Easter cantata which gives us something dif- 
ferent in that the first four numbers act as a 
‘Prologue.”” The cantata itself takes up the 
story of the Resurrection and is purely Easter 
ind joyous in character. The music is never 
difficult and always melodious. 


juired is nearly 40 minutes. 


FROM DEATH UNTO LIFE 


By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 
This likable Easter cantata requires about 30 
minutes and is particularly suited to the volun- 
teer choir. The first part encompasses the story 
of the Passion, and the second, the Resurrection, 
Each part is complete in itself and the work may 
be used both at Lenten and Easter services. 


VICTORY DIVINE 


By J. Christopher Marks Price, $1.00 
One of the best_of all cantatas for Lenten or 
Eastertide use. It proves satisfying to the lover 
of good music as well as to the non-musical folk 


The time re- 


who are won by brilliance and melody. Its 
record of successful renditions includes small 
choirs of volunteer singers with fair soloists as 
well as splendidly trained choirs numbering sev- 


eral hundred voices. Requires about an hour. 


Send for Easter Music Folder (no 
charge for it) which lists many ex- 
cellent anthems, solos, services, etc. 


CANTATAS (Continued) 


For Mixed Voices 


THE GLORY OF THE RESURRECTION 


By Charles Gilbert Spross 
Tells the Easter story in a most attractive and 


Yj Yi 
Yi yj Y_ 
1] / Ws 


Price, 75 cents 


effective way. That genius of text, Frederick 
H. Martens, made the compilation around which 
the composer wove his melodies and musical ef- 
fects to enhance the beauties of these Easter 
thoughts. 


THE RISEN KING 


By Alfred Wooler Price, 60 cents 
Just the kind of a cantata_to make a genuine 
appeal to volunteer choirs. It is always interest- 
ing to the choir and the solo assignments are 
very satisfying. 


MESSIAH VICTORIOUS 


By William G. Hammond Price, 75 cents 


A'‘stimulating and uplifting musical presentation 
of the Resurrection and Ascension. It runs just 
about half an hour and there always is predomi- 
nating a musical fervor in its decided melodic 
and rhythmic construction. 


ALLELUIA! 


By R. M. Stults Price, 60 cents 


“Alleluia,” with its effective solos for the differ- 
ent voices and choruses unusually melodic and 
pleasing, is easy to prepare with the average 
choir group. The cantata requires about 35 
minutes for rendition. 


POPULAR EASTER ANTHEMS 


Asterisks (*) denote Anthems without Solos 


Alleluia, Christ Is Risen 
(Cat. No. 20612) 
By R. M. Stults Price, 12 cents 
And When the Sabbath Was Past 
(Cat. No. 10396) 
By R. M. Stults Price, 15 cents 
As It Began to Dawn 
(Cat. No. 10474) 
By R. M. Stults Price, 12 cents 
Christ Our Passover 
(Cat. No. 20771) 
By E. L. Ashford Price, 12 cents 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 
(Cat. No. 10397) 
By R. S. Morrison 
Easter Morn 
(Cat. No. 21011) 
By Risher-Spross Price, 12 cents 
God Hath Sent His Angels 
(Cat. No. 20024) 
By W. H. Jones 


Price, 15 cents 


Price, 12 cents 
He Is Risen 
(Cat. No. 10802) 
By R. M. Stults 
*Hymn of Gladness 
(Cat. No. 20874 
By R. M. Stults Price, 12 cents 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth 
(Cat. No, 21118) 
By Handel-Warhurst Price, 12 cents 
*Jesus Christ Is Risen 
¢ _ (Cat. No. 10629) 
By W. H. Neidlinger Price, 15 cents 
Lord Now Victorious 
_ (Cat. No. 20872) 
By Mascagni-Greely 


Price, 12 cents 


Price, 20 cents 
(NEW) 
For He That Was Dead Is Risen 
(Cat. No. 21182) 
By M. F. Lawrence Price, 15 cents 


Where Life Is Waking All Around 
Cat. No. 21183) 


( 
By H. P. Hopkins Price, 12 cents 


Our Easter Music Folder includes 
lists of Anthems for Treble Voices 
and Men's Voices. 


THeopore Presser Co. 


Everything in Music Publications 
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VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name & 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 
eb hs 
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be obtained from the advertising columns of The Etude and other musical pub-— 


A Gagliano (?) Violin. 

Cc. U. R—Januarius Gagliano (Naples, 
Italy, 1700-1780) was a famous Italian violin 
maker, the greatest of the Gagliano family. 
His violins are quoted in the catalogs of 
American dealers in old violins, at 900 to 
3,500 dollars, according to quality, tone, and 
preservation. Send your violin to a good 
expert, and he can tell you if it is genuine, 
and its value. Experts usually charge from 
five dollars up for this information. You 
must send the violin itself, as the expert con- 
not judge from a written description or a 
photograph. 


Staccato Bowing. 

+. H—I do not know of any book pub- 
lished on “Comparative Violin Technical Sys- 
tems.” 2.—Notes marked “staccato” are 
played .very short, as if they had rests be- 
tween them. For instance, if a quarter note 
has a dot marked over or under it, it indi- 
cates that the note is to be played as if it 
were an eighth note, followed by an eighth 
rest. The note is played exactly on the beat, 
without any stop before the note. 


After Six Months Study. 

J. H.—After six months lessons, a talented 
child of ten years of age should still be study- 
ing exercises and easy pieces in the first posi- 
tion, or possibly the very first easy exercises 
in the third position. The third position (not 
the second) should be taken up after the first 
position. Many young pupils are ruined by the 
effort of trying to advance them too fast. 2— 
Music colleges have different entrance exami- 
nations. Write to some of the leading colleges 
of music, and ask them to send you their 
catalogs, giving their entrance requirements. 


Judging Progress, 
J. H. B—Santuree, 
violinists, who write to this column send lists 


of violin compositions, which they have learned - 


in a certain number of months or years. They 
ask the editor if they have made good progress, 
and if their work shows talent. Now this is 
a question which cannot be answered satis- 
factorily, unless the editor could hear them 
play the compositions named, to judge how 
well they play them. In your case you have 
made remarkable progress if you play the 
compositions you name really well, and in an 
artistic manner. 


Another Stradivarius(?) 

Ek. H. B.—I am afraid it would be a waste 
of time and money for you to ship your sup- 
posed Stradivarius to an expert in one of the 
large cities, to get his opinion as to whether 
it is genuine or counterfeit. Stradivarius did 
not stamp, cut or brand his name on the back 
of his violins, but pasted his labels inside his 
violins. The fact that your violin is stamped 
on the back marks it as a counterfeit, I am 
afraid. It is no use writing to experts about 
old violins. The actual violin itself must be 
seen by the expert, for him to arrive at a 
correct opinion. 


Practicing Kreutzer. 

G. S—Tup Ervupp does not recommend any 
certain makes of rosin, strings, and so forth 
(this in justice to its advertisers). Excellence 
of rosin does not depend on its color alone: 
Almost all the makes of rosin sold by reliable 
dealers are good, and can be purchased at 
twenty-five or fifty cents a cake. 2—The 
Kreutzer trill studies are excellent in develop- 
ing strength in the fingers, especially Nos. 15, 
16) 1%, VS) 2Oy 205 Oh andi > 

38—With the time at your disposal you ought 
to spend one hour daily on the Kreutzer 
“Studies” alone. 


About Aldrie. 


Sr. M. A.—Aldric was a Parisian violin 
maker who made excellent copies of Stradi- 
varius violins from 1792 to 1840. His violins 
have a very fine tone. He is not now living. 
2—I can find no details of the other maker 
you name. I do not know whether he is 
living at the present time. He is not a well 
known maker. . 


A Maggini in Arkansas. 

BE. T. N——Thank you for sending the clipping 
from a daily paper, about a supposed Maggini 
violin worth $5,000, which was picked up in 
a pawn-shop in Arkansas. The trouble with 
these yarns describing violins worth from 
$5,000 to $35,000, is that they do not hold 
water, when a real expert casts his eagle eye 
on the violin. People who do not know much 
about violins buy an old fiddle in a pawn- 
shop, second-hand store, or barber shop, and 
when they see an old yellow label inside it, 
setting forth that it was made by Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius, Maggini, Amati, or one of the 
other great masters, they jump to the conelu- 
sion that they have a masterpiece worth a 


A Stiff Shoulder. 2 ee 
Puerto Rico—Many 


small fortune. Labels in old violins, like s! 
money, are not worth much. A suppo 
violin should be submitted to a recogn 
pert, before it is considered genuine. 


Sehweitzer Violins. “ 
_P. L. H.—Books on violin makers 4 
give many details of the life of Schy 
the Hungarian maker, who worked at 
pest. Bauer says of him in his “Pra 
History of the Violin’: “Johann B 
Schweitzer, 


of his time to making copies of Strad 
Amati, Guarnerius, and other great Crem 
makers. These copies are noted for their 

tiful workmanship and fine tone. 


Supporting the Violin. : : 

J. R.—There is a great difference of 0 
among violinists and violin teachers 
whether a cushion or pad should be 
between the back of the violin and the 
der to support the violin in playing. 
Leopold Auer, the famous violin teae 
greatly opposed to the use of such pad 
cushions, and would not allow his pup 
use them, Other noted teachers, again, a 
their use. Some of the great concert viol 
use such pads and cushions and some 
Many violinists use a medium sized pi 
cushion, under the coat lapel agai 


pupil, length of his neck, and so on, 
much to do with this matter, so I 
advise you to get the advice of a first 
teacher, who will examine you and g 
his advice. et ra ei 


= 


E. R.—Without a personal examin 
cannot say just what is the cause 
stiffness you complain of in your right 
der. If it comes from rheumatism, n 
or some similar trouble, the wise thing 
be to consult a good doetor for trea 
Many people take treatments from ost 
chiropractors, and other specialists. 
and electric treatments are also g 
troubles of this kind. An electric hea 
also helps. i eu " 

However, the whole trouble may co! 
holding your arm stiff when playing. 
joints of the wrist, elbow and shoulder 
be loose and flexible when playing, 
stiff and rigid. Without holding the 
try raising the arm, and ra ( 
it as if it were a string with a weig! 
to the end of it. This may correct 
ing of stiffness. Also try bowing 
full length of the bow, with a feeling 
ness and flexibility, drawing the bo 
strings as if breathing on them. I 
advise you to consult a good viol 
as he may be able to help you. 


Beginning to Teach, 

F. G.—Theoretically no one 
the art of violin playing, until he 
oughly mastered the profession. 
thousands of young violinists who 
only three or four years’ instruction, d 
and succeed in establishing good sized 
for there is a large number of people 

at 
Ja 


“sho 


to learn the violin, who anne 8 
asked by first class teachers large 
ence. s you have had poe instruct 
three years from a_ good teacher, ; 
succeed in teaching beginners at least. 
for violin teaching vary greatly in dif 
cities, and in various parts of the ¢ 

Make some inquiries about the fees ¢ 
teachers in -your vicinity, and be t 
that. Maybe you could start at 
cents or one dollar per lesson, and 
might be able to increase the fee 


A German Maker. : yy 

O. L.—Anton ZAwerger, Pa ¥ 
was a well known maker of the 
kirechen, German school of violin m 
Bauer, a well known authority saj 
violins: ‘He made nice violins of 1 
type.” The name is spelled “Zwer; 


Gagliano Violins. ae 
T. H.—Gennaro (Januarius) G 
a famous Italian violin maker of 
tan school. He was the second s 
dro Gagliano, and was the fi 
Gagliano family. His violin 
high as $3,500, by America 
Ile made violins from 1700 
said that he had a_recipe f¢ 
nish which he used, and | 
own handwriting still remat 
sion of the Gagliano family 
have never been able to rept 
The Gagliano violins are 
solo violinists who are unabl 
prices asked for those of — 
Guarnerius. : 
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tive VERY naturally expect any form of 
@ication, if properly pursued, to confer 
‘tain definite benefits upon our children. 
t us consider how musical training may 
hefit its recipients in the following de- 
able directions: morally, mentally, physi- 
tly, socially and financially. 
‘Morally: A musical training- develops a 
Id’s sense of the beautiful. It encourages 
to wish to do beautiful things and thus 
fH) own charactér becomes a thing of 
Dinty. He gains inspiration from the his- 
On of the great masters, most of whom 


id singularly clean lives. In his hours 
leisure, instead of questionable amuse- 
ypts, he frequents recitals and concerts 
seeks the society of persons whose in- 
lence is uplifting rather than degrading. 
Misic is generally known as the art with- 
BE a vice. 

‘Mentally: In our public schools certain 
Bpjects are given solely to develop the 
pocesses of the mind—mental gymnastics. 
Bec is no subject which will develop such 
of thinking with precision. and 
as music. And, in addition, it 
4ses cooperation of mind and muscle, 
iching the pupil to think and act at the 
me time. It also teaches him to recog- 
ve that music which is really fine from 
it which is spurious. The study of musi- 
_ form develops his sense of balance and 
mmetry. Von Liebich said, “Without 
4sic man is meat.” 

Physically: For a child attending public 
ol, music is a pleasant relaxation from 
s other class duties. It develops accuracy 
d delicacy of muscular movements and 
suleates in the child a sense of rhythm 


kness 


s Tue Erupe material at your imme- 
te service? The following system econ- 
izes time, so that finding information is 
bothersome. 
ide the table of contents in certain 
ic albums, is copied the order of teach- 
or the grading; and on the margins are 
itten ideas on touch or other points, and 
es the date and page of an explana- 
m. If articles can be removed without 
erence with other valued articles, some 
put into a long envelope pasted inside 
sover of the music to which they refer ; 
id those on technic are placed in an enve- 
> for ready reference. In a notebook 
€ written the names of pieces and studies 
ified, hints too brief for cataloguing, 
subjects for investigation, as a list of 
}mes in the interview with Moriz Rosen- 
al in the issue of November, 1931, 
ry and voice textbooks likewise have 
My Inventions are full of marginal 
and analyses worked out according 
ETUDE articles; and my dictionary is ex- 
with new words, definitions and 
tions. 


your emotions! 


Why Every Child Should Have A 2usical Graining 


(One of the letters which just missed winning a prize 
im our recent contest under the above heading) 


By C. L. Smirx 


and grace in thought and physical life. 

Socially: No gathering is complete with- 
out music. It is the person that sings or 
plays well who is in demand in refined 
society. His invitations are numerous 
enough so that he can pick and choose 
where he shall go—and with whom. Also, 
the person who can converse intelligently 
upon musical subjects is always at ease 
among cultured people. 

Financially: The ability to sing or play 
often makes it possible for one to gain 
contact with persons whom it is highly de- 
sirable to know for business reasons and 
who might otherwise be inaccessible. Or, 
if one cares to follow music as a profession, 
there have never before been such oppor- 
tunities as at the present time. Public 
schools are giving more and more impor- 
tance to music and calling for teachers at 
good salaries. There is also an ever in- 
creasing demand for teachers in conserva- 
tories and private studios. Or, if one pre- 
fers to perform in public, he has no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a lucretive position either 
on the concert stage, in the theatre or in the 
church. Even commercial houses selling 
musical instruments are placing trained 
musicians as department heads. Never in 
the history of these United States has a 
musical training had so great a “dollar 
and cents” value. 

The foregoing has not attempted to tell 
anything that is new or startling. It merely 
states a few self-evident facts which can 
easily be proven to be true by anyone who 
will observe the person who has had a 
musical training as compared to the one 
who has not. 


How I Use Ply Etudes 


By EpitH JOSEPHINE BENSON 


My catalogue has many divisions. Since 
a great many subjects may be classified as 
history, only those subjects are listed as 
history which can be nothing else. Con- 
sequently various kinds of information are 
included in one classification. Orchestra, 
for instance, contains analysis and history 
of compositions, and information about in- 
strumentation of symphony orchestra, score- 
reading, transposing instruments, and so on. 
Here is the list in my catalogue: form, 
harmony and ear-training, orchestra, in- 
struments, voice, opera, religious music, 
new music (as Spanish, Japanese music), 
notation, radio, psychology, miscellaneous 
teaching ideas, problems in piano playing, 
interpretation (as, The Songs of Frederic 
Chopin, March, 1929), problems with pu- 


_pils, pictures (only | those by famous ar- 


tists), technic, technic away from the piano, 
pedal, class ideas, games, kindergarten, and 
miscellaneous. Many articles are listed 
several times, often with the number of the 
column and paragraph. 

With this system the Etude information 
is in constant use. 


“Why have rampant modernists and modernist newspaper critics no wn- 
derstanding, no sympathy with those who still care for the pure and beautiful 
im music? Why are they not free from prejudice and the sharp stings of 
icule? Those who contend for the more homogeneous in music, sincerely 
| that music ceases to exist when it ceases to be beautiful. 
act beauty is one and indivisible. 
‘master, the intellect, the servant; while the Sage of Concord chants, 
Let us, however, not confuse inherent beauty with in- 
tual predominance, or psychological mood-projection—which qualities 
irround the extremely modern school to the exclusion of practically every- 
ing else.”—Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


Symonds says, 
Spencer remarks, The emotions are 


THE WHOLE 


HOLE WORLD“ SERIES 


THE WHOLE 
PL, 


ConTainine. 
Siaty-ei the Master Works 
Sie a ional Cops 
ncluding 
FAURE 


AUBENIZ RUOINSTEIN 
SAINT-SAENS: 


MENDELSSOHN: 
MOSZKOWSKE 
PADEREWSKI 
DEBUSSY. 
DVORAK 
rT | 
D-APPLETON - CENTURY CO" NEW YORK 


library and repertoire. 


AlDOnIZ Tes cee «arias. wtei'e jonny Tango, D major 
Arensky, A. ...Pres de la mer, Op. 52, No. 3 
By the Sea, D major al Saks 
Arensky, A. ...Pres de la mer, Op. 52, No. 5 
By the Sea, E minor ‘ 
Bachyda Sasa. ents wise hele Prelude, C major 
From ‘‘The Well-tempered Clavichord’’ _ 
Beethoven, L. van........ Minuet, G major 


Beethoven, L. van, ‘ 
Sonata quasi una Fantasia 

C-sharp minor, ‘‘Moonlight’’—first move- 
ment F 

Brahmspogercits ch dctecre Hungarian Dance 
F-sharp minor, No. 5 

Brahms, J. ..... Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2 

major 

Brahms;eieict onceee Waltzes, from Op. 39 

B major, No. 1 

E major, No, 2 

G-sharp minor, No. 3 

E major, No. 5 

B-flat major, No. 8 

A-flat_major, No. 15 


Chaminade, Co. iiis,..cc cere os The Flatterer 
La Lisonjera 

Chaminade, Coo ia....c snes es Scarf Dance 

Chopin eit) ieee BEtude, Op. 25, No. 9 


G-flat_major, ‘‘The Butterfly” Fs 
Chopin, F.. Military Polonaise, Op. 40, No. 1 
A major 
Chopin, Fin. das. .entecs Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 
E-flat_ major é 
Chopin, F.. . Prelude, Op. 28, No. 6, B minor 
Chopin, F...Prelude, Op. 28, No. 7, A major 
Chopin, F.. Prelude, Op. 28, No. 20, C minor 


Chopitiyk. tara. oe Waltz, Op. 64, No. 1. 
D-flat major, ‘“‘The Minute’’ 

ChopingWsc.¢ 0.2% asmels Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2 
C-sharp minor ri 

Debussy, COR cre cit eeMerceDNt tC. cen tpereaen ict Réverie 

Delbruck, ya ee tails eRe ty 8 Berceuse 

Dvorak, A....... Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7 


Dvorak, A.... Valse Gracieuse, Op. 54, No. 1 


Faure, G., . 
Romance sans Paroles, Op. 17, No. 3 


Fielitz, A. von..... Berceuse, Op. 16, No. 1 
Gabriel-Marie ............ La Cinquantaine 
: The Golden Wedding 
Gantiert, Versus. 2. -taraa cen Le Secret 
Grieg Ease sere Erotik, Op. 43, No. 5 
Grieg, E... Nocturne, Op. 54, No. 4, C major 
Grieg Bis Maiahalels wetter Norwegian Dance 
Grice Nicest conor es Papillon, Op. 43, No.1 
Butterfly 
Grieg; Ea ..shittheo es. To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6 
Grunfeld, A........ Romance, Op. 45, No. 1 
DASZEs cays are ccetete aust aibl telat siete Liebestriium 


Nocturne, No, III 


29-35 West 32nd St. 


For Sale at all Music Stores in the United States 
(Not sold in Canada or European Countries) 
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The D. Appleton-Century Company 
announce the publication of a new 
volume in the ‘*Whole World’’ Series 


PIANO CLASSICS 


WORLD PLAYS 


This latest addition to the “Whole 
World Music Series” is a volume dedi- 
cated to those masterpieces of classical 
pianoforte literature which through 
the judgments of time and of popular 
acclaim have been proved to possess 
qualities of universal appeal approach- 
ing to immortality. It contains more 
than sixty compositions originally con- 
ceived in the idiom of the piano and 
neither lifted nor borrowed through 
the devices of arrangement and tran- 
scription ; selected not alone because of 
their appeal to persons of all tastes, 
but also because each and every work 
has been accorded the homage of music 
lovers the world over. The more than 
thirty-five composers represent every 
school and epoch, from classicists 


Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and the romanticists of the Schumann, Schu- 
bert era, to the modern nationalists, Grieg, Sibelius, Palmgren, Dvorak, 
Albeniz, Rachmaninoff, Debussy and MacDowell. 
versial, or unnecessary pedaling and fingering indications have been elimi- 
nated in editing, in favor of extreme clarity and lucidity of text, a virtue 
of prime consideration to performers of every degree of proficiency. This 
book and these compositions represent the corner-stone of essential mas- 
terpieces of pianoforte literature which should be found in eyevy pianist’s 
As the entire content is of superlative pedagogic 
value, a graded index has been included for the assistance of teachers and 
students of the art of piano playing. The complete contents is given below. 


COMPLETE CONTENTS 


All obvious, contro- 


MacDowell, E. A...The Bagle, Op. 32, No. 1 
MacDowell, E. A., 
Scotch Poem, Op. 31, No. 2 
MASSCMECE, Keivere sc ierey sie mats © Melodie, “Elegy” 
Mendelssohn, F., 
Spinning Song, Op. 67, No. 4 
Song without Words, No, XXXIV 
Mendelssohn, F.. Spring Song, Op. 62, N 
Song without Words, No. XXX 
Moszkowski, M..... Serenata, Op. 15, No. 
Moszkowski, M., 
Spanish Dance, Op. 
Paderewski, I. J... .. Melodie, Op. 
Paderewski, I. J., 

Menuet 4 l’Antique, Op. 14, 
PalMere nies Op -. eeeicteis) om eee) oteleie ts May- 
Rachmaninoff, S., 

Serenade, Op. 3, No. 
Rachmaninoff, S., 
Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, N., 
Romance, Op. 15, No. 2, A-flat 
Rubinstein, A....Melody in F, Op. 3, No. 1 
Rubinstein, A...... Romance, Op. 44, No. 1 


Saint-Saens, C.......Song without Words 
Scharwenka, X... Polish Dance, Op. 3, No. 1 
E-flat_minor 5 - 
Schubert, F.. Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 3 
Schumann, R., 
Little Romance, Op. 68, No. 19 
Schumann, R....Nachtstiick, Op. 23, No. 4 
Nocturne, F major 
Schumann, R., 
Romance, Op. 28, No. 2, F-sharp 
Schumann, R., 
Schlummerlied, Op. 124, No. 16 


5, B-flat minor 


C-sharp minor 


Slumber Song, E-flat major 
Schumann, R.....Traumerei, Op. 15, No. 7 
Schumann, R...... Warum? Op. 12, No. 3 
Schutt, E....A la Bien-aimée, Op. 59, No. 2 
Schutt, Eee o. anoee Réyerie, Op. 34, No. 5 


Sibelius, J., J ; 
Romance, Op. 24, No. 9, D-flat major 
Sibelius, J... Valse Triste, from ‘‘Kuolema” 
Sinding, C..Rustle of Spring, Op. 32, No. 3 
Friihlingsrauschen a : 
Strauss, R......... Triiumerei, Op. 9, No. 


t 

Tschaikowsky, P., 4 
Chanson Triste, Op. 40, No, 2 

Tschaikowsky, P., 
Chant sans Paroles, Op. 2, No. 3 

Song without. Words, F major 

Tschaikowsky, P., 2 
June—Barcarolle, Op. 37a, No. 6 
Tschaikowsky, P... Romance, Op. 5, F minor 


PRICE $1.25 


New York, N. Y. 
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bureau for securing positions. 


Northwestern University 
School of Music 

A Uni versity Professional 
School of highest standard. 
Ideal location immediately 
north of Chicago. Degree 
courses. Ail branches of Music 
taught. Liberal Artssubjects 
without extra expense. 

Bulletins Free 


CARL BEECHER 
Dean 
Room 102 
1822 Sherman Avenue 
Evanston, III. 


SCHOOL 
of MUSIC 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. 
Bachelor of Music Degree, 
cate in Piano, Voice, 


Courses leading to 
Diploma and Certifi- 
iolin, Organ, Public School 


Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon reques( 
W. ST, CLARE MINTURN, Director 


ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 

Courses leading to Music Degrees 


| 
| 

| For information address 
Secretary—Presser Hall, Bloomington, Ill. 


ATLANTA . 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
HUGH HODGSON GEORG LINDNER 


Director Dean 
Courses in PLANO, VOICE, VIOLIN, ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN. 

ING, DRAMATIC ART AND DANCING 
Catalog upon application 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, organ and ak 
other branches of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


| DEGREE—MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS—TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching positions. 
Many special features, weekly recitals, concerts with full orchestra, 
lectures, school of opera, training-in students’ symphony orchestra, 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Summer Sessions—May 16 to June 26, 
June 27 to August 6 and August 8 to September 18 
One Hundred Twenty Artist-Teachers 
Special Summer Courses in Public School Music, School of Opera, School 
of Acting, Children’s Musical Training, Class Piano Method (Oxford), 
Theatre Organ Playing 
Send for free catalog. Address John R. Hattstaedt, Manager 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
575 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 


49th SEASON 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Complete curricula leading to degrees in 
all branches of Music. Faculty of distin- 
guished artist teachers. Concerts and May 
Festival by world’s greatest artists and 
organizations in Hill Auditorium seating 
5,000. Chorus of 350; student symphony 
orchestras, glee clubs, bands, etc. Recitals 


each week on $75,000 organ. 
{ Write for catalog | 
CHARLES A. SINK, President 
Box 1004, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Second Semester Begins 
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OXFORD PIANO COURSE 
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MUSIC FOR THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


Two Courses by Correspondence 


GAIL MARTIN HAAKE 


American Conservatory of Music 
507 Kimball Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
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Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
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Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees 
For Catalogue ‘ 


Address: N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 
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following plan: 


Percussion 
Brass 
Woodwind 


Strings 


One Microphone 


Usually only the percussion and the brass 
need special training for radio concerts, al- 
though the oboe is possibly the most diffi- 
cult of the instruments in broadcasting. 

We are enormously helped at Eastman 
by the recording apparatus whereby, when 
we are rehearsing a program for broad- 
casting, we immediately record that pro- 
gram and then play it back so that it can 
be checked and the conductors and the 
players may know quite definitely how it 
will sound. Our recording machines are 
also of great importance to students who 
can review their work in this way and 
make what changes and corrections they 
and their instructors may deem desirable. 
In such manner most of our important 
works are recorded for educational -pur- 
poses; and we have already hundreds of 
such records. 

We have followed this course with all 
the instruments, including the piano, which 
now records very well. In our work we 
look upon the piano as a master key to 
musical art, which everyone who aspires to 
be a musician should play capably. In 
practically all European schools of music 
the study of the piano is compulsory, no 
matter what other instrument may be 
chosen as a “first study.” In every home 
in America, which makes any pretension 
to culture, there should be a piano and also 
a radio. A home without these instruments 
seems only partly equipped—a very barren 
place in which to bring up a child. 


Preparing to Buy 

OR MANY YEARS IT have been in- 

terested in the underlying problems 
dealing with the improvement of the radio. 
Through Mr. W. Roy McCanne, President 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company of 
Rochester, and through his son, Mr. Lee 
McCanne, who is the Manager of the Te- 
lek-tor Division of that Company, I have 
been afforded an opportunity to observe 
some of their important findings in their 
elaborately equipped sound © laboratory. 
These may be interesting to anyone con- 
templating the purchase 
of a radio of any size, 
type or make. Buying a 
radio is much like buy- 
ing a fine piano. The 
novice knows little or 
nothing about the in- 
strument and may fall - 
prey to a clever sales- 
man, who may induce 
him to purchase an in- 
ferior make which will 
break down in a short 
time and never really 
give him value for his 
money. The best guide 
of course is to purchase 
only from makers of 
high and well establish- 
ed reputation. 

One of the things that 
I have learned in the 
laboratory is that one 
must not expect the 
same quality of tone 
from a small sized in- 
strument as from a 
larger one. Mind you, 
I am not speaking about 
the quantity of the tone, 
but of the quality. Some 
of the poorest small 
radios are the loudest. 
I am permitted to print 
herewith a very good 
illustration (see Cut I). 
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—C_BROADCAST_ TRANSMITTER: 3 ee 


BEST RADIOS 


Chart prepared by the Stromberg-Carlson Acoustical Lebere. 
tories showing tonal range of the various types of Receivers 
7 « 


‘THE ETY, 


This. shows the relative qualitative 
between a small type of machine and- 
of. larger size. The increase in what 
-known as audio frequencies in the lar 
type machine adds enormously to — 
naturalness of the tone. 


A Source of Tone Quality 


HE GENERAL public, including 
musical public, is not aware of ft 
fact. The reason is that there must 
a certain amount of “baffle” area. 
what is a “baffle” area? It is the size of 
front and the sides of the receiver cabi 
In the technical language of the Stre 
berg-Carlson laboratory, “The sma 
machine does not have the necess 
amount of baffle area, or cabinet 
to prevent the air pressure, set up by 
lower audio frequencies in the loud spea 
diaphragm, from slipping around the o 
side edge of this baffle area (front) to 1 
rear of the speaker diaphragm and tl 
preventing the low frequency sounds fr 
being propagated through the air of © 
room. This means that the larger tb 
amount of baffle area, or cabinet si 
the greater the distance which the | 
must travel from the front of the d 
phragm, and therefore the greater 1 
sound wave length that can be set up 
thé room” (Cut IT). : 
The increase in the size of the “baft 
board multiplies the excellence of the to 
quality. Thus, no matter what make y 
may contemplate buying, remember that 
large type machine has finer tonal pote 
tialities. In modern homes of people 
adequate means, radio receivers are som 
times placed in an ornamental piece in 
ceiling, so that the entire ceiling acts 
baffle board (see Cut III). Such a plac 
ment is frequently ideal. 
The results of tests in the acoustic 
laboratory have shown, for instance, th 
a cabinet with a front thirteen inch 
square by eight inches deep brings for 
no fundamental notes or bass response b 
low the middle C of the piano; where: 
a cabinet with a front twenty-seven i 
by thirty-two inches and eighteen i 
deep gives a bass response at least 1 
octaves lower, including all of the 
fundamental notes necessary for good 
sical reproduction and naturalness” 
speech. “ ’ 


Tell the Public | 
LL RADIO MANUFACTURER 


should be frank about this fundame: 
CUT I e. 
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Hh ETUDE 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by 


and address of the inquirer. 


f 
Thange of Measure. 


i Q. Is it true that every measure in a 
oOmposition is of equal length eacept for 
titards and accelerandos? Thus in a compo- 


lition predominantly four-four, a measure of 
ive-four demands that this measure have the 
lounts come faster. In a sia-four a separate 
Beacure of five-four would require the counts 
lo come slower. When a change is made from 
three-iwo to three-four time, a dotted half 
hote of the former would be played twice as 
last as in the latter? In this and similar 
jases the rate of counting 1-2-3 would not be 
thanged.—C, I. W. 

BA You have misunderstood the composer's 
Mtention in changing measure forms. ‘The 


fenipo remains the same, but the measure 
tructure, that is, the system of accentuation, 
bang In four-four measure the accents 


me on one and three, that is, each accented 
is followed by an unaccented one. Sut 
measure changes from four-four to five- 
then. one of the accented beats is fol- 


mz the measure structure. The beats come 
it the same tempo, however, for it is not the 
easures that determine the tempo, as you 
five supposed, but the beats or pulses. If 
: change from two-four to six-eight occurs, 
the same tempo is usually maintained, it be- 
ne understood that six-eight is a compound 
Iuple measure which in rapid tempos receives 
jut two beats, one for each J: When three- 


wo changes to three-four, the tempo theo- 
‘etically would be the same, but actually. 
would be probably faster. However, the com- 


Joser (or editor) is always careful in such 
i case to indicate what is to happen to the 
em po. 

The important thing for you to learn from 
ull this is that changes in measure signatures 
lo not in general affect the tempo but merely 
Baicate a change in the scheme of accentua- 
ion. 


Fies or Slurs. 

_ 1.—Will you kindly tell me whether, 
n the three illustrations below, the lines are 
neant as slurs or ties? . 


Ox. 1 


2.—I should be grateful if you would tell 
ne how the trill in measure 6 of Chopin’s 
‘Nocturne Opus 55, No. 1” is played.—B.F. 

A. 1.—TIf, in Bx. 1 C, the composer wanted 
© tie the F’s he would have put a quarter- 


ote stem on the first F. In B, the C octaves 
ire to be played legato; if a tie were meant 
here would have to be a tie-line for each 
roice. In A it is more difficult to tell; how- 
‘ver, I should say that these also are simply 
egato marks. I have looked through the 
re orchestra score of this suite and have 
ailed to find, in any voice, a half-note tied 
© a quarter-note. 

2—The sixth measure of this Nocturne is 
layed as follows: 


Ex.2 


Transposing. 
Q. I would greatly appreciate it if you 
uid explain an easy method .to transpose 
i am_a pianist and many times I am 
ed to accompany violin, clarinet, and sawo- 
one players, and I must transpose the piano 
at sight, but I do not find it very easy 
m such short notice.—T. C. F. 
1. Transposing at sight is never easy and 
e is no “simple method” that one can 
hieve in a short time. It is a matter of 
ing a certain kind of musicianship and 
plying this musicianship to the prob- 
transposing. In the first place, one 
know all ae signatures—major .and 
perfectly. n the second place, one 
understand harmony; not merely as 
theoretically, but harmony as: it exists 
ical compositions. Often a passage of 
“measures that looks very complicated 
ll be*found upon analysis to be based upon 
e chord or at most-upon two or three 
And a surprisingly large proportion 
e music that you play will be found to 
on the “common chords” I, IV, and 
an occasional II and VI. Of course 
are other chords too, including ‘altered” 
and to be a really skillful transposer 
eventually become able to recognize 
9 and to know how to transpose them 
er key; but at the beginning these 
e worked out mechanically by simply 
@ half-step or a whole-step higher 
er than the notes indicate. In the 
ce, one must understand modulation 
recognize certain passages as being 
ent keys from the one indicated by 
signature. - : 
op of all this of course there must be 


KARL W. 


} Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


GEHRKENS 


Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, cr pseudonym given, will be published. 


practice. Begin by 
melody (without 
in several keys. 


transposing a simple 
accompaniment.) Play it 
(The use of so-fa syllables 


will help a beginner, but you are probably 
too far advanced to make such a_ device 
necessary.) Now transpose the upper two 
voices of a hymn tune; then the lower two 
voices; finally all four. Follow this with 
many other hymn tunes or folk songs. (Such 


a_volume as the “Burst of Song” book or 
“Favorite Songs of the People’ contains ex- 
cellent material for this purpose.) Note 
especially the modulations to other keys and 
make certain that you understand the key- 
relationships involved in a transposition. For 
example, if the composition is in G and you 
are transposing it to Ab, the phrase that 
modulates to D will be in Eb in your trans 
position. But if you are transposing it to Ft 
then the phrase that modulates will be in B. 

If you work at the matter for an hour a 


day during an entire year you will at least 
find yourself better able to transpose than 
you now can. But you must not expect 


miracles in the way of short-cuts. The only 


road to musical proficiency is through the 
intelligent study of music itself—and it is a 
long road, 
Accidental Sharps and Flats. 

Q. Will you please give me some advice 
on a point in the following excerpt? Please 


tell me if the first Ff in the second bar in the 
right hand (also in the left hand) marked 
with a cross, should be preceded by a natural, 
considering that the F in the preceding bar 
is sharped?—Mrs. A. A. K. 


A. Accidental sharps and flats affect staff 


degrees only in the one measure in which 
they are located, therefore it is not necessary 
to have a natural in the second measure of 
your example. Sometimes notation is ‘‘clari- 
fied” by using naturals in such places but 
usually this complicates instead of clarify- 
ing. In any case, when'a “clarifying” natural 
is used it should be inclosed in parenthesis, 
thus (4). 


Singing Syllables. : 

. Please tell me which is the best method 
to learn solfeggio correctly. would be 
pleased if you would give me a list of books 
useful for a young teacher.—M. R. 

A. The “movable do system” is the scheme 
most used for solfeggio here in America. The 
“fixed do” is still found in Europe, but in the 
United States most music educators feel that 
in the schools where ‘all the children of all 
the people” are learning to sing, the ‘‘‘mova- 
ble. do” is better because it is simpler and 
therefore easier to learn—especially for those 


children who have only average musical 
ability. : 

The syllables used are as follows: DO, 
RE, MIi,, FA, SO, LA, TI, DO. The. inter- 
mediate tones are called DI, RI, FI, SJ, 
and LI, ascending; and 7H, LH, SH, MH, 
and RA, descending. Sing a major scale 
to the first series, both ascending and de- 
seending. Repeat it many times until you 
ean do it easily. Find melodies that have 


no chromatic tones and sing the syllables to 
these, calling the tonic or key note Do no 
matter what the key may be. Sing_ these 
both by. ear and while looking at the nota- 
tion. Now try the chromatic scale—DO, DI, 
RH, RI, MI, FA, KI, and so on, both ascend- 


ing and descending. Follow this by much 
practice on simple music, familiar and un- 


familiar, finding Do in each case and singing 
the syllables as you go along. 

Any book of easy material will do, but if 
yo do not have access to one, I suggest “Sup- 
plementary Sight Singing Exercises” by Dam- 
rosch, Gartlan, and Gehrkens. You will also 
find my own new book “Music in the Grade 
Schools” helpful as to methods of teaching 
music in the schools. Hither of these books 
may be procured through the publishers of 
Tun Hrupe. 


Tempos, and an Address, 

. 1—How fast should the Agitato 
movement in the “Prelude in O-sharp Minor” 
by Rachmaninoff be played? 

2.—Likewise in Beethoven's “Op. 13,” what 
is the correct speed for the Allegro con brio 
movement? 

38.—Could you enlighten me as to 
dress of Mr. Rachmaninoff ?—B. H. B. 

A. 1—The Agitato movement in this Prel- 
ude is played about twice as fast as the page 
which precedes it. 

2.—I have two editions of his sonata. In 
one the metronome mark is J-138 ; in the 


other it is J-144. 
3.—505 West End Avenue, New York City. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Rudolph Ganz, President 


Harold E. Ray, Business Manager 


SECOND SEMESTER 
BEGINS WEEK OF 
FEBRUARY 4th, 1935 


Complete courses leading to degrees and certificates in 
Music, Dramatic Art, and Dancing, from First 
Beginners’ Work to Artists’ Training. 


Avail yourself of the best. Tuition fees are in keeping with the times. 
Write for 1934-1935 catalog. 


Faculty of Internationally Recognized 
Artist Teachers. Special Students 
May enroll at any time 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Monday, May 13 to June 22—First Session. 
Monday, June 24 to Aug. 3—Major Session. 
Monday, July 22 to August 31—Third Session. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOUR PUPILS READ MUSIC 


as easily as they read English? 


Illustration from “A Baker's Dozen” 


FLUENTLY? ACCURATELY? RHYTHMICALLY ? 


Here is what they need — 


ANGELA DILLER’S NEW BOOK 
“A BAKER’S DOZEN” 


Thirteen Pieces to Read at Sight with Suggestions as to How You Do It 


Price 75 cents 


Like everything written by Angela Diller it is 
SIMPLE—LOGICAL—TEACHABLE—CHARMING — INVALUABLE 


Pupils are taught to see the important things, the high spots, first, 
and to play them, in time, no matter what happens. Then they 
gradually add details, until they are playing the complete piece 
almost before they know it. Good music—Delightful illustrations, 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. New York, Nev. 


New York, N. Y. 
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30 Claremont Avenue 
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~ JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


AUGUST 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


urses to meet the advancing needs of music education 
for teachers and students 


METHODS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
THEORY OF MUSIC 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Georce A. WebGE, Director 
Dept. E-2 


Manama 
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16th, 1935 


New York, N. Y. 
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Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


x She Cilebeland [nstitute of (/)usic 


School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve University 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director, 2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


thorough instruction in all 
3. ix specialist 
world as con- 
in public and 
s, deans of col- 

ellent equipment—numerous 
rooms. Twenty-three modern 
) large recital instruments. World- 


famous artists and 


pea in artist- re- f M U S | Cc 
cital course. Weekly O 

student-recitals in 

Warner Concert Hall, seating $00. Oberlin College 
on same campus makes possible excellent combination 
courses, High school required, Established 1865. Catalog. 


es of The Cincinnati 

Arts and Affiliated 
University of Cincinnati 

Special Students May Enter at Any Time 


Six Weeks Summer School Opens June 18th 
All Departments Open 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
Write for Literature and Detailed Information 
2650 Highland Ave. & Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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s e of Fine 


CS Ah CE PR 


armony & 

_ er bs 
Composition by Correspondence 
Nocel Fag Course for begin- 

ners, or for Music teachers 
desiring to review this impor 
tant work to their advantage. 
For Music lovers who seek a 
thorough understanding of 
this subject. 


CHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
Instrumental and Vocal Instruction. 
Individual lessons. Certificates and 
Degree Courses. No High School Educa- 


tion required except for the Bachelor of 
Music C 


Course, 
THADDEUS RICH, Mus. Doc., Dean 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Easy 


Useful 


Frank H. Shaw, Director, Box 525, Oberlin, Ohio 
INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Institutional Member of the 


DETRO! i 
National Association of Musie 
SCHoor Se MUSIC Schools. 34th yr. All branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art. Many free advantages. 
Faculty of 84 artists. Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, 
Diplomas, and Degrees. Desirable boarding accommoda- 
tions. For Catalog and View Book, 
Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Manage 
Dept. 2—52 Putnam Ave., Datrale: Mich. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Carl J. Waterman, Dean 


Fall term opens Sept. 19 


Courses in piano, voice, violin, ‘cello, organ, theory, 
public school music and choir directing leading to 
Bachelor and Master degrees. 


50th 


COMBS COLLEGE OF MUSI 


year 
ANNOUNCING APPOINTMENT OF 
Alberto Jonas of New York 


Director of Piano Dept. All branches—individual 
and class instruction. Teachers Training courses. 
Degrees, Symphony Orchestra. Germantown Ex- 
tension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. College and Dormi- 
tories for Women. 1331 S. Broad St. 


Dr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Founder 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 
Train Children’s Voices 


High grade work with excellent remuneration 


LouIsE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 


160 West 73rd St. New York 


(llviene #2 Theatre 
(40th Year) Graduates: Lee T 


(racy, Peggy Saseay Una Merkle, F 
Astaire, Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, etc. Dreams Bowe 
Musical Comedy, Opera, Vocal, and Music for Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Broadcasting, Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Culture. Alviene Art Theatre appearances while lear 


For Catalog 3 write Sec. Ely, 66 West 85th St, N. Y. 


A Musical Cobweb 


By GLapys HuTCHINSON LuTz 


From the 
keyboard, 


various keys of a cardboard 
tacked on the wall of the game 
room, attach as many ends of colored twine 
as there are players. Each one participat- 
ing is told to follow the string until he 
comes to the end, winding as he goes. The 


string has been previously wound among 
table and chair legs, around door knobs and 
in and out stair rails in the most compli- 
cated manner possible. A small musical 
gift should be tied to the hidden end of 
each string. 


A Gravelogue Recital 


By ELIzABETH L. YASSIN 


Tuts is something small which can be 
held on a larger scale for a recital to ter- 
minate the summer session. I held a mid- 
summer recital at my home for a small 
group of young pupils. Everyone is in- 
terested in travel at this time of the year 
and especially the youngest ones put more 
heart in their playing just to think of the 
country they represented. Because of the 
small number of children I let them proudly 
do honors in conducting the travels, each 
representing one or two countries. Little 
rhymes spoken by them helped to make it 
interesting. A violin group ended the 
travelogue and allowed the program to close 
with a few- miscellaneous piano numbers. 

With a more advanced group the idea 
could be put into a composite musical 
pageant of favorite composers or a musical 
travel play. This prospect would act as an 
incentive to pupils for more work, particu- 
larly during hot summer months. 

A child begins the journey by rail—on 
the continent. 


With music we will journey, 
With imagery we'll soar, 
With help of the piano 

Far countries we'll explore. 


Plays 


Playing Droitecc. seca ee Cedric Lamont 


SEcoND CHILD 
The magic name of Italy 
Makes the musician glow, 
A Browning or a Verdi 
Only can its beauty show. 
Plays 
The Donkey Ride ...... Newton E. Swift 
Tuirp CHILD 
And now away to Sweden 
Where many fiords are, 


A hardy and a happy land 
Beneath the Northern Star. 


Walta. aims cco e eee Folk Song 
Swedish Folk Dance...... Henry Goodrich 
FourtH CHILD 


Poppies for the twilight, 
Roses for the noon, 


Glinka and Orchestral Nusic 


By ALonzo G. SMITH 


Waite historians freely give Michael 
Glinka credit for having established Rus- 
sian opera with his “A Life for a Czar,” 
less is said of his influence on symphonic 
music employing Russian folk themes. His 
wedding scene, “Kamarinskaya,” a purely 
orchestral work, inspired the highest praise 
from Tschaikowsky, in a letter to Nadejda 
von Meck in 1882. “How astonishingly 
original is his Kamarinskaya,” declares this 
master of symphonic writing, “from which 
all Russian composers who followed him 
(including myself) continue to this day 
to borrow contrapuntal and harmonic com- 


A MAGNIFICENT radio and_ electrical 
phonograph has been placed in the hand- 
some Music Room of the Home for Re- 
tired Music Teachers at 101 West.Johnson 
Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. It has occurred to us that some of 
our friends may have electrically recorded 
phonograph records of good music, for 
which they have no further use, and that 


they might like to send th ¢ 


7% , y 
b ow 


Happy is as lucky goes 
To Bohemia in June. q 


Plays ‘J 
Bohemian Dance..........Julian 
Gipsy Camp..... v++++++++Mathild 


SixtH Cup 


Of Russia, now more than as” 
The strangest of stories are t 
Of fighting and dancing and I 

In Festivals gay as of old! _ 4 


Plays Ea, 
Russian Legend. betes eeeeeees Les 
Balladewaen- + ocelot siete eee 


SEvENTH CHILD - 
Next we go to Switzerland, | 
Home of the Matterhorn, — ' 
That lofty peak of snow and 
That never can be shorn. ; 


5 Plays a ' 
L’Avalanche....... sh oa Stephen 1 


E1icutu CuHiLp 


Now to the land of windmills, 
= Of dykes and wooden shoes, 

A trip to wholesome Hollana 

Most willingly I choose. 4 


Plar 


Wooden Shoe Dance. ee 
Spinning Song.. severe ee eee Elm 


- NINTH Cup i. 
And now we've traveled far and 
And heard of many things, — 
So turning homeward once a agai , 
A sweet contentment brings. q 


Plays 
Boat S\ongac:. a2 ese Pe 5 
SUPPLEMENTARY Nonpers 
HELO TRUS hee = avant aap 
ct cana Seles Co cokignatnes 


Meditation from “Thais” (Violin 
Minuet in G. rer 
Theme from “Surpris ; 
(Four Hands) eee 
Theme from Allegretto of ES vinbh 
No. 7 (Four Hane Res 


binations directly they have to 
Russian dance tune!” i 3 

Glinka composed this work be 
and 1852 when he was living 
“Chancing one day to- hear | 
wedding a nuptial song an 
dance measure (Kamarinska 


ceived the idea of incorpaieaate 
orchestral fantasia under ne 
ding Song and Dance.” 


hear any evening at a 
is working ! 


No correspondence is 
President of the Home 
put in a card with your “ 
so that the records 

when they arrive. There 
residents in the Home, ar 
gether in the evenings 
to enjoy the radio and p! 


mw ETUDE 


VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


rnordinarily Long Range. 


1—I am a man twenty-seven years of 
and have studied voice for a year and a 

I have been told that I can eventually 
peratic roles. The quality I use from 
first O below Middle C up to the B-flat 
e Middle O is the same throughout. I 
' to the first A above “Middle O” as in 
tenor range. By making a little change 
be quality I am able to go on up to the 
id A above Middle O. I refer to this 
pitch as being in the soprano range. I 
take this high pitch loud and soften it 
| to @ whisper. Singers have told me 
is wonderful. Is it or is it not? This 
tone is not the falsetto tone. I can sing 
Isctto and cannot make much volume on 
ut this other tone I am speaking about 
ry loud. 

Wy tone from the first O below Middle 
to Middle O is big and round, but, from 
note on up to the B-flat next above, it is 
i in size but very brilliant. JI can sing 
» the scale with an equal tone to my 
st vange, but on ascending I seem not 
roduce as good a tone as on descending, 
I wonder if it is not because I carry up 
nuch chest tone. I can jump from the 
OC to high A and even to B-flat perfectly, 
good quality; but I cannot do this going 
ve scale note by note.—W. B. 

1.—You appear to have an extraordi- 

y long vocal range. However, your scale 
id be even and not show changes of 
ty. We wonder whether you can make 
e, even crescendo from p to f in the range 
h you call soprano. 
—Evidently you are singing with what 
lled a “throaty” quality, when singing 
ie lower pitches of your long upward scale. 
| this fault, and get your scale even and 
iced, without the suspicion of a “break” 
idden change of quality on any pitch. 


fortable Singing. 

1.— Should one feel as comfortable 
ng a high tone as when singing a low 
) I have a feeling of my breath pushing 
i when I am singing on pitches above 
le C. 

—What is the difference between a closed 
and an open tone, a resonant tone and 
n-resonant tone?—W. B. 

1—yYes. Should you feel physically 
mfortable while singing, expect to hear 
1 quality of tone. 

—Here you have two questions in_ one. 
ss is singing upward, slowly: suddenly 
ringing, hearty voice begins to sound 
x shouty, and the teacher may say, “No, 
hat is too ‘open’! You must change your 
ment.” Or he may say, “Close that 

or “Cover that tone.’ Frederic W. 
- in his book, “Polychrome Lessons,” 

“The covered tone is one which seems 
verberate in the head, as though it were 
what confined in the pharynx, while the 
tone seems to issue more directly from 
mouth.” Te also says that in his opinion 
are open, or covered, according to the 
of the tone, the vowel, the quality, or 
‘e, and the power. 
ars ago the late Professor Hallock of 
nbia University and Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, 
oat-specialist of New York, began a long 
3 of experiments with a view to demon- 
ing the scientific basis of tone produc- 

ir. Muckey has embodied much of the 

t of this work in his book, “The Natural 
od” of tone production. In _ his latest 
“Authentic Voice Production,” W. War- 
‘haw makes large use of the pronounce- 
s of Dr. Muckey. Mr. Shaw says, “The 
open tone, is sometimes used to describe 
irable and sometimes an _ undesirable 
or condition. The same may be said 
term, closed tone. Tone cannot be 
and it cannot be closed, but resonance 
s can be opened, and the shape of 

sonator can be adjusted so that what 
ed open and closed tones may be in 


point is to have the vocal apparatus 
ich a complete state of responsive free- 
that. it can give a realization of the 
of tone conceived of and willed by the 
must always be a musical 
M according to the type of 
; red. We do not make 
the terms “open,” “closed,” or ‘‘cov- 
tones in our own work, relying upon 
ve freedom of the apparatus, control 
‘ied breath pressures, and full use of all 
e resources of the voice to give us a 
edium at all powers and pitches which 
eet the emotional and _ intellectual 
n of the expressive singer. Thus 
tone-quality throughout the scale and 

of interpretative expression is 
this last depending of course upon the 
gift for fine singing possessed by the 


y, and in a homely fashion, we may 
t a resonant tone is one which has 
; g power; the non-resonant tone 
is more or less lacking in carry- 
Whether a tone has this carrying 
ends in the first instance upon 
not it is correctly generated at 
cords, and, secondly, upon whether 
benefit of reinforcement through 
frrammeled use of all the resonance 
the vocal apparatus above the 
the works referred to 4 Root, 
Shaw, as well as “Lyric iction”’ 
uty Jones, and a new book, “Speech 
.’ by Dr. G. Oscar Russell, which 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


deals with tone production, the nature of the 
vowels and vocal resonance from the more 
scientific standpoint. 


Building Resonance, 
. 1.—How can I 
tones? 

2.—Earplain what is commonly called the 
vibrato in a voice, It is a slight tremols 
sound, to my ear, Is it developed or is it 
natural?—W. B. 

A. 1.—Make full use of your resonance 
resources and of so called sympathetic vibra- 
tion throughout the body. The tonal vibra- 
tions will find their way into all the reso- 
nance cavities above the cords, if not. pre- 
vented from doing so by rigidity of parts of 
the vocal instrument, Remember that tone 
begins at the cords and that you cannot 
resonate anything in a tone which has not 
first been generated therein. Russell thinks 
that the cheeks and other parts of the sound 
tube may perhaps add something to the tone 
above the larynx, through their vibrations. 
The correct, free action of the cords must be 
present if we are to have a resonant tone. 

2.—For perhaps the latest statement con- 
cerning the vibrato, from a scientific stand- 
oint, read the article by Douglas Stanbury, 
n the April, 1934, number of Tur Erupr. 
This writer has recently published a book on 
singing which is different in several respects 
from the usual pronouncements upon the sub- 
ject. We do not worry our students about 
this vibrato matter. We are confident that 
free tone production, backed by a fervent 
artistic soul, will, in the course of time, bring 
to the voice in the act of interpretation 
through song those qualities which most 
strongly impress the sensitive listener. But 
we do dislike extremely the tremolo in a 
voice. If a composer wants a trill he notates 
it. We like to know whether the writer 
meant the singer to sing C or C-sharp. And 
this is no argument for a cold, mechanical 
uniformity of force and color in the sound. 
Give the voice and the emotional nature a 
chance to show themselves in your singing. 
The undulation of a good singer's tones, 
under stress of strong feeling, is always 
effective. The tremolo and the bleat, or the 
horse’s “neigh,” are, to cultivated ears, ob- 
jectionable. 


build resonance in 


The Articles in Song. 

. 1.—Will you kindly give me the rule 
for pronouncing “a’ and “the” before con- 
sonants and vowels? 

2.—Will you please give me also an eag- 
ercise for taking high notes easily and melo- 
diously? I have had many teachers and have 
studied for sig years, but I am still afraid of 
high notes. I am a soprano. F and @ are 
my limit in ease.—Anna 

A. 1.—Presuming that the ‘a’ you men- 
tion is that whieh occurs in clauses such as 
“T saw a man,” or “A sweet and goodly way,” 
we prefer the ‘a’ to be broadened so as to 
sound something like the “u”’ in ‘cut.’ In 
the book, “Choir and Chorus Conducting,” 
new and enlarged edition, pp. 133 to 145 in- 
clusive, you will find practical information 
pes “diction” in singing, whether solo or 
choral. To sing is to sustain tone upon 
vowels. “For the sake of broader, richer tone 
quality in singing, vowels may be somewhat 
modified, as compared with their use in 
speech. Where two pronunciations have equal 
authority, that having the broadest vowel 
should be chosen for singing.” Again: “ ‘The’ 
before a vowel, or ‘h,’ is pronounced ‘thee’ ; 
before a consonant ‘thuh,’’ 

2.—In the work already referred to, you 
will find some special exercises for the “high” 
voice, 

The first thing you need to do is to forget 
your fear of so called high pitches. Believe 
t or not, there are no high or low notes, so 
far as the vocal apparatus is concerned. That 
is physical in its nature. Tone pitch is men- 
tal, something you think, and then will to 
realize in the sound of your voice. The high 
pitch sounds might better be called fast 
vibration sounds, and the low pitch sounds, 
slow vibration sounds. They are all gener- 
ated in the same place—the larynx, not in 
the chest, mouth, face or head. It is phy- 
sically no more laborious to start and sustain 
a so called high pitch sound than a so called 
low pitch sound, within the natural compass 
of the voice. You will find it difficult, at 
first, to believe this, and to act upon it; but 
to do so is the quickest way to insure the 
production of melodious high pitched sounds. 
As a soprano, unless you are the _ exception 
which proves the rule, you probably have a 
compass of two octayes or more. The chances 
are that you have been singing too big from 
the E above Middle C upward. Sing more 
lightly, with a conversational weight of tone, 
especially from the A above Middle C up- 
ward. Take all rigidity out of your body, 
particularly at the neck, jaw and tongue, 
while singing. Try slowly bending down- 
ward with the arms hanging loosely forward, 
while singing upward, going lower as long 
as the pitch rises, and coming upward with 
the descending tones. Be sure that the jaw 
seems to hang from the ears, and the tongue 
tip lies of its own weight forward against 
the lower teeth during this vocalizing. Then 
will the realization of the same freedom of 
jaw, tongue and neck while standing upright, 
with the head very slightly inclined and 
singing the same exercises or song-phrases. 
Allow, permit, Jet the upper voice float out. 
Do not try to get or to attack high tones 
with laborious effort. 


The Monitor... by 
developing atype ot 
news story dealing 
with the achieve- 
ments of those who 
are doing the con- 
structive if not 
spectacular work 
of mankind, keeps 
alive the promise 
that daily journal- 
ism may some day 
escape from its ob- 
session with the im- 
mediate and trivial. 
The Christian 
Century, 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Whose names are 
not in the Lights 


Unheralded to the vast public which follows 
the stars on the silver screen are many 
women who have won renown within the 
movie industry—who are successfully doing 
interesting and specialized work of great 
importance. 


These women and their unusual work 
form the basis for an unusual series of 12 
articles, appearing weekly beginning Febru- 
ary 6, in The Christian Science Monitor. 


Women Who Help 
Make the Movies 


The articles will be written by Marjorie Shuler 
and will appear on the Women’s Page. They are 
full of human interest, with many illuminating 
comments upon women’s place in the business 
world. The film scout who sometimes attends 
three theatres in an evening... the woman who 
wanted to be a lawyer and who is now aid to an 
important production executive ... the secretary 
to Will Hays ... are among the workers whose 
interesting careers are described. While the ar- 
ticles are of value from the vocational standpoint, 
they serve mainly to show in dramatic fashion 
how women’s activities are broadening. 


This interesting series of 12 articles 
may be ordered by means of the 
coupon below at the price of 60c. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. EM-2, at One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


[] Please send to the address below the twelve Wednesday issues of The Christian 
Science Monitor beginning February 6, containing the articles, ‘Women Who Help 


Make the Movies.” 


I enclose 60c. 
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for study 


ei/NTERESTING 


for recreation! 


ANY OF THESE NUMBERS CHEERFULLY SENT 
"ON APPROVAL" FOR EXAMINATION 


PIANO SOLOS 


. No. Gr. 
BEAUDOUX, ELLA ae 
7 ee a Pantique ..... : 


elodie Russe'-ct.ancueres 


COPELAND. BERNIECE, ROSE. 


» Mister Frog a 
Soe St ppe 1% 

Sau; > 

CRAMMOND, "C. ic 
} lly Thoughts, Waltz ... 1% 
PRAZEE. GERALD F. 
6 Crinoline Days. An Old- 
Fashioned Waltz ...... 3 
IZ, RUDOLPH 
r S Dance see ee eee 3 


Morning in the 
2 
S 3 


yoms . 
KEATS, FREDERICK 
3 Clover Bloom .. 
KERR, ROBERT NOLAN. 
Step High 
KING, STANFORD 
3 Milady Dances S Senos 


KLEMM, GUSTAV 


w 
“ 


LEMONT, CEDRIC Ww. 


Old 


Brocade. “When 


ww 


Betty A 
LOCKE, HAROLD 


Chipmunks on the Wall... 2% 
LOTH, L. LESLIE 

In Thoughtful Mood ..... 4 
MARQUIS, LOUISE 

Melody at Dawn ........ 3 


METCALF, I. N. 

Woodland Waltz ... 3 
OVERHOLT, CHARLES E 
Hallowe’en Frolics ...... 
REBE, LOUISE CHRISTINE 


The Cats’ Serenade ... a 
ROBERTS, GEORGE 

Lady of the Gardens..... 
ROBINSON, EVE jobira 
RODGERS, IRENE 

A Winding Stairway 
RUBEN, JOSEF 


iss) 


VA ENS EN TOE eI 3% 


SCOTT, ANN 


73 Majors and Minors ...... 2 


26176 


26175 
26186 


26074 
26160 


26128 


2615 


26154 


26150 


26152 


74 Song of the Intervals ..... 2 


STAIRS, LOUISE E. 
ibwo- Pigs: ane apn eine ciciete 
STRICKLAND, LILY 
Gondolina kien siats< one 3 
The Merry Clown ....... 3 
TORJUSSEN, TRYGVE 
Souvenir 
WALTERS, RUTH 
Witches’ Pranks... sc.0<. 2 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Home on the Range (Arr. 
W. Hodson) 


PIANO DUETS 


BOCCHERINI, L. 
Minuet in E-flat (Arr. W. 
Hodson) 
FOSTER, S. 

Oh! Susanna (Arr. W. 
ERSUSORD eins one eaeisvere rcs 

KERN, CARL WILHELM 

High School Grand March 3% 

WESTENDORF, T. P. 

I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen (Arr. W. Hod- 


Star) 6 .0o5 sane oe 1% 


Nido 
Aun 


2) 


un 


PIANO DUETS—Continued 


Cat. No Gr, =P 
MISCELLANEOUS 
26151. Drink to Me’ Only. With 
Thine Eyes (Arr. W: 
Hodson) as cucnes wns cee 1 $0.25 
26153 Londonderry Air (Arr. W. 
Hodson) 7 .ccpeabesa nee 1 “25 


TWO PIANOS—EIGHT 


30590 


HANDS 


GRIEG, ED. 


Norwegian Bridal Proces- 
sion (Arr. F. R. Webb) 4 vl. 


bo 
an 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


26121 
<O6151 


26079 


26229 


26156 


26158 


BROWN, GAIL RI ow vee 


Tiptoe Dance_......2.... 35 
DAY, GEORGE HENRY 
Daflodithes Seine ae cas 1 -50 
HOPKINS, H. P. 
Moon (Magic. <5 se. 5s.5% - 1 “30. 
WARD-STEPHENS 
Pensee d’Amour’ ........ 5 -50 
PIPE ORGAN 
ARMSTRONG, W. D. 
Impromptu Religioso .... 3 .50 
DUDDY, JOHN H. 
Tdyh 2s ee ae eecowen oes 3 -40 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Songs and Ballads 
COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
3 In God’s Own Garden (E-flat— 
Fy Opt® a); sss. estec es acai 50 
In God’s Own Garden (c-D, 
Opi") ncce tee eee 50 


COX, RALPH 
I Went Roaming in Love’s Gar- 

den (E-flat—g-flat, Opt. a-flat) .50 
LIEURANCE, THURLOW 


Gatitasitia (b=D)e co oo ee .60 
RIES, 
Gradle Song (Wiegenlied) Op. 33 
(b-flat—E-flat) (St. oc sees 40 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 
Mountain Men (b-flat—E-flat, 
Opt PD 1a nwiaeee bares ae 
Sacred Songs 
BAINES, WILLIAM 
7 Bring Now Your Gifts (d-F)... .50 
HILLER, F. 
5 Prayer (Gebet) (g-D) ......... -40 
PEERY, ROB ROY 
Give Me This Day (F-F, Opt. 
ABRE) Sk Pads oak exe eee 50 
1 Give Me This Day (d-D, Opt. 
FE AE aici wats oe Aes SE 50 
Sacred Duets 
ROBERTS, J. E. 
The Wonders of His Love (S. 
A) edi tas at eaye ais ins, cuts Me 50 


SONG ORCHESTRATION 


LIEURENCE, THURLOW 


26180 Carita Mia (E-flat) ... J... 0.6% 75 


g 
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Pylusic Everywhere 
(Continued from page 118) 


scientific truth, as there is no possible 
way (except by freak tones or so-called 
cavity resonance amplifying a few tones) 
to change the “low frequency cut-off” by 
changes in design. The cabinet size is the 
one controlling factor. Of course, if you 
cannot afford a radio of adequate size, by 
all means get a smaller one and pray for 
the time when you may possess a finer, 
larger one. In other words, if you cannot 
have a fine grand piano, by all means get 
as good an upright as you can buy. ~ 

In looking for a fine radio, the novice 
should seek: 


1. Tone range. 
That is, all notes of the gamut, 
from the low notes of the bass 
viol to those of the piccolo, should 
be faithfully reproduced in an 
ideal radio. 


2. Uniformity of response. 
Avoid a radio which seems habit- 
ually to exaggerate certain tones 
of certain instruments. 


3. Unnecessary noises. 
' Avoid a radio which seems to con- 
tribute additional or unnatural 
noises to the tone volume. 


CUT Ill 


THIS LIMIT DUE TO 
SMALL BAFFLE SIZE 


MIDGET_RECEIVER~ 
EXAMPLE: CABINET SIZE 
13" x 13" x 8" DEEP GIVES A 
LIMITED TONE RANGE OF 
250 TO 3000 CYCLES_ 


TH E ET 


4. Unnatural loudness. 
The test of a good fadio’s i 
production of the original s 
not in exaggerated volume 
with the natural volume 
original performance. Bee: 
radio makes a coloratura 
trumpet like the angel Ga 
no sign that it is a fine 


5. Overloading. 
Avoid a radio which 
‘have a_ persistent tend 
overload or crowd the so 
member “naturalness” is th 
test, always. y 
6. The barrel sound. 
The aim of the best man 
is to get as far as possib 
the barrel sound in the 


tones. Therefore, avoid a 
that reminds you of sot 
shouting in a tunnel. q 


It is very informative for the 
to picture relatively the audio ra 
radio receivers. So we shall clo 
fhe presentation of a reproduction 
chart prepared in the radio laboratory 
given here with Mr. McCanne’s kind 
mission. 


NOT SUFFICIENT FOR Narn 


LOW FUNDAMENTAL 
NOTES LOST 


(Changing Notes 


By Frorence LEONARD 


The trumpet: In Thibet the lamas have 
the custom of assembling on the roofs of 
Lhassa at a stated period and blowing enor- 
mous trumpets to exorcise demons who for- 
merly rose from a deep ravine and crept 
through the city. 

Priest and minstrel: Vernon’s book on 
hunting tells of a priest of 1561 who, when 
he was asked to perform the marriage cere- 
mony, would go with his bagpipe and escort 
the happy couple to the church, lay his 
instrument on the altar while he married 
them and said mass; then he would “gen- 


CONSOLE RECEIVER~ 
EXAMPLE: CABINET SIZE 

2T*x 32"x 16" DEEP GIVES 

AN EXTENDED RANGE OF F 

60 TO 5000 CYCLES- 4 


_ CORRECT RANGE FOR GOOD NATURAL | 
REPRODUCTION OF SPEECH AND MUSIC™ 


tillye bringe them home againe bey 
pipe. Was not the Priest a true 
thynke ye?” 

Huge double basses were the 
the eighteenth century. George IT 
land ordered the making of the 1 
that country, to imitate one sent | 
Italy for Garibaldi. A bass mad 
Martin, 1786, was of such a height t 
maker was obliged to cut a h 
ceiling to let the head through. 
it the player had to go into ie 
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Stretching the DyCuscles 


By CHrIsTINA TRACY 


Ir 1s remarkable how the span of the 
and may be increased by judicious stretch- 
ag of the fingers. This, of course, must 
e done most gently, since any violent ex- 
reising of the kind, instead of proving 
elpful, might permanently injure the mus- 
les. But used with discretion and regu- 
urity, the following exercises will prove 
m inestimable boon to the pupil with a 
mall hand, to whom octave work usually 
resents itself as an almost insurmountable 
bstacle. 

Allow the thumb to fall upon one of the 
fhite keys, with the wrist relaxed, and 
lide the index, or second finger, along the 
font of the white keys, gently pressing 
jwards, until a slight stretching of the 
juscles may be felt. Now, with the thumb 
till in the same position, slide the third 
ger along the front of the keys and re- 
it the above described operation. _Con- 
mue with the fourth and fifth fingers, us- 
12 the utmost care not to strain the mus- 
les. 

Next start with the index, or second, 
nger, allowing it to drop upon one of the 
thite keys, with the wrist in a relaxed po- 
ition. This time, instead of sliding the 
aird finger along the front of the keys, 
ave it strike the key at the greatest dis- 
ance it can comfortably span from the key 
eld down by the index finger, and gently 
ush inward, using the keys between as a 
ort of lever or brace, and turning the back 
f the hand first inward and then outward. 
‘epeat this operation, stretching from the 
idex to the fourth finger, and finally from 
1c index to the fifth, always turning the 


back of the hand first inward and then out- 
ward as it is stretched. 

Now start with the third finger and 
work out towards the fifth, and then lastly 
start with the fourth finger which, of 
course, will have only the fifth finger to 
work with. Be certain that the unused 
fingers are kept above the keyboard in this 
work. 

Practice at first with each hand sepa- 
rately; but later it will prove quite possi- 
ble and every bit as beneficial to do both 
hands at once, thus saving valuable time. 

For the very young pupil, this exercise 
at first should be practiced only once a 
a day. For the older, stronger hand it 
may soon be worked up to the point where 


it not only will be a great help in increas-’ 


ing the span of the hand, but also will 
prove restful as a stretching exercise, to 
be used as often as one may feel the need of 
stretching and relaxing the hand between 
periods of hard work at the piano. 

When used in conjunction with exercises 
for strengthening the fingers and limbering 
the wrists, the feeling of control over one’s 
hand that this exercise gives, in both oc- 
tave and arpeggio work, will more than 
repay the time expended in mastering it. 


Andrew Carnegie is reported to 
have said in a moment of expansive- 
ness, “My idea of Heaven is to be 
able to sit and listen to all the music 
by Victor Herbert that I want to.” 


Strauss's Tone-Poems 
By THOMAS ARMSTRONG 


Wor these, perhaps the most popular tone 
eems of our generation, the author. of this 
ooklet has furnished a most useful guide to 
heir understanding. Not so much is. this 
ccomplished through a detailed analysis of 
heir technical construction—though this is 
uirly complete—as through his leading the 
stener into a mental state for enjoying the 
ompositions as complete entities. F 
In his own words, the writer has “refrained 
rom critical comment, as the purpose of the 
ooks in this series is surely to enable 
tudents to form their own opinions.’’ Which, 
‘all is the best sort of help that can 
e furnished anyone. , 
Pages: 56. 
Price; $.75. 
Publisher: Oxford University Press. 


Elgar Instrumental Works 
By F. H. Suera 


To those who would have a more intimate 
ae! for this perhaps most distinctive cre- 
ive musician of England's last half century, 
Ir. Shera has offered a most sympathetic 
de. Best of all, in his introductory part 
the booklet he has placed Elgar before the 
e r in an atmosphere of more warmth and 
ndliness than has been the custom with 
writers and critics. 
small volume is well worth the reading, 
r no other service than already noted; 
with this there will be found a wealth of 
tions which lead one to wish a greater 
rity with the works of one who has 
é so much to break down prejudices against 
Anglo-Saxon as an original artist. Perhaps 
will serve to bring to his works a more 
ee ee irion. 


e: $.75. 
lisher :; Oxford University Press. 


Music to the Listening Ear 
By WiLL Earuarr 


is a book “addressed to all who wish 
gthen their musical understanding and 
h the pleasure they find in music.” 

ery capably written it is for this pur- 
In fact it fakes up almost every essential 
structure of artistic music, presents it, 
it and illustrates it, till the person 
most rudimentary knowledge can 
ist of the contents of the book and 
en his appreciation of the work that 


are chapters on How Tones Behave; 
im; on The Major Mode, and The 
de, with their Harmonies and Chords ; 
lation ; on Design in Musie and Its 
on Feeling ; and on Design in the Larger 
. Just the sort of information that will 


Musica. Books REVIEWED 


music 


multitudes of sus 
listeners who have not had the opportunities 


open a new world to 


of a thorough schooling. And with this it will 
be invaluable to the teacher of Ear Training 
and Music Appreciation. Profusely illustrated 
with musical quotations. 

Pages: 173. 

Price: $2.00. 

Publisher: M. Witmark & Sons. 


The Music Hour 
By McConatHy, MipSsner, BirGE, AND Bray 


Not a book for music study but for making 
the music already known to have a part in 
daily activities. 

Produced by the collaboration of four lead- 
ers in group education in music and its appli- 
eation to life, there could be scarcely a more 
useful book imagined,-for its purpose. There 
are chapters on general music understanding ; 
on the National Folk Dances, with instructions 
as to their steps ; Lists of Correlated Recorded 
Music; Biographical and Analytical Apprecia- 
tion Notes and Suggestions ; and then a liberal 
supply of musical selections to accompany 
the activities outlined. 

Just the book that many a teacher and 
many a director of recreational centers have 
been awaiting. | 
Ss: 333. | 
. $1.80. | 
Publisher: Silver, Burdett and Company. 


Fundamentals of Musicianship, Book 1 
By MELVILLE SMITH AND Max T. Krone 


Planned as a course of study for college and 
conservatory theory classes, this notable work 
is the result of experimentation by the authors 
at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
New York, and Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The object of the book as 
stated in the preface is “To analyze the lan- 
guage of music and to present its essential 
factors in a meaningful way.” 

The ten lessons which comprise Book I repre- 
sent a college semester’s course of study, where 
classes meet from three to five times a week. 
There is presented, in an exhaustive and 
original fashion, tone and time elements, the 
grouping of tones, pitch, harmonic feeling, 
intervals, chords, scales, and chromatic ele- 
ments. 
tice assignment, correlated material for sight 
singing and ear training, and comprehensive 
drills in rhythmie reading and dictation. <A 
system of proposed symbols aids in the transi- 
tion from rhythmic notation to physical re- 
sponse. 

Comprehensive this book is, but it is not 
written for the self-help student nor for the 
tyro in music study. 

Pages: 197. 

Price: $2.50. 

Sed epae Ny Witmark Educational Publica- 
tions. 


Each lesson includes a detailed prac-— 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 


Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Courses lead to Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Master of-Music, Master of Arts 


in Music, Doctor of Philosophy in Music; Eastman School Certificate (Diploma) 


Registrations for 1935-36 and 1935 Summer 


Sessions Now Being Received 


Information regarding graduates obtainable for positions will be 
furnished on request 


Orchestras Broadcast Over NBC Each Thursday 3:15 P.M. E. S. T. 


For information and Catalogues, Address 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLof MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City 
Tel. Schuyler 4-4140 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


LOWEST RATES EVER OFFERED BY THIS 
FAMOUS INSTITUTION BUT SAME 
CELEBRATED FACULTY. 


Dormitories in School Building. 
Send for Catalogue, Biographies and Programs. 


Students’ Concert every Thursday evening 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 
Major in Music. 


Catalog on request. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 


TRINITY PRINCIPLE 
PEDAGOGY 


The only Scientific Pedagogy based 
on Feeling, and practically 
applied to Music. 

Send for P M B circular. 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St., New York, N. Y. 


College of Fine Arts 


Syracuse University 


. Bachelor of Music 
Degrees: Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, vith 42 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 
SUMMER SESSION July 8 to Aug. 16 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ KATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concert and School Positions Secured 
Camegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give 
you the privilege of sending in their subscriptions. 
Ask for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 

THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| MUSIC STUDY ( 
{| EXALTS LIFE 


Advance 
Offe TS— 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
Offers Listed Below are Fully 
d in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ese Works are in the Course of 
The Low Advance Offer 


a Publication 
February 1935. 


Preparation 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
wi ivery to be Made When 
Fi: 
A MON —PIANO COLLECTION... $0.35 
Tt { HOIR—ANTHEM COLLEC- 
-30 
First G k COLLECTION ee 35 
Fr SICAL STUDIES—VIOLIN— 
15 


R THE P1aNo_ .40 


M Mampi TA—KOHEMANN .40 
I W y AND FRIENDS..........0 -60 

AN Part CHORUS COLLEC- 
GES Saas Peery fell 
IN V S—VIOLIN AND PIANO............c000+ -40 
Erupe Cover For Tuts Montu 


Ervunpe readers have 
encouraged us to con- 
tinue the series of 
composer portraits and 
so this month we pre- 
sent a portrait of one 
of the greatest of 
Opera composers, Giu- 
seppe Verdi. 


Signor Verdi was 
born in Italy at Le 
Roncole, a village in 


the Duchy of Parma, 


on October 10th, 1813. Verdi's father had 
a small grocery shop but he and his wife 
gave the boy a music education little dream- 
ing that it was the start of placing the 
family name, “Verdi,” among the immortal 
names in music. The story of Verdi's life 
makes interesting and inspiring reading. He 


had his share of misfortunes as well as suc- 
cesses. 

in 1836, Verdi was married and in the 
spring of 1840, both of his little sons by this 
marriage died and in June, the young wife 
died. Verdi's second marriage took place in 
1859 and after 38 years, the second wife 
died and the aged composer again was left 
alone. Verdi died January 27th, 1901 and 
his funeral at Milan was one of great propor- 
tions. 

Verdi wrote about 


30 Operas of which 
Rigoletto, Trovatore, Traviata and Aida are 
the best known. He also wrote some draw- 
ing room music for string quartet and some 
sacred music works. 

Verdi was noted for his benefactions and 
particularly for Casa di Ripposo (House of 
Rest) home for aged musicians accommo- 
dating between one hundred and two hun- 
dred men and women. 

You will find it very interesting to make 
a special study of this composer’s various 
operas and their immortal melodies. A brief 
biography of his life in “The Etude Musical 
Booklet Library” sells for 10 cents. 


Grown-Up Becinner’s Book 
For THe Piano 


It is hardly possible for anyone to have 
any more gratific ation over anything than 
has the individual who takes up in maturity 
something that he missed having the op- 
portunity to do in child-hood days. 

With the radio bringing to thousands 
music of a finer quality than they ever be- 
fore had had the opportunity of hearing, 
many grown-ups evidently have come to a 
resolve to study the piano so that they may 
enjoy making music for themselves and 


NEARLY 4,000 YEARS OF “PRESSER SERVICE” 


@ Last December a Christmas greeting of the THEODORE PRESSER 
Co. to its patrons was signed by the individual employees of the 


Presser personnel. 


The signing was done alphabetically under 


groups according to length of service. 

The group of those who had been with the THEopoRE PRESSER 
Co. over 25 years included some whose service records run be- 
tween 30 and 35 years, and a number whose records run 35, 36, 37, 


38, up to 43 and 44 years. 


Adding the individual service records 


of all the employees of the THEoporE Presssr Co. gives a grand 


total of 
Imagine, 3 
alive! 


3,785 years of service with the THEopoRE Presser Co. 
.785 years reaches back to the time when Moses was 


Many of these employees have had years of experience with 
other music publishing and music dealing organizations before 
coming to the THEoporRE Presssr Co. , representing an amazing 
amount of expert music know ledge and experience in service to 
music buyers. 

Through ° 
show a year-around appreciation to our customers. The constant 


aim is to have “PrEssER SERVICE” 


‘PRESSER SERVICE,” 


our organization endeavors to 


the daily attainment of a happy 


organization seeking to give all that SERVICE implies in 


Promptness, Helpfulness 


also that they may have a little better ap- 
preciation for music they hear. As a result, 
teachers all over the country have been ask- 
ing for a piavo imstruction book especially 
suitable for beginners who are past the 
juvenile stage which most piano instructors 
take into consideration. 

This book is gomg to be a most satis- 
factory answer to their request. It will in- 
clude, in its material for the player’s develop- 
ment, quite a few favorite melodies arranged 
as easy-to-play piano pieces. Teachers wish- 
ing to be sure of a copy of this book as soon 
as it appears ought to register now their ad- 
vance of publication order accompanied by 
40 cents which is the postpaid Advance of 
Publication Price for a copy. 


Prano Fun wiry FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS 


Nothing is worse than a home, church, 
club or lodge group together for a social time, 
yet without any plans or ideas for entertain- 
ing themselves. Very often where thought 
is given to these things ahead of time, the 
committee or the hostess or host even then 
is “stumped” for ideas. 

The best self-entertamment for a group 
is that which seems spontaneous. It is to 
help with this self-entertainment problem for 
groups and to provide material which has 
that pleasing feeling of spontaneity that the 
publication of this Piano Fun with Family 
and Friends has been undertaken. With this 
book a good time can be assured if there is 
a pianist of even the most modest ability 
who is willing to use his talents that will 
carry things along and help others to have 
some fun. 

Most of the piano material in point of 
difficulty will not be beyond what a student 
in the second or third year of study might 
handle. Piano teachers, particularly, ought 
to be acquainted with this book when it ap- 
pears because anything that helps to make 
the piano a valuable adjunct in the home 
and community social life is a boon to the 
teaching profession. 

While this work is still in the course of 
preparation, orders will be accepted at the 
Advance of Publication Cash Price of 60 
cents, postpaid, with delivery to be made as 
soon as the book is published. 


Courtesy, Accuracy, and Economies. 


FUNDAMENTAL TECHNICAL 
STUDIES 


For tHe YouncG VIOLINIST 
By D. C. Dowunis 


It is with pleasure that we are able to an- 
nounce the publication of a new work for 
present-day violin students by the distin- 
guished European violinist and pedagogue, 
D. C. Dounis, author of Technique d’ Artiste 
du Violon and other books for violin. Him- 
self a pupil of Franz Ondricek in Vienna and 
Prague, and Marsick in Paris, the author 
was for many years professor of violin at 
the State Conservatory in Saloniea, Greece, 
during which time he developed his original 
ideas concerning violin study. Prof. Dounis 
has taught in New York City and at the 
present time is conducting a master class for 
advanced violinists in Los Angeles. 

Fundamental Technical Studies has been 
written for those teachers who want to im- 
part to their pupils the elementary technical 
principles of violin playing in a more scien- 
tific and rational way. It is presented in 
such a manner as to enable the young pupil 
to lay a solid technical foundation in order 
to meet successfully the exigencies of modern 
music. 

The work is in three parts. Part I strives 
to cultivate the feeling of balance between 
the fingers of the left hand, thus overcoming 
the natural weakness of the third and fourth 
fingers. Part II promotes independence of 
the fingers through their lateral or horizontal 
movement. Part III is for the development 
of smoothness of action and evenness of tone 
in crossing strings with the bow. 

No alert teacher can afford to be unaware 
of present-day teaching material and our spe- 
cial Advance of Publication Cash Offer of 
15 cents will assure a first-from-the-press 
copy of this work for your library. 


DeLAyED Erupes 


If your last copy of Tue Erupe failed to 
reach you and apparently went astray in the 
mails during the holiday rush, drop us a 
postcard and we will gladly duplicate. If 
you have changed your address, notify us 
immediately giving us both old and new 
addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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First GRADE PIANO Couscr 


Our editors have 
been making a very 
careful endeavor to 
present in this col- _ 
lection a truly first 
grade collection of 
first grade pieces. 
There will be in this 
album for piano. be- 
ginners a fine variety 
of pieces for supple- 
menting _ first-year 
study. Teachers have 
their individual pro- 
cedures in the usage 
of such a collection as this but aiell 
ie - lesson asigune material or 
pleasihg music for recreational playing, 
will be hard to find a more desirable 
of attractive and tuneful first 
tions than will be presented in this’ “all 
Advance of Publication Cash Price is 
cents, postpaid. j 


Historica, Musicar Portr RA 
SERIES 


We mention the Historical Portrait 
on this page because there are many 1 
readers of THe Erupe each month and 
want to save correspondence when they ¢ 
cover the Historical Portrait Series and | 
come concerned about the possibilities _ 
obtaining all the previous pages of the 
We anticipate this by here mentioning 
the separate sheets, either in the 
month’s page or of any or all the mo 
preceding, may be obtained for the non 
price of 5¢ a page. 

There are 44 portraits nd thumb 
biographies on each page as = be seen 
the page in this issue. 
sertion makes the 37th page cae has — 
peared since the beginning of the series 
the February, 1932, issue. This 
Historical Musical Portrait Series 
one of the greatest ea cc ina 
journalism. 


THE Moon Marwen | 
An Operetta in Two Acts 
Book and Lyrics by a 
Extstz Duncan YALE ; 
Music by : 
Cuarence KonLMAN 
This is the first operetta by Clarence } 9 


_Company. It gives promise 
worthy addition to the Presser | 
Operetta Catalog which already h 
some of the most successful 
amateurs on a oe embracing as i 
the writing of such favorite operetta 
posers as R. M. Stults, May Hughes D 
John Wilson Dodge, Paul Bliss, Louis 
son Curtis, Bryceson Treharne and 
The principal réles in The Moon M 
call for two sopranos, one mezzo, one 
tralto, one tenor, one baritone and one 
There are also four speaking parts. Ai 
passengers, sailors and moon girl 
the chorus.. The setting calls two | 
and the story has to do with the w 
experience of an airship which makes a 
ing on the moon. There is witchery, 
adventure and romance in 1 
action. The music, while not at_ 
for the principals or the chorus, is ful 
melodic and rhythmical a 
needed to make the perfo 
enjoyable to an audience. 
soon be on the market but 
pearance from press an order fo: 
copy may be placed by any 
the postpaid Advance of FP 
Price of 40 cents. ae - 


THE Birps - 


Piano CoLiecrion 


Every possible touch 
of special interest in 
the presentation of 
eyen the most attrac- 
tive of easy piano- 
teaching pieces means 
much to teaching suc- 
cess. The days have 
2d when pupils can be forced to study 
jiece of music just because it is expected 
vem and likewise a teacher no longer 
resent pupils’ recitals which just repre- 

steady parade to the piano of pupils 
ages and abilities rendering any and 
nds of piano pieces which they have 
d. 
is little piano volume is to help the 
er meet the demands of today. First 
l. for pupils of today’s recreation needs, 
ins their interest because it features 

which are suggestive of birds they 
and second, it provides material around 
h may be built a spring-time, or early 
mer, bird recital by young students in 
sarily grades. The grades will be in and 
ad 1344 to 24%. The Advance of Publica- 
Cash Price is 35 cents, postpaid. 


= 


PHILOMELIAN THREE-PART 
| CxHorus COLLECTION 
Women’s Voices 


cause many active women’s choruses 
used over and over again the selections 
e few good three-part collections avail- 
to them, our editors instituted a careful 
sy of material available for a new col- 
along these lines. So many good 
were found that it soon became ap- 
t that the new collection we could pro- 
would be one providing a good quality 
yusic from the writings of outstanding 
ts. In some cases, some of the 
iful melodies of comparatively recent 
an composers and contemporary 
rican composers have been especially ar- 
ad to make these works available for 
nart chorus singing. 
ile of good quality, every number is 
which a chorus will love to sing and for 
the title given this collection was 
= upon. As most folk know, philomel 
poetic name for the nightingale, the 
g from the*Greek, phileo (love) 
(song) . 
¢ the advance of publication period, 
- interested may place an order for 
this collection at the low Advance 
on Cash Price of only 30 cents a 


VIOLIN VisTAs 


First Position Payers 
Piano Accompaniment) 


tion of pieces is planned to be 
its title says—a collection of at- 
first position pieces which will give 
ear violin student more of an out- 
on the interesting and melodious se- 
can render upon the instrument 
i Besides serving as recrea- 
st recital numbers, these pieces 
suitable for lesson assignments 
Ipful to the student’s progress. 
of Publication Cash Price for 
s book is 40 cents, postpaid. 


3 CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


N or Distinctive ANTHEMS FOR 
Cxorvus-CuHorrs 


n have we heard busy choir di- 
they could find quantities of 
is which they have tucked 
and cannot locate? When 
are of the larger type gener- 

d as ure numbers for special 
1 yr sacred concerts, it often 
minute expenditure of money 


Choir collection will prove 
venience and a decided econ- 
| trained chorus-choirs as it 
one volume an always con- 
epertoire. It goes beyond the 
collection, giving anthems 
quality than those included 
tions intended for the use 
choirs. This does not mean 
ers go to any extreme in de- 
the singers but each and every 


number will be deserving of the competent 
chorus-choirs to which such a collection as 
this will be useful. The Advance of Publica- 
tion Cash Price at which one single copy 
only may be ordered is 30 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrer WITHDRAWN ~ 


With this issue of Tae Erupe we are with- 
drawing the special advance of publication 
cash price on the new and interesting Lenten 
cantata by Mrs. R. R. Forman. 

Christ's Words from the Cross, a short 
sacred cantata for mixed voices, is of an 
easy grade, and will prove useful for per- 
formance during the season preceding Easter. 
The performance requires but 20 minutes. 
The text is compiled and written by Helen 
J. Thompson, and consists of Scriptural para- 
phrases, -verses, and hymns, as well as the 
actual “Last Words” of the Saviour. These 
seven “Words” all are sung by a Baritone 
soloist. There are additional solos for Con- 
tralto and Bass, a duet for Tenor and Con- 
tralto, and trio for Soprano, Alto, and Tenor. 
Men’s voices in unison and in parts are used 
to good effect in several of the choruses. 

The list price of this cantata is 40 cents a 
copy. Our friends in the profession, of 
course, will enjoy a discount on any quantity 
purchases. The privilege of obtaining a 
single copy for examination with full return 
privileges is cheerfully extended. 


Driarizs Tett Us 


Many individuals 
keep diaries and 
through the centuries 
past, others similarly 
have kept diaries 
some of these even 
having such historic 
or social interest as 
to have found their 
way subsequently into 
public print. 

We find that all well-kept diaries tell 
us of certain things occurring and recurring 
in the life of each diarist. Certain regular 
habits, favorite pastimes, cultural pursuits, 
etc., are always present despite the moving 
train of other experiences and doings. 

In the music publishing business we have 
many new undertakings of great interest 
and importance continually demanding at- 
tention but, like the substantial background 
of a diary, there are the publications for 
which teachers and active music workers 
have formed likings which continue month 
after month and year after year, the names 


* of these publications occuring and recurring 


in the Publisher’s Printing Order as new edi- 
tions are needed for stock replenishing. 

Here we give a selected list of some ap- 
pearing on the last month’s order. Any in 
the profession wishing to secure complete 
copies of these numbers for examination with 
return privileges need only write to the 
Presser Co. making such a request. 


MUSICAL SKETCH 


In the Candy Shop—Adair........... $0.50 
SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
d Grade 
24429 All March !—Jolinson..... 1 $0.25 
26066 The Big Parade—Dunn.... 1 25 
26068 The Seesaw—Dunn....... 1 25 
26092 Soldiers at Play—wStairs... 1 25 
24603 A Bedtime Song—Ketterer. 1 -25 
6633 The Water Mill (With 
- Words)—Spaulding .... 1 .25 
23665 The Clown—Ketterer....- 1 -30 
8600 Old Folks at Home—Arr., 
Btewsheiser oc. <> 228 < 25 
26093 The Hitch-hiker—Lowe... 2% 3d 
24810 Pansies for Thoughts (Re- 
mance)—Grey .....++-- 40 
25557 Clog Dance—Wright .....- 3% -50 
23048 Sea Gardens—Cooke...... 4 50 
1289 Valse Impromptu — Rath- 
I ee aap a se od ok « 4 -50 
11599 Song of the Brook—Hewitt 4 50 
23274 Mirthful Moments (Vien- 
nese Valse)—Felton.... 4 50 
22797 In an Eastern Garden (An 
Oriental Picture)—Ew- 
Lhe Oe eee, ee 4 50 
30042 Country Dance—WMac- 
FOG ON iets cig ate Sete ee A 50 
30155 El Capitan—Sousa....... 316 .50 
19682 Love’s Dream, No. 3— = 
TAsct-Pettoting. acaee 3+ 3 5 25 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO, FOUR HANDS 
26157 Minuet in E-flat — Boe- : 
cherini-Hodson .....-.-. 3 $0.35 
SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 


30290 Venetian Love Song (Op. 
25, No. 3)—WNevin-Sutro 334 R$1.00 


MUSIC MASTERY SERIES 
9643 First and Second Grade 


Study Pieces—Parlow.. 1-2 $0.60 
16636 Twelve Melodious Studies 
for Acquiring Certainty 
(Op. 1107)—NSartorio... 3 60 
8633 Ten Melodious Studies for 
' Advancing Players (Op. 
876)—~Sartorio ........ -60 
PIANO SOLO COLLECTIONS 
Best Loved Themes from the Great 
MERSCOTRI Sh. ciate hae miss ozo 1.00 
American Composers Album.......... 1.25 
SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLO 
30424 The Greatest Wish in the World 
- (High)—Del Riego.......... RS$0.60 
BAND. 
34040 The Liberty Bell March—Sousa. $0.75 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 


15702 Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye 
Gates—T exryf s-25. ps. cee Sees $0.15 
10766 What Are These Which Are Ar- 
rayed in White Robes +—NStults 12 
20606 Save Me, O God !—Tschaikow- 
SEU-GE CEs rete ee s2k toe deere .20 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SECULAR 
21073 Little Green Valley—Penn-Fel- 
LOT Were ea ate Sie eee a Pie aren micre 
35272 I Love Life—MWana-Zucca-Peery 
OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES, BatEED 
arts 
10128 The Lord Is My Shepherd— 
2 


Warhurst 
20269 A Song of Praise—Goublier.. 3 


OCTAVO—TREBLE VOICES, SECULAR 


10856 Dawn—Saroni 
15652 Aloha Oe—E£arle 
35007 Done Paid My 


Vow to the 


Lord (NSpiritual)—Dett.... 3 15 
OCTAVO—MEN’S VOICES, SACRED 
15672 To Thee My God and Saviour— 
BT Ws: fate > seep oe eae $0.06 
10287 Into My Humble Dwelling— 
BFE cede = oe ee ee eee 10 
CHURCH MUSIC 
VoltnitecesC bores so. oii oie a ee $0.35 


A Fixe Cover For Your 
1934 ErubDEs 


You can secure an excellent binder, fin- 
ished in blue silk buckram and stamped on 
the back in gold “THE ETUDE.” at a very 
nominal price. The regular price for this 
binder is $2.25. Erupe subscribers can se- 
cure one of these binders at cost by adding 
$1.25 to the subscription price when renew- 
ing for the year 1935. Binders open flat, give 
easy access to any musical composition or 
reading article and keep copies fresh, neat 
and clean. 


An Unusuat Money SAvING 
Orrer! 


Beginning February Ist and ending March 
15, 1935, at noon, THe Erupe will accept 
a yearly subscription at the special price of 
$1.50, a substantial saving to the subscriber. 
Tell your friends to be sure to have subscrip- 
tions reach us not later than March 15th at 
noon. The offer definitely closes at that 
time. If you are already a subscriber to 
Tue Etupe and wish to take advantage of 
this money-saving offer, we will date the new 
subscription to begin at the expiration of 
the present one. 


W ARNING 


The annual holiday season again brings its 
quota of complaints from subscribers who 
have been swindled by fake magazine agents. 
We cannot be responsible for the work of 
crooks. Examine caréfully any contract or 
receipt offered you and do not pay out cash 
to a stranger unless you are willing to assume 
the responsibility. Do not permit any 
changes in the printed conditions cn a con- 
tract. Hundreds of splendid men and women 
earn their livelihood through securing sub- 
scriptions for THe Erupe Music Macazine 
and other publications. Swindlers take ad- 
vantage of this fact, offering magazines at 
reduced prices, collecting what they can, and 
the mnocent subscriber is out the cash. Help 
us to protect you from being victimized. 


. Viotry StrrRincs 


The violin string department of the Theo- 
dore Presser Co. is the source of supply for 
hundreds of students, teachers and profes- 
sional players. The superiority of “Presser 
Service” recommends itself to the most ex- 
acting. Have you tried The Etude Brand 
Violin Strings? Send for Price List YV-5. 

THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Cuestneut Sr. Puma., Pa. 
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Wor_p oF Music 
(Continued from page 65) 


THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY, 
in the first few weeks of its season—including 
periods at Hamilton, London and Toronto, 
of Canada, and Milwaukee, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, of The States—is reported to have had 
receipts of more than one hundred and fiity- 
four thousand dollars, with tickets ranging 
from a dollar and a half to twenty-five cents. 
And there are those who say that the public 
does not like opera! Let them have it so 
that they can afford it, and then see what 
happens! 

Se 

THE “GERMAN REQUIEM” of Brahms 
was recently presented at the Concerts-Pas- 
deloup of Paris, by the codperation of the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra and the Philharmon‘c 
Chorus of Paris under the leadership of M. 
Ernst Lévy. It is a master work which has 
been heard but seldom in the French capital. 

2 See 

“SALISBURY HOUSE,” the palatial home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Weeks, which is 
modeled after King’s House, a Tudor mansion 
in Salisbury, England, and which cost more 
than a million dollars in the building, has 
been given to Drake University of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to be used as a College of Fine 
Arts, including Music, Drama, Sculpture and 
Painting. 

4 

JOHN INGRAM-BROOKES, well known 
violinist, teacher, writer, and valued con- 
tributor to THe Erupe, died on December 
ninth, at Christiansburg, Virginia, near Rad- 
ford where he was instructor of violin and 
orchestral instruments in Radiord College. 

Oe ae 

THE YOUNG MUSICIAN, a sprightly, in- 
formative magazine for young students, comes 
all the way from London to yisit our desk in 
the cheerfulness of its first number of volume 
one. Welcome! We have been needing just 
such a well conceived publication for the child 
student of music. 

rn 

HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, noted as musi- 
cian and conductor, died at Northfield, Min- 
nesota, on November eleventh. A pupil and 
protégé of Eugene Ysaye, he became widely 
known as a violin virtuoso, before taking up 
the baton. His career as conductor was first 
established in the British Isles and Australia, 
after which he came to America and was 
responsible for lifting the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra to a commanding position. 

§—______» 

AN INTERNATIONAL MUSIC FESTI- 
VAL is announced to be held next June in 
Detroit. It has been incorporated as a local 
enterprise and is expected to engage more 
than twenty thousand participants. 

6—_—___—__—_____—___}- 
COMPETITIONS 


THE WALTER DAMROSCH FELLOW- 
SHIP in the American Academy in Rome is 
open for competition. It provides for two 
years of study at the Villa Medici of Rome 
with six months of travel each year, for visit- 
ing leading music centers of Europe and mak- 
ing personal acquaintance with eminent com- 
posers and musicians, along with opportuni- 
ties to conduct his own compositions. Open 
to unmarried male citizens of the United 
States, not over thirty years of age. Further 
particulars to be had from Roscoe Guernsey, 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

§¥ 


A SCHUBERT MEMORIAL OPERA 
PRIZE, providing for a debut in a major 
role in a Metropolitan Opera Company per- 
formance, is announced for young American 
singers. The contest will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Biennial of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in 1935, at Philadel- 
phia and conditions of entrance may be had 
from Mrs. John Alexander Jardine, Presi- 
dent, 1112 Third Avenue South, Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

St 

THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE for 1936 
is open for international competition, for a 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet or pan- 
tomime. Manuscripts may be submitted till 
January 1, 1936; and full information may 
be had by writing to Dr. Gustav Scheu, 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. 
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Brand New 


OEIAVS 


“Publications 


= 


SINGLE COPIES OF ANY OR ALL 

OF THESE RECENT ADDITIONS TO 

OUR CATALOG CHEERFULLY SENT 
"ON APPROVAL" 


¥ 


ANTHEMS 
Mixed Voices 


| 2 I Will Give eee 
1| SMITH, FREDERICK STANLEY 
i 1169 Our Day of Praise is Done............. .12 
i STOUGHTON, R. S. 
The Lord is My Light...........-.-....- aie 
WALTER, FORREST G. 
21161 I Could Not Do Without Thee... .12 
WOOLER, ALF 

149 O Magnify 


PART SONGS 


Mixed Voices 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, N. 
A Song of India (Arr. 

LE VOMSOD) (occ c 15s ccnananaeeenenttnnactnase 


Treble Voices 


ENET, JULES 
pen Thy Blue Eyes (Arr. N. 


“Doury): (S.0S.1 A.) 


67 


SJevees + ee 


Boris 


Men’s Voices 
PEERY, ROB ROY 
63 Hon n the Range... F Seen D 
85 That Quartet in Our Old Barn... .12 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


| BAINES ILLIAM 
21170 Hail! Thanksgiving Day 


A. B 


BEE 
21179 Co 


es the Dawning. 
Sth Symphony’ 
Gest), (SUAS B22 ee oe a2 
SCHUMANN, R. 
21177 The Happy Farmer (Arr. E. 
UNER  ) e eetroeeeeaes § 
21178 
(S. A. B.) 


« 


THEODORE ° 
¢ Presser Co. 


Everything in Music Publications 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Etrupe READERS 
ATTENTION 


Have you filled out and sent in the 
questionnaire on pages 55 and 56 of 
the January ETUDE? 

While we stated that January 15th 
would be the “dead line” for receipt 
of these questionnaires, so as to make 
the sender eligible for one of our 
souvenir cover reprints, we have agreed 
to extend this date until the small re- 
maining supply of reprints is exhausted. 

May we suggest that you send us 
your answers without delay if you have 
not already done so. If any of the 
covers are still available, one will be 

“nt to you postpaid. 


A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


The birthplace of Mr. Charles C. 
Crammond was Algona, Iowa. The 
State in which he began life on June 
23, 1878, is also the Native state of a 
number of other individuals whose 
names are prominent in the list of 
America’s favorite composers. Some 
of these other composers are Thur- 
low Lieurance, Gaylord Yost, Morti- 
mer Wilson, and Sumner Salter. 

Mr. Crammond is a musician of 
high attainments and had among his 
teachers W. C. E. Seeboeck and D. 
A. Clippinger of Chicago. In his pub- 
lished compositions, Mr. Crammond 
has particularly endeavored to sup- 
ply attractive lighter piano composi- 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 
which music buyers of today. hold his compositions, is entitled to 
designation as a favorite composer of piano music. 


tions which teachers would find 
useful and with which students 
would be delighted. Thus, with his 
creative ability, his musicianship 
and his years of experience as a suc- 
cessful teacher of music, his pen has 
brought forth a goodly number of 
compositions which, through their 
popularity with piano teachers and 
students, have made his name known 
from coast to Coast. Perhaps the best 
known of his likeable compositions 
in the following list is the Pride of 
the Regiment. 

Mr. Crammond is now a resident of 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Compositions of C. C. Crammond 
PIANO SOLOS 


15097 April Shower. With Words re $0.25 17274 A June Day. Reverie........... 234 25 
16107 Autumn Evening. Reverie. 3 -40 15989 On Leave. March. Ao 30 
18312 Blossomtime. Waltz 2% 25 18112 On to Glory. March Pay ret 25 
15258 Blue -Bells>.5. Se eeeeeese 2 .25 15101 Patriotic Day 35 
14408 Boating Party. Barcaroll 3 25 17311 Pretty Forget-Me-Nots. e- 
17499 Cavalry Coming. March 3 25 1g a Pe efen eee ans 2% 25 
16106 Color Guard. March.... 2 25 19637 Pride of the Regiment. March. 24% 30 
18311 Commencement Day. M 2% .25 18352 Reception March............-..-. 2% 35 
17518 Dance and Play.. 2% -30 26100 Spring Greeting... 52 25 
15990 Dancing Waves.. Rous .30 17500 Spring’s Heralds. . 2% 30 
14409 Elves at Play.... a 3 25 17376 Sunbeams at Play 1% 25 
18113 Fairy Bells Waltz.. .. 2% 25 15260 Sunlight and Flo 
18350 Fairyland Echoes.......... Se 30 tische (ices 3 40 
16108 Floating in the Moonlight....... 2 -30 17445 The Sunset Ho 2 25 
18353 Fragrant Blossoms. Waltz..... 2% 25 18349 Through Sunn 2% -30 
15099 Frolic of the Kewpies. Scher- 17501 Twilight Pleads Re 3 30 

PANO Bev vec Goakh eek aS 2 .35 18116 Twilight Repose. 3 25 
18351 Happy and Gay.... 2% .25 15259 Under the Stars 3 30 
18114 Happy Innocence. 2 .30 18111 Vacation Begins! 2% eos 
17312 Home Thoughts. Rever 244 .30. 15098 Valse Joyeuse .. 2 40 
15100 Hurry Up! Galop... 2 30 18698 Woodland Reve a 3 25 
18117 In eos Humor. Waltz 2 -25. 18115 Young Color Bearer. Ma 2 35 
18118 Jolly Players. Polka 24 30 18163 Young Volunteers. March...... 2% 40 
26140 Jolly ‘Thoughts <5 22. cs.wncs<5 enn. 1% 25 

PIANO DUETS 
19908 Blossomtime,. «= *W lt .. é5 62.6 in 0s acces eile te den upetete = ee ea ee ce ee ae 2 $0.40 
18208 Cavalry Coming............. od 40 
25247 Commencement Day. Re 40 
17366" Patriotic. (Day once che once « Csnaen eee Se 50 
24339 Pride of the-Regiment:, Mare)t- = «220.2 0.0 fo anes seein ae ee eee eee 2 40 
PIANO, SIX HANDS 

25317, Commencement Dayuate ee ivere ses Pesctke 246 
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ly, thus: Let the finger fall on the 


THE 1 
Note Drill and Relaxa 
By ALICE M. STEEDE — 


EVERYONE is aware that the a) 
music for the pupil of today is 
different lines from those of t 
ago. Just as in the public scho 
First Grade Primers are so m 
attractive than those formerly 
gay little pieces with words which > 
late the childish imagination, make 
easy and pleasant for the young pi 

However, the conscientious teache 
no longer be satisfied with merely 
correct notes and time with a modic 
expression. He must develop in his” 
the habits of relaxation and weight 
with a command of some variety of t 
and*however much he may stress e 
duction he also knows that he mus 
musical notation—the pupil must be al 
find his notes. B5 


The following exercise is a usefu 
for relaxation and also for tone prodt 
Let the pupil raise the forearm, the 
dangling loosely from the raised wrist. _ 
he is told: “Now your hand is lik 
aéroplane and you are going to makea 
ing with the third finger, the longes 
say E (or any note near the center 
keyboard). See that it comes down sr 
ly, let it circle round first above th 
and then drop straight down. Be s 
your wrist does not stay up in the air 
must come down too, to let your passe! 
off!” Then up again for another 
When a fairly secure landing can be a 
plished on the third finger, the othe 
are used successively: the second, 
fifth, first; the thumb being the mo 
cult and consequently taken last. — 


When the pupil can manage the 
ping” on the keys with more or less | 
then arm touch can be combined with 
finding. For instance, the pupil 
asked to “make a landing” on the fi 
of the treble or bass clef naming each 
and giving its positign as he does so 
he comes down stiffly or clumsily it 
loosely swinging his arm before he 
another attempt. © igo hs 

This exercise should be done 


count one, drop wrist on two, rai 
on three, and move to next positio: 
wrist still raised and fingers hanging 
ly on four. It will be found to 2 
the boy pupil and to his sister also 
helps to teach relaxation, and lessen: 
drudgery of note drill for both tea 
and pupil. Res aoe ah 


Tae 


Field Grown PxCal 
ie Sa 
By Grapys M. Stems 
‘tp sae 
AFTER trying unsuccessfully to buy s 
wooden mallets for our toy orchest 
discovered excellent substitutes in 
the dozens in the near by fields. 
These hard balls grow ¢ 
and seem to be in the best « 
picking during the early spring mo 
They vary in size, have long straight si 
and are somewhat lighter in w 
wooden mallets. gee 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis said, 
possible is never impossibl 
just make it a point to fi 
a thing can’t be de 
ahead and do it. 
the Lord, He will 
—but the last half. 
who help themselv 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A. GEST 


Che Village of Pajor Scales 


| Pusic’s Stock Room 
By GerTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


“Dip you have a good lesson fer Miss 

rown today, Betty?” 

“Yes mother, pretty good, but I do wish 
did not have to review my old pieces so 

uch. It is much more fun to explore new 

nes, but Miss Brown says I must have a 

epertoire.’ ” 

“Oi course you must. That is very im- 

ortant,” said her mother. 

“Do you know what Miss Brown calls 
She calls my. repertoire my ‘music 

ory’s stock room.’” 

“Well, I think that is an excellent way 
expressing it,” answered her mother. 

‘And by the way, come out with me for 

pinute to the pantry.” 


g at the shelves, Betty. saw many 
ams, preserves, soup, crackers, 
and so forth, and her mouth just 


‘You know everybody has to be 
for the unexpected, whether they 

epers or pianists. I have to 
ready for unexpected guests. 
to have things ready for unex- 
rtunities to play the piano for 


€ a pantry emergency comes soon,” 
Ey. 

ty, and a piano playing emergency 
at the same time, so you must 
d with your musical stock room. 
ber the proverb, ‘He whe 
success does so because he has 


(Charade 


UTH PINNOCK (Age 11) 


y first is in CORNET 
never in VIOLIN. 


second is in TUBA, 
BASS it is not in. 


third is found in DRUM 
never found in HORN. 


fourth appears in DAY 
never comes in MORN. 


‘fifth one comes in END 
never comes in START. 


: ALL is one good friend 
m which we can not part. 
wer: ETUDE) 


is MY stock room, my emergency | 


By GLapys HutcHinson Lutz 


There is a charming little village in Music 
Land, called the Village of Major Scales, 
and the plan of this village is a masterpiece 
of landscape architecture. Ii you were to 
get a bird’s-eye view of it you would be 
reminded of a giant wheel with its hub, 
spokes and rim. 

In the very center of the village there is 
a lovely park, called Melody Park, shaded 
with over-hanging Note-trees, and dedicated 
to the memory of great composers, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Brahms, and many 
others. 

From this park, which is also in the shape 
of a wheel, avenues are laid out, a fiith of 
a mile apart, and these avenues have the 
scale-names C, G, D, A, E, B, F-sharp, D-flat, 
A-flat, E-flat, B-flat and F Avenues. Three 
of these avenues B, F-sharp and D-flat, ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the village, and 
become C-flat, G-flat and C-sharp Avenues. 
Look carefully at the map of the Village of 
Major Scales and you will see these ave- 
nues. 

There is only one house on each avenue 
and the house has the same name, exactly, 
as the avenue itself, but there are irom one 
to seven occupants in each house, except the 
mansion on Avenue C, which is not tenanted. 


Bass Staff, the Town Clerk of the Village 
of Major Scales, has recorded these houses 
and occupants as follows: 


Avenue and House Tenants 

Avenue C Vacant 

Avenue G F-sharp 

Avenue D F-sharp, C-sharp 

Avenue A F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 
sharp 

Avenue E F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 
sharp, D-sharp 

Avenue B F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 


sharp, D-sharp, A- 
sharp 

Avenue F-sharp F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 
sharp, D-sharp, A- 
sharp, E-sharp 

Avenue C-sharp F-sharp, C-sharp, G- 
sharp, D-sharp, A- 
sharp, E-sharp, B- 
sharp 


All the houses en this side of the village 
are occupied by the Sharps, a large clan. 
The avenues on the other side of the village 
are occupied by the Flats, also a large fam- 
ily. 5 


sare + of « Village - of ~Major + Seales- 


A February Dusic Game 
By Riva HENRY 


Copy on slips of paper the melodies of 
some well known songs, such as America, 
Star Spangled Banner, and so on, placing 
only one measure on each slip. Number the 
slips in order. 

Have each player draw an equal number 
of slips. Start a metronome ticking at a 
moderate speed and have the players clap 


} 


the rhythm of their measure in. time with 


the metronome, each player coming in at the 


moment his measure is needed. 

On making a mistake he gives his slips to 
the player at right and drops out of game. 
Last player remaining wins. 

A George Washington favor or a valen- 
tine may be given for a-prize if desired. 


- 


The names of the Flats and the Sharps 
are the same, only backwards, as in the 
house with the seven Sharps, the inhabi- 
tants are: F-sharp, C-sharp, G-sharp, D- 
sharp, A-sharp, E-sharp, B-sharp, and the 
seven inhabitants in the house of the Flat 
street are: B-flat, E-flat, A-fiat, D-fiat, G- 
flat, C-flat, F-flat, as you will see in the 
record kept by the Town Clerk which is as 
follows: —~ 


Avenue and House Tenants 


Avenue C-flat B-flat, E-flat, A-flat, 
D-flat, G-flat, C- 
flat, F-flat 

Avenue G-flat B-flat, E-flat, A-fiat, 
D-flat, G-flat, C-flat 

Avenue D-flat B-flat, E-flat, A-flat, 
D-flat, G-flat 

Avenue A-flat B-flat, E-flat, A-flat, 
D-flat 

Avenue E-flat B-flat, E-flat, A-flat 

Avenue B-flat B-flat, E-flat 

Avenue F B-flat 


There are no vacant houses on the Fiat 
side of the village, and the only vacant 
house is on Avenue C, which really divides 
the Flat Avenues from the Sharp Avenues. 
And did you notice, that each Avenue is 
named five alphabet letters away from the 
next Avenue? 

This village is very ; neat and orderly and 
everything about it is systematic. li you 
are in Music Land, or are intending to go 
there, be sure to visit the Village of Major 
Seales, for it is an interesting place and 
well worth getting acquainted with, And 
then some day, if you want to go adventur- 
ing further down the main highway, you 
can take a cross-road and visit the Village 
of Minor Scales, too. 


Ply Plusic 
By Sara Bapcer (Age 11) 
MUSIC'S very, very queer; 
NOTES to me are not quite clear. 


li I learn each NOTE and REST, 
I must tackle them with zest. 


Now I see a SHARP or FLAT; 
Well, there’s nothing hard to that! 


Here’s a NOTE and here’s a REST; 
I must surely do my best. 


Here I spy 2 NOTE called “GRACE” 
Standing nicely in it’s place. 


Here I see an EIGHTH-NOTE, too; 
(DOTTED-EIGHTHS are hard to do). 
All in all, I love my work, > « 
Try my best and never shirk. 


Yes, I love my teacher, too, f 
For what she’s teaching me to do. # © 
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Like Washington 
By BertHaA M. Huston 
That's 


Such fame as he enjoyed, cant 


Be had by folks like me. 


shington— 


true as it can be. 


But I can learn so much from him, 
[ of strength and might, 

iH ht his soldiers how to live 
Ind how to work, and fight. 


WLAN 


10 fang! 


exercised to gain great strength, 
narchec and drilled each day a 


) haps, the hours seemed long, 
7 y fled away. 
So I am just t pre tending that 
[ 1uigton, 
Com ier of my fingers, ten, 
d ots of fun. 


march right up the hill 
scale of C, 
and up again 


: a weaker man 
weh alone, 

one at right or left 

stronger grown. 


1, the 
tit THe 


has 


How they obey, these finger-men! 
There’s not a lazy one. 

I’m proud of all my soldiers, fine, 
As was George Washington. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 
I am a little girl eight yes 
in the Blue Ridge Mountaiz 


rs old and I live 
Our town was 


once the western boundary of the United 
States and there is an interesting marker 
in the center of the town, to tell strangers 
and travellers about a fort which was once 
there to protect the white people from the 
Indians. 

We have a Junior Music Club at which we 
read the Junior Etude. We enjoy our club 
very much. 

From your friend, 


MartuHa NiIcHOLS Justicn (Age 8), 
North Carolina. 


Py Favorite Instrument 
(PRIZE WINNER) 

The piano is my favorite instrument be- 
cause I play it for my own enjoyment and 
for the pleasure of others. In playing my 
Beethoven Sonatina I am conducting my 
own orchestra. The piano can represent 
two or three instruments or a whole or- 
chestra. 

The piano is the most popular 
ment there is and a pianist is also popular. 
Nearly every home has a piano and my 
instrument is always ready if I want to 
play. Like the name, pianoforte, I can play 
either soft or loud. I can play gentle 
lullabys for my baby brother and lively 
marches for myself or for my school mates 
to sing and march to, and I can play for 
1e enjoyment of my older friends, especial- 
for my grandmother. 

James ALEXANDER (Age 10), 
Ohio. 


instru- 


JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued) 


Tusical Diagonal Puzzle 
By I. MENDES 


Move diagonally from the first letter of 
the first word, down to the last letter of the 
last word in each square and find the name 
of two famous musicians. 


ete 
Pare ce * i 
CBee oe se 
A ial coment 
Supe - + 
Dal treesma2. a Ue reiremicat aioe 
builder in stone. 4, demented. 5, damp. 
1B roan ia nes 
ie ae ttt oh A 
Sr ome a aa 
Pareles kaha ay hy 
ts Sanaa orth es 
1,a nut. ‘2, an animal> 3)- regal. 4;7a 


sword. 5, a color. Answers must give words 
in squares as well as musicians’ names. 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR NOVEMBER 


Essays: 

3ailey, Annabelle Dyer, Ruth Maxine 
John Warner, Beverly Rose,. Shirley 
Stanley B. Smith, Shirley Nation, 
Janet Halliday, Phoebe Alice Yeo, Betty Spicer, 
Madalyn Myers, Ruth Grubb, Mary Elizabeth 
Allen, Norma June Kunkle, Catherine McLaugh- 
lin, Mary Louise Freudenberg, Jeanette Vasileff, 
Norman Cummings, John Sessler, Laura Mae 
Farrington, Nancy Harris, Dorothy Shedd, 
Betty . Dorscheid, Harry Edwards, Virginia 
Eckerly, Sara Margaret Eppley, Wileen Duffy, 
Frances Crouch, Evelyn Horne, Vera Horne, 
Marcus Wilban, Elizabeth Hartway, Audrey 
Wilkinson, Muriel Stephenson, Gerald Ogle, 
Sarah Ellen Schmidt, Josephine Watts, Betty 
Kathryn Williams, Betty Ruth Early, Rosa- 
lind Bond, Bettye Thompson, Louis Duclos, 
eee Strickland, Dick Neihardt, Gloria Mil- 
ler, Edith Richardson, Gloria Hanbery, Robert 
Hall. 


Wesley 
Schwab, 
Helmouth, 


N. B.—When clubs or classes enter the 
Junior Etude Contests we suggest that a 
preliminary contest be held in the club or 
class, and only the best essays be sent to 
the Junior Etude, as, owing to limited 
space, we can not print the names of all 
who send good essays. The contest for 
November was particularly interesting and 
many Juniors selected unusual instruments 
for their favorites, but, of course, only three 
could receive the prizes. 

And please follow the rules. One boy 
from Indiana sent an essay, saying that he 
used not more than one hundred and fifty 
words, thereby conforming to one of the 
rules. Yet the essay was typewritten. 
What about conforming to that rule, too, 
Joseph? And the names and addresses are 
often written on the lower corner instead 
of the upper, or on the back, and so on. 
Read over the rules carefully, everybody. 
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Junior Eruprz Contest ~ 


The Junior Etude will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month, 
“Chopin.” Must contain not over one hun- 
dred and fifty words. Any boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age may compete, whether 
a subscriber or not, or belonging to a Junior 
Club or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age and 
address of sender, written plainly, and must 
be received at the Junior Etude Office, 1712 


Py Favorite Instrument 


(PRIzE WINNER) 


“But why the flute?” 

That question is invariably asked when 
I tell anyone what instrument I am study- 
ing. The answer is, “I am studying the 
flute because it is my favorite instrument.” 

I can distinctly remember the first time 
I heard the flute played by an artist. I was 
enchanted by the clear, bird-like tones and 
experienced that happy thrill felt when one 
hears the call of a bird on a spring morn- 
ing. Yet flutes need not be confined to 
quick, bird-like selections, as most people 
think; they can play sad and dreamy music 
as sympathetically as a violin. 

The flute has an interesting background 
of Arcadian mythology. Everyone knows 
the stories of Pan, the god of the pastures, 
and so on, who played his flute while guard- 
ing the flocks. But above all, because of its 
power to give a feeling of such indescrib- 
able joy, the flute ranks as my favorite in- 
strument. 

Morra M. Macponatp (Age 13), 
British Columbia. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Only this morning I received my Hrupn and 
now I am sending you right away my answer 
to the puzzle, but I am afraid it will not reach 
you on time. 

You see, the Philippines are very far away, 
so how can I enter the contests on time? 
am afraid my paper would be always late, so 
I hope you can tell me something about this. 

From your friend, 
PuriE Rosp (Age 14), 
100 Mabini St., 


Cebu, Philippine Islands. - 


N. B. tunately, Junior readers living 
so far away can not get their contest material 
in before the closing date, but the date can not 
be postponed, or the printer would not have 
time to get the magazine ready for delivery on 
time. But readers in far away places are in- 
vited to write to the Letter Box as often as 
they wish, and tell us all about the countries 
in which they live. 


JUNIOR MUSIC CLUB, FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., before 
eighteenth of February. Names of pr 
winners and their contributions will be p 
lished in the issue for May. 

Put your name and age on upper left ¢ 
ner of your paper and your address on up 
right corner. If your contribution» ta 
more than one sheet of paper do this one each 
sheet. 

Do not use _ typewriters and do not 1 
any one copy your work for you. 

Competitors who do not comply with A 
of the above conditions will not be consider 


ANSWER To NovEMBER ARITHMETI 


PUZZLER ‘ 


Four whole-notes, three-sixteenths, and ¢ 
sixty-fourth note. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR NovEMBer | ; 


> PUZZLE: 4 
BreTTyY VONDPRLEITH (Age 14), Wiscon 

MARGARET ARMITAGH (Age 13), Minnesota 
SYDNEY OSTENHEHIMER (Age 12), Ohio. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR Novem BE 


PUZZLE: 


Margaret Oliphant, Lee Howard, Mildr 
Moore, Marian Butterworth, Clarice J 
Opal Whitney, Hilda Buckman, Evelyn 
statter, George Huff, Blaine Morton, Bet 
Prettyman, Patsy ‘Emgard Sarah Whit 
Bunice Horner, Johanna Gutmann, Audr 
Brown, Marianna Elsworth, Katherine Chr 
topher, Margaret Mortimor, ‘Haward Hill, “ 
ray Dranoff. 


JUNIORS OF WEST PHALIA, KANSAS 


Dar Junior Erupn: m 

We are twins known as ne Radio Twil 
as we have broadcast several times thro 
station WCSH. We have been singing 
we were three years old. 

We are members of the Silver Tone M 
Club. in our town. LHloise is president an 
am pianist of the club, though Eloise 
plays. We both play and sing but have 
taken lessons. ‘ 

From your friend, 
ELAINE AND ELO1sn Ropurts Cee 2 


Py Favorite Instrument 


(PRIZE WINNER) 


I have been told that I chose a toy viol 
from a large group of toys in a store 
I was only two years old. I still 
three toy violins and two real ones, so 
guess you know my favorite instrument. 

It is the most important of all t 
stringed instruments, and the most pe 
next to the human voice. Nothing can 
pare with it in power of expression 
execution. It is an instrument of me 
but capable of harmony by using do 
stops. 

I like to read about old ‘violins. 
earliest ones were about 1560 to 1600. T 
Italians made the finest. Violins can ir 
tate singing birds, rippling water, sto: 
winds, or lullabys, but to me, other insti 
ments can be only what they are suppose 
to be. er 

A violin is pure enjoyment and also’ 
mental training. 

Jarvis HINKLE (Age a 
West Vi 


kr 


OUNG MEN’S 
CHORUS AND 
QUARTET BOOK 


A new collection giving 18 splendid selec- 
tions for a high school or college chorus of 
young men, or for use by a quartet of 
amateurs. The variety is good and while 
the numbers are effective, none is difficult. 

Price, 60 cents. 


OOK OF 
MEN’S. TRIOS 


FOR TENOR, BARITONE AND BASS 


This is a generous compilation in giving 17 
numbers, in providing a decided variety, 
and in offering such an excellence through- 
out. There is an abundance of melody and 
interesting vocal harmonization in these 
choice and well arranged selections. High 
school and college groups will find it par- 
ticularly useful since it demands only 
three-part singing. Price, 75 cents. 


ISTINCTIVE 
MEN’S Q’T'TS 


Every men’s quartet or chorus of sufficient 
worth to be concerned about having an in- 


teresting repertoire will find this collection 


of decided assistance. One feature is the 
fact that the 12 selections are substantial 
yet little rehearsal time is required for ex- 

ienced singers to make effective rendi- 
oe Price, 60 cents. 


REAT DAYS 
OF THE 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


if EIGHT PATRIOTIC CHORUSES FOR 


SCHOOL USE (S.A.T.B.) 
By ROB ROY PEERY 


se patriotic choruses are very desirable 

x school singers. The text of each, in 
g the story of one of the great battles 

of the Revolutionary War, correlates music 
with history. Individually, or as a group, 
numbers make a good program fea- 

a Price, 60 cents. 


HORAL ART 
REPERTOIRE 


WORLD LOVED MASTER MELODIES 


(ANGED FOR MIXED VOICES 
y EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


a is a notable contribution to choral 
«rep High school and college chor- 


8 will find its contents of particular in- 
st. The dozen fine choruses in this 
ion furnish just the type of selec- 
sat are most desirable for festivals, 

D ms or other special programs. 
Price, 90 cents. 


xceptional Publications 


jor’Use IN AND BOW 
School Music Activities 


THE BRASS CHOIR 


A COLLECTION FOR BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


A dandy collection of well-arranged selec- 
tions of an attractive character. 
are ideal for amateurs, as no parts are 


These 


PARTS PUBLISHED FOR 


First B-Flat Trumpet 
Second B-Flat Trumpet 
First Trombone (Bass Clef) 


difficult. Various combinations can be erie GER and Tuba 
made. Four different practical quartet E-Flat Horn 
combinations are suggested. The B-flat te Cee 


and E-flat books may be used by saxo- 


phones if desired. 


Each Part, 35 cents 
Piano Acc., 60 cents 


cA New Series - 
PRESSER'S 
INSTRUMENTAL 


-———— ENSEMBLE 
STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR 
GROUP PLAYING 


The following publications inaugurate a 
series in which it is planned to issue worth 
while compositions in sheet form for va- 
rious combinations of string and wind in- 
struments. They provide splendid material 
for school and other amateur performers. 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 


By Frederick Keats—Arranged for 
FOUR CLARINETS—By Hugh Gordon 
—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, 15¢ Each. 


A bright, tuneful composition that has the 
rhythmic appeal of a sprightly ballet. It is 
here arr. for a quartet of B-flat clarinets. 


MELODY OF LOVE 


By Hans Engelmann—Arranged for 
STRING QUARTET—By Ladislas Kun 
—Complete, 50c. Separate Parts, 15c Each. 


Everyone loves this melodious selection. 
Its theme has been borrowed for ballads, 
gospel songs, etc., but still it holds its 
standard worth and it is especially appeal- 
ing in this string quartet form. 


MENUETTO (From Quartet No. 52) 


By F. J. Haydn—STRING QUARTET 
Edited by Rob Roy Peery 

—Complete with Score, 75c. 

—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, lic Each. 


The Committee on Instr. Affairs of the 
M. S. N. C. recommend this easy number 
for small instrumental ensembles. 


MENUETTO (From Quartet No. 41) 


By F. J. Haydn—STRING QUARTET 
Edited by Rob Roy Peery 

—Complete with Score, 75c. 

—Score, 25c. Separate Parts, 15c Each. 


The more advanced string quartet will 
enjoy this charming movement from Op. 
76, No. 2. 


GARDEN OF ROSES 


By Irene M. Ritter—Arranged for 
VIOLIN, CELLO, AND PIANO—By 
W. M. Felton—Complete, 75c. 


With pleasing themes this number de- 
lights. This arr. is of moderate difficulty. 


EASIEST 
ORCHESTRA 
COLLECTION 


(With Band Parts) 

Compiled and Arr. by Rob Roy Peery 
Price, 35c Each Part. Piano Acc., 65¢ 
Piano Four Hand Acc., $1.00. 
Supplies interesting numbers for an or- 
chestra of beginners to take up imme- 
diately after learning the rudiments. The 
instrumentation covers all present day 
school demands. This truly splendid con- 
tribution to the school orchestra field has 

been widely adopted. 


THE PROGRESSING 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(With Band Parts) 

Compiled and Arr. by Rob Roy Peery 
Price, 35c Each Part. Piano Acc., 65c. 
The enthusiastic reception of The Easiest 
Orchestra Collection was followed by de- 
mands for a compilation to use after it. 
This is the answer. Great care was taken 
to search out suitable selections and 
especial pains were given to making the 
arrangements fittingly an acceptable ad- 
vance for the players. 


VALLEY FORGE MARCH 


By EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Band, 75c. Orchestra, 75c. Piano Solo, 50c. 
This recently issued instantaneous march 
triumph includes a most impressive chorale 
for which inspiring texts are given in the 
score. 


A DAY IN VENICE 


Suite by ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Symphonic Band, $6. Standard Band, $4.50. 
(Extra Parts, 40c Each) 

This fine new band edition of A Day in 
Venice Suite of four beautiful tone poems 
—Dawn, Venetian Love Song, The Gon- 
doliers, Good Night,—provides for all the 
instruments demanded by the best con- 
cert, college and school bands of today. 


cA Contest Gavorite ~ 


“FRANZ SCHUBERT" 
OVERTURE ’ 
By FR. VON SOUPPE 
Arr. by Anton Weiss 


Symphonic Band, $5. Stand. Band, $4.00. 
(Extra Parts, 30c Each) 


This is a supérb new American edition of a 


remarkable feature number for band pro- 
grams. 


NISON 
SCHOOL 
CHORUSES 


Twenty-two effective choruses for singers 
in the elementary and intermediate grades. 
Particular care has been given to the ac- 
companiments. Price, 50 cents. 


HE G CLEF 
TWO-PART 
CHORUS. BOOK 


The 19 selections here given are melodious 
and highly satisfying, though not difficult. 
Price, 50 cents. 


CHOOL 
TRIOS 


SOPRANO, ALTO, AND BASS 


Every one of the 24 “S.A.B.” choruses in 
this book is a number of exceptional merit. 
Price, 75 cents. 


UNIOR- SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


EDITED BY DR. EARL L. BAKER 

AND CYRUS DANIEL 
This cloth bound collection (180 pages) 
gives an immense variety of four-part 


school choruses, It is unequalled in school 
fields. Price, $1.50. 


CANTATAS 222.5 6.5 2 Be! acaie one 
OPERETTAS ............ 
CHORUSES 055.550 salts 


We shall be glad to send you catalogs on 
these; or, upon your order with needs de- 
scribed, selections with return privileges will 
be sent for examination. 


See | HEODORE PRESSER Cie 


AND IMPORTERS 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE 


nncemmmemmmmmen| 7 | 2 CHESTNUT St; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS—WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS—CATALOGS 
ON ANY CLASSIFICATION OF MUSIC CHEERFULLY SUPPLIED ON REQUEST. 


DITSON PUBLICATIO 


TEXT BOOKS 


Art-Song in America. By William Treat Upton.........:cccteentse cece te rsereecreerrecticnte $3.00 
A careful, comprehensive and interesting survey of the development of song-com- 
position in America, from its earliest beginnings to 1930. Invaluable to the 
student and music-lover. 


English Diction for Singers and Speakers. By Louis Arthur Russell... 1.25 
French Diction for Singers and Speakers. By William Harkness Arnold... 1.25 
Fundamentals of Voice Training. By D. A. Clippinger 60 
Gist of Sight-Singing. By Leo R. Lewis.......cccsssrstecreercscctssnesevernenersreareacseeneeteestones .60 
Head Voice and Other Problems. By D. A. Clippinger...........c:c:c::ccccccsesenseeecceteeetqeens 1:25 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking. By Dr. Thomas Fillebrown.......cc cts 1.50 
VOCAL STUDIES 
CONCONE, Op. 9. Twenty-five Lessons in Singing. Ed. by Benda. High voice, 
Ditson Edition No. 146; medium voice, Ditson Edition No. 147; baritone or 
bass; -Ditson Edition Now?4ss 7(Englishttext) Each 1.103 00) se teeny uanemneennes de ties $ .80 
MELODIA. A Comprehensive Course in Sight-Singing (Solfeggio) by Samuel W. 
Gale and Leo R. LewistnoBour: booksie) Bachi:..ti 2. s..sccaaeascanssear fos erseeinee ee eaeinees es a) 
GOIEIPICLE Rw cvased coe eB ae eee sake oat ap gran A nos ae Re Ree “Shes 2.00 
TUNING UP EXERCISES for Ensemble Singing. Men’s, mixed, women’s “voices, 
and Junior High School, paper. Harper C.. Maybee. Eachiise.ccveteteceeteceeree 25 
COLLECTIONS 
Church>Solos with Latin Text.. High or low voice: Each....ci.....cccececesencetereancettioes $ 75 
Collection of twelve standard solos for use in the Catholic church. Nine solos 
have English text also. Of great service to singers in Protestant churches. 
Five Quatrains of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. By James H. Rogers. High . 
ANAL MHEG M POMS) SEAGER th kate. in steer nn aess ee nee Da ae rE rings oc be 0 1:25 
Old Tunes aod New Rhymes.” By Frances E: Jacobs... yc. sccticssaststincesegeacerensnsessseeee 1.50 
Solo Responses for the Church Service. High and low voice. Eachu... tiie 75 
The singer who serves in a church which has but a single soloist.and no quartet 
or chorus will find here appropriate material for service needs. y 
Three Idyls from Arcady. By H. Alexander Matthews. High and medium. Each... .75 


BIZET, G. Carmen: (New Edition)................... $2.50 SULLIVAN—Pinafore 4..0........c000- 
GOUNOD, CHARLES. Faust. (New Edition)... 2.50 Noratindh ee : 
MASCAGNI, P. Cavalleria Rusticana. (Rustic of Norman htt 2 aa arn eee $2.50 SULLIVAN—Sorcerer seicscunnns 
(OUTEIE TEM) Occ RRR R Op bs ae 2.00 VERDI—II Trovatore. (New se ee. ers scans 2.00 
NOTE:—AIl librettos have English text. Additional texts are indicated by italic letters as follows: PROPHETE, LE 


I. Italian; G. German; F. French, 
Thirty Cents Each—Postpaid 


AIDA, Verdi (J) 

BARBER OF SEVILLE, Rossini (7) 
BARTERED BRIDE, Smetana (G) 
BAT, THE, Strauss (G) 

“BELLS OF CORNEVILLE, Planquette 
BOCCACIO, Suppe 

BOHEMIAN GIRL, Balfe (/) 
CARMEN, Bizet (1) (F) 


FAVORITA, LA, Donizetti (7) 


MAGIC FLUTE, Mozart (1) 
FLYING DUTCHMAN, Wagner (G) 
FORZA. DEL DESTINO, Verdi (J) 
FRA DIAVOLO; Auber, (J) 
FREISCHUTZ, DER, Weber (J) (G) 
GIOCONDA, LA, Ponchielli (1) 


é 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, Mascagni (1) GOTTERDAMMERUNG, DIE, Wagner (G) MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, THE, Nicolai 


CHIMES OF NORMANDY,, Planquette 
TALES OF HOFFMANN, Offenbach (F) 
DINORAH, Meyerbeer (7) 

DON GIOVANNI, Mozart (1) 
ERMINIE, Jakobowski 

ERNANI, Verdi 

FAUST, Gounod (J) (F) 


HUGUENOTS, LES, Meyerbeer (1) 
JEWESS, THE, Halevy (1) 

LAKME, Delibes (1) 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, Donizetti (1) 
LOHENGRIN, Wagner (1) (G) 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Donizetti (1) 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, Donizetti (7) 


FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, Donizetti (1) 


of VOICE CULTURE 


This balanced and practical text book by one of America's cng 
voice, contains 132 pages of instruction and music. 


Price, $1 25 


A clear presentation of basic principles. 
control, vowel formation, consonants, tone-quality, resonance, head voice, | 
pretation, how to study a song, etc. The compulsory purchase of outside 
obviated, for the book is COMPLETE in itself for a year of happy ends 


ART SONGS for SCHOOL and ST 
(First Year) 


ie F 


if 


Full treatment ‘of such t 


Bdited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE | A 


Strickland, Tchaikovsky and Watts. 


The editors have added helpful notes to each of the so 
includes hints on Teaching Procedure, Diction, and the Princip! 


OPERAS-VOCAL SCORES 


PLANQUETTE, R.’’Bells of Corneville (Chimes 


MAGIC FLUTE, Mozart (I) (G) 
MANON, Massenet (F) 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, Mozart (J) 
MARTHA, Flotow (J) 
MASANIELLO, Auber (J) 

MASKED BALL, THE, Verdi (J) . 
MASTERSINGERS, THE, Wagner (G) 
MEFISTOFELE, Boito (1) 


MIGNON, Thomas (1) 
MIKADO, THE, Sullivan fi 
NORMA, Bellini (7) 

OTELLO, Verdi (1) 
PAGLIACCI, I, Leoncavallo (1) 
PARSIFAL, Wagner (G) 
PINAFORE, H. M. S., Sullivan 


$1.00 each 


ART SONGS for SCHOOL and 81 


(Second Year) m 

Edited by MABELLE GLENN and ALFRED SPOUSE 

Issued in Two Editions—Medium High—Medium 

$1.00 each. 

Because of the success of the FIRST YEAR book and the de 
book, a step in advance, this collection has been issued. It con 


second-year songs, including two duets, from the works of 
Franz, Fisher, Grieg, Henschel, Jensen, Manney, Schubert, 


ee LES OF HOFFMANN, 


ROMEO AND JULIE 
RUDDIGORE, Sullix 
SAMSON AND | D 
SEMIRAMIDE, Ro 
SIEGFRIED, Wagner (G) 
SONNAMBULA, LA, Bi 
SORCERER, THE, Su 


NNHAUSER, W oe 
Mie LA, Verdi ) 
TRISTAN AND ISOL 
TROVATORE, IL, V 
WALKURE, Ei 
WILLIAM TELL, Ros: 
WITCH OF SALEM, Cadma 
ZAMPA, Hevolgi(@) 


